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ASKLEPIOS AND THE COINS OF PEUGAMON. 

'Eitria yifi ‘AtfKXtfrtov ‘Atfcaf itfralOa Kivritvda 9^ 

^ptrrrot fiXu* wany aySpuwnt^ at^yrai w«fi rov Otov eiiXoSvroc ri wc 
nbriy, tai ftaXa 6Xti0tyov iviaxovrc^^ 

Auimuu Hkctou. 

"When tho old mytho^pher, Apollodoros, liad proposed 
to himself the task of dating the apotheosis of men who 
had become gods, he determined tho deity Asklepios to 
be among the youngest of the immortals, and fixed the 
period of his deification just at thirty-eight years after 
Heiakles Itad begun to reign in Argos. Tho chronology 
of ApoUodoros is, perhaps, a littlo too precise and over- 
coufidont; but at any rate it points us to a curious fact in 
connection with the legend and cultus of the Hellenic 
divinity of Medicine. For tho Greeks, their Goddess of 
Wisdom and of War sprang in full panoply from tho 
brain of Zeus; the Goddess of Desire and Lovo arose in 
perfect beauty from the foam of ocean; but the God of 
Healing was bom of a mortal mother, and only late in 
time attained the full stature of godhead, not winning the 
entire allegiance of his worshippers until the bloom of 
Gi-ocion life and freedom was well-nigh overpast. And 
almost os if in conformity with this his tardy elevation to 
the Pantheon, and as if to match the late period at wliich 
he gained a veritable hold upon the affections of men, is 
the comparative neglect with which Asklepios has been 
treated by modern writers. Under bis Homan name of 

A'OL. n. THIRD SERIES. D 
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Aesculapius, indeed, the god is familiar to all the world; 
and the modern apothecary is still occasionally declared 
to be his son. But from the point of view of the scholar 
and historian, Asklepios hardly seems to have received 
the attention he deserves, especially when we take into 
account the important bearing which all studies connected 
with this deity must have upon the history of ancient 
medicine and of religious life among the Greeks. From 
our own countrymen scarcely any contribution has been 
made to this subject, and even the Germans have been far 
less diligent here than in dealing with other mythological 
questions. As might be expected, however, they have 
by no means left this region entirely unexplored. The 
monograph of Panofka, entitled Ankhpios und die Aekk- 
piaden^ which was published at Berlin in 1846, although 
an extremely fanciful piece of work, is very full and 
learned; and Welcker in his GHferkhve is admirable, of 
course, so far os he goes, though his treatment is of 
necessity somewhat concise. With regard to the archsoo- 
logical illustration of the subject, not very much has been 
done; nor is this, perhaps, to be wondered at, since it is 
only quite recently that a really substantial addition has 
been made to our existing stock of monuments relating to 
the God of Medicine. The important discoveries made 
during the last few years on the site of the Athenian 
Asklepieion, on the southern slope of the Akropolis, will 
be found described principally in volumes of the Bulk' 
tin de Correspo/idance Helleniquc and in the Mitthei- 
lungen of the German Archaeological Institute at 
Athens.^ By wi-itcra on numismatics—and it is with 


^ And SOS tbe monograph of M. Paul Girard, L'Anc’epUion 
d‘J.tJie»es. Paris, 1881. 
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this branch of archiDology that we are here more immo* 
diately concerned—no aid of very great importanco has 
been rendered. There are, indeed, disqaisitions on one or 
two of tho more remarkable coins which offer types 
relating to Askicpios, but no numismatist has yet essayed 
the task of collecting together and carefully claasifying 
nil the rarions Asklepiau types, wherever they are to be 
found on the money of tho Itoman and Hellenic world. 
The proper accomplishment of such a task would, I am 
convinced, be no mean contribution towards the elucida¬ 
tion of this particular section of ancient religion and 
mythology. It would offer evidence cori*oborative and 
explanatory of that already deiived from other sources; 
it would in some cases supply us with actually new facts; 
and finally, by concentrating os it wore in a single map 
or tableau the whole history of the Asklepios cuUus at 
various periods and in different lands, and by enabling us 
to I'ealise through actual inspection of the ancient monu¬ 
ments its almost world-wide extent and importance, it 
would afford in a high degree that imaginative stimulus 
which plays so important a part in the formation of 
tho historic sense. A plan like this could not be car¬ 
ried through without some difficulty, and would require, 
if nothing else, the expenditure of much time and 
labour. Meanwhile 1 um desirous to offer a small con¬ 
tribution in the form of an article on the money bearing 
types relating to Askicpios which was issued by the 
city of Pergnmon—a city which from its pre-eminent 
association with Askicpios, and from the number and 
variety of its coin-devices connected with that deity, 
moy well demand a papei' to itself and a full considera¬ 
tion of its coins in detail. 

A glance at the plates accomjmuyiug this article will 
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show that the coins which form its subject are not the 
beautiful Greek coins of the blooming period of art. 
They are all of a late time—most of them, indeed, of the 
Imperial Age. Their archaeological value is not, how¬ 
ever, any the less on that account: and we should beware 
how we fall into the rather common error of despising 
these Greek Imperial coins. Many of them, as M. Lenor- 
raant^ has justly remarked, are quite as much Greek in 
character as Imperial. The Emperor, indeed, claims for 
his bust and tides a place upon their principal side, but 
he does not as a general rule usurp the proprietorship of 
the coin, nor even attempt to dictate the subject of its 
reverse. It is the money, not of Amtoninus or of Hadrian, 
but of the people of Pergamon—not ANTflNEINOY or 
AAPIANOY, but nEPrAMHNHN. It is, moreover, 
important to determine by a careful analysis of the Greek 
coin-types belonging to Imperial times bow far it was 
mere adulation and conventionalism which led to their 
adoption, or how far the autonomous feeling—as it may 
be called—still bad play in their choice even under the 
crushing effects of Roman influence and dominion. And 
that a considerable residuum of this more Hellenic feeling 
is still traceable in the types of Greek Imperial coins can 
scarcely perhaps be doubted. But farther, in the Impe¬ 
rial time we find at the different towns consecutive 
groups of coins which can be easily and accurately dated; 
a circumstance which is most favourable to an attempt 
like the present—to write from the data afforded by coins 
some kind of sketch or history of one particular worship 
in a single city. And lastly, if these coins are of a late 
period, so also in his more universal and important aspects 


’ LfT J/o/mdi- dtuu I'Aut., t. ii. pp. 161—168. 
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is Asklepios himself. To the audiences for whose delight 
the poems of Homer and Pindar were composed Asklc' 
pios had not yet become a god. In the Epic poet he is 
no more than the physician of irreproachable skill, 

in tho Lyric, a hero potent in the healing art. 
Indeed, it may bo that at tliis period Asklepios was solely 
the deity of a Thessalian tribe in connection with whose 
worship was practised a primitive form of divination by 
means of serpents. It would, however, be quite wrong to 
suppose that Asklepios remained entirely obscure till the 
latest period of Greek history; for even in Pindar we 
find his legend olready so far developed that later mytho- 
grophers and local priesthoods will do but little more 
than add to, or vary, the original structure. Asklepios is 
already the son of the maiden Koronis, and tho divine 
Apollo is given as his sire. Sculptors of renown like 
Alkamenes and Skopas were employed in the service of 
the god; Sophokles sang a pooan in his honour. Aristo¬ 
phanes in his has left posterity an invaluable 

though coarsely exaggerated picture of what took place in 
tho Asklcpieia of his day. Several of tho reliefs found 
recently on the site of the Athenian temple recall by 
their stylo a good period of Attic art, and the numisma¬ 
tist can point to u coin of the fourth century b.c. struck 
at the Thessalian Trikkn, tho earliest seat of Asklepios- 
worship in Greece. Yet, notwithstanding, it is emphatic¬ 
ally to later times that Asklepios properly belongs. It 
is then that he first begins to exert a adder influence and 
to exercise more powerful sway. As we advance into the 
Hellenistic and Komau periods, it is easy to perceive that 
a vast change has come over the spirit of his divinity. 
Kvorywhere in Asia his effigy begins to appear upon tho 
curi'oucy, and men have begun to invoke him not only as 
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a healer of bodily disease and pain, but as a present help 
in every trouble, a rescuer from oveiy kind of ilL* The 
slave is emancipated in bis temples; * the sailor in peril 
implores his aid; ^ and to him the soldier ransomed from 
tho foe dedicates a thank*offenng;^ men hail him 
Saviour and Sing; ^ yes, and at last the devotee, e^t* 
ing him high above all gods, exclaims, “ Asklepios, thou 
my master, whom 1 so often have invoked in prayer, by 
night and day,” “great is thy power and manifold: ’* for 
thou art He “ who doet guide and govern the Universe, 
Preserver of the World, and Bulwark of tho immortal 
Gods! ” ® 

It is somewhat in this way that we must think of 
Asklepios in connection witli our present inquiry; for it 
was at Pergamou that this later Asklepios had the most 
notable centre of his worship. Galen, who was a native 
of Pergamon, speaks of the God of Medicine as irdrpto? 
0€6s —the god of his fatherland; and Delta JPcrffametia is 
the Homan poet’s synonym for Asklepios. But of Per* 
gamon itself it seems necessary to say a few woi’ds 
before entering into the numismatic details of the sub* 
joct 

The city of Pergamon lay in the rich volley of tho 
river Kaikos, in a beautiful distiictof Mysia. The histoiy 
of the place is not brought prominently before our notice 

’ K. B. Stark, Vortriif/e tiud Ai{/Vdtss (1880), pp. 112—114. 

* R. Weil, in the Mittkeil. dea Deut, Arcfi. Inst., Viertcr Jahi'g. 
(1870), p. 22 ff. 

* luscriptioDS in the *A$^vau)v, vol. iv. p. 20., Nos. 8d, 84. 

* Relief No. 4 in the ‘'Catalogue descriptif des ex>voto A 
Escolape,” in BuU. de Corr. Hell.f 1877, pp. 156—160. 

’ C. I. G., Nos. 8577, 5074, Ac. 

* C. I. G., No. 5074 B. 

* Expressions from the earlier portion of Aristides, Orat. VI., 
vol. i. p. 68, od. Dindorf. 
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until the time of Lysimochua, the general of Alexander, 
who selected its towering Akropolis as a stronghold for 
the deposit of an enormous treasure, said to consist of nine 
thousand talents. This treasure he confided to a trusted 
servant, the eunuch Philetairoa, but the latter, in the 
year b.c. 283, declared himself independent, and actually 
managed to retain possession of this store of wealth for 
twenty years, when ho transmitted it with the territory 
he had acquired to his nephew Eumcnes. Such was the 
origin of the famous dynasty of the Pergamene kings. 
The successor of Eumoncs was Attains, a sovereign who 
inaugurated a sagacious policy of alliance with Borne, and 
made his namo renowned as victor of the Gauls. It is, 
however, under Eumenes, ^e second of his name, who 
reigned from n.c. 107 to 150, that the kingdom of Perga- 
mon and its capital acquire especial interest and import¬ 
ance. This ruler, while extending the limits of his 
principality generally, seems to huvo been the first to 
unite the scjattered regions of which his capital was 
composed—tlio citadel, the town which hod grown up at 
its base, the suburbs to the west, and the outlying district 
consecrated to the worship of Asklepios.^*’ Kor was it 
only for its material prosperity—the Affaiica coiufUionci 
of the poet—that Pergamon was to be distinguished. 
With the history of literature and art its name is also 
inseparably connected. Under the same Eumenes arose 
its noble library, consisting of many thousand volumes; 
and under him, too, was doubtless sculptured that splen¬ 
did combat of Gods and Giants which adorned tho great 
Zcus-oltar of tho Akropolis; tho product of a school 

*• Aristid., vol. i. p. 772, cd. Dindorf. 

Die J’li'grbfiiiats der Aii»iirabuntfeii sii Pergmnvn, Couze and 
othem. Berlin, 1680. 
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of art of Tpildly daring imagination and of tendencies 
almost nltra-draraatic; but a work of no common excel¬ 
lence, nor one unfitted to symbolise a contest of tite 
brilliant Hellene with the borbarian Gaul. In the words 
of Strabo**:—it was Eumenes who “built the city . . . 
and out of his love of magnificence and beauty erected 
buildings as offerings to the gods, and founded libraries, 
and made Pergamon the splendid abode which it now is.” 
In B.C. 13d the dominion of the Pergamene kings was 
bequeathed to the Romans by Attains III., and, under the 
name of Asia, became a Roman province. Beneath tlic 
sway of her new masters the capital still continued to 
prosper, and remained for the district the centre both of 
jurisdiction and of commerce, “as all the main roads of 
Westem Asia converged” thither. Pliny speaks of Per^ 
gamon as “longe clarissimum [provinci®] Asi®.'* ITiider 
the Byzantine emperors the glory of Pergamon declined ; 
but the ruins still visible ami the name of Bergaraa bear 
witness, however imperfectly, to her former greatness. 

Professor Curtiiis ** has well pointed out the intimate 
connection of the climate and natural features of Perga¬ 
mon with the worship of the God of Medicine. To tbis 
day the traveller w’ho comes from Smyrna and Ionia has 
in store a delightful surprise in the fresh and wholesome 
breezes of Bergama. Above all, is the abundance of 
water, its rivers, its streamlets, and springs, especially to 
be remarked. The Imperial coins of Pergamon offer, not 
unfrequently, representations of the city’s river-gods.** 
The river Seleinos, with its tributary streams, flowed 


*» XIII. 624. 

** Beitwge xnr Oetchtcltif uud 7'opotiraphif Ktrimmena. Ber¬ 
lin, 1872, p. 47. 

“ Miounet, t. ii. p. 602, Nos. 582, 588, &c. 
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through the ancient city, passing beneath the Akropolis 
on the west, while the Keteios flowed past the city on the 
east. Although not actually on the sea, as were so many 
of the cities which honoured Asklepios, Fergamon was 
connected with it by the navigable river Kaikos. The 
patients who frequented its Asklepieion had thus, besides 
the benefit of the medicinal springs, convenient opportu¬ 
nities both for sea and river bathing—ablutions of this 
kind forming an important pai*t of the treatment in the 
quasi-hospitals of the God of Healing. As for the 
Temple itself, its site has almost certainly been discovei'ed 
in our own day by Herr Carl Humann.^* This famous 
sanctuary, of which now only the scantiest fragments 
remain,^* lay about two miles west of the toWn in a health¬ 
ful situation, abounding in cold and lukewarm springs. 
It was an almost invariublo condition in the establishment 
of Asklepieia that they should be a little removed from 
the noise and burry of the city, planted on lofty terraces 
or hills, where springs were plentiful and life-giving 
breezes blew. At Fergamon, the Temple of Asklepios 
was not far distant from tUo Stodion, and was connected 
by a covered way with the west door of the theatre. 
Both these facts are interesting, as we find at Athens the 
Asklepieion connected in like manner with the theatre of 
Dionysos, while at Epidaurus there was a stodion and a 
magnificent theatre built by Folykloitos. In the stodion 
would be celebrated the festivals in honour of the Healing 
God, of which gymnastic contests constituted a prominent 
feature; and theatrical entertainments, while doubtless 


** DU Eryel, d. Ausyrab. zn Pery., p. 12 ; cp. p. 118. 

Skizzen aiis Ptryamim, von Chr. Wilbeig. Berlin, 1880 
(with text), Taf. V. Curtius, HeitrSye, p. 52, 

VOL. II. THIRD SERIES. 
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attracting many visitors to tbo place, would have a salu¬ 
tary influence on the patients during convalescence, l^be 
Temple itsdf was thronged by worshippers. You might 
see them, says an eye*witnes8 of the time of Aurelius, as 
on summer mornings they swarmed like bees around the 
sacred well of Asklepios, seeking to catch the vapour 
which, without other draught, was able to quench their 
thirst. And the water of that well was of no common 
efficacy. Cold in summer and mild in winter, sweet, 
and in taste not less delightful than wine, it bad virtue to 
heal all physical inilrmity; it could open the eyes of the 
blind, and make the lame man leap as a hai't. Great, 
therefore, was their faith in the holy spring: and did it 
not flow from the very foundations of the Temple, from 
the feet of the Saviour-God himself As to the origin 
of the Asklepios cult at Pergamon, Pausanias makes so 
definite and plausible a statement, that were there any 
corroborative evidence we might almost be disposed to 
accept it as historical. Archios, the son of Aristaicbmos, 
he says, had incurred a sprain whilst hunting on Pindasos 
(a mountain of hlysia), and being cured in the territory 
of Epidaurus, introduced the worship of the god into 
Pergamon. The beginnings of this worship are, not 
unnaturally, involved in obscurity. The cultus was 
certainly flouiishing uudei* the Pergamene kings, hut 
it may be inferred that its introduction was not much 
older than the establishment of that dynasty. Curtius,*^ 
indeed, has with much probability conjectured that the 
worship of the Hellenic Deity of Medicine was engrafted 

See the oration of Aiistidcs, rov ’Ao’kXijtiov, 

vol. i., pp. 408—414, ed. Diudorf. 

“ II., 20, 7. 

Beitrtitje, p. 48. 
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iipou an already existing cultus of tljo Oabiri. Accoixling 
to Pausanias,'^ all the Pergamene teri-itory was originally 
consecrated to them, and Aristides calls them the oldest 
of the gods of Pergamon. The antiquaries of the Roman 
times said that Asklopios himself had come to Pergamon 
leading a colony from Hellos Proper, a previous immi¬ 
gration from Arcadia having been headed by Tclephos, 
the son of Ilerakles.^ But it is time to pass from this 
pt-eliminory sketch to the numismatic evidence which 
attests and illustrates the worship of Asklepios at Per¬ 
gamon. 

The coins of the capital of the kingdom of Pergamon 
may, for our present purpose, be distributed under four 
periods. L The period anterior to the establishment of 
the Pergamene kingdom, from about b.c. 400 to b.c. 283. 
II. The period of the Pergamene kings, ».c. 283 to n.c. 
133. III. Pergamon under the Homan Republic, B.c. 
133 to B.c. 27. IV. Pergamon under the Roman 
Rinpire. 

I. Of the history of Pergamon before L 3 'simachu 8 we 
have but scanty information. We know, however, that 
at the commencement of the fourth century k c. it formed 
with Gainbrium, ilyrina, and Giynium a small and half¬ 
independent principality which the kings of Persia had 
given, as a reward for his treacherous aid, to Gongjdos 
the Erctriaji, and that it was then governed by his sons 
Gorgion and Gongylos.®* To this period must be assigned 


» I. 4, 6. 

« Vol ii. p. 7CK), ed. Dindorf. Cp. also C. I. G., No. 8588, 
and the Cabiric (?) coin noticed below, p. 18, note. 

** Aristid., vol. i. p. 772, ed. Bind. 

** Xenopb., 8, 8. Waddington, Melanges d« Xuia., 

2nd .Scries, 1867, pp* 45, 46. 
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some gold and silver coins of a good style, as well as 
others in silver and copper which, though probably some^ 
what later, are yet anterior to the time of the kings. 
Among the divinities represented on these coins Apollo 
and Dionysos appear; but Herakles, and especially Polios 
(who is generally symbolised by the Palladium), are those 
which occur with the greatest frequency. We thus find 
Pallas already installed in a place of honour which, as we 
know from coins and &om other sources, she always held 
under the Pergamene sovereigns, and even in later times. 
It is unnecessary to describe these coins in detail, our. 
present object being, not to give a complete description 
of the money of Pergamon, but only of such pieces as have 
types relating to the god Asklepios. Where Pergamene 
coins other than those of an Asklepian significance are 
referred to, it wuU almost always be in older to determine 
~-so far as coins may be admitted as evidence—tho 
importance which the Ood of Medicine had in the esti¬ 
mation of tho Pergaraencs as compared with the other 
divinities whom they honoured with worship. On the 
specimens mentioned above it will be noticed that Asklc- 
pios has not yet made his appearance, and it may well be 
doubted whether he has yet become a Pergamene deity 
at all. It should, however, be mentioned that among the 
scries of uncertain electrum hektse there is a set which 
might be possibly attributed to Pergamon. These coins 
have for the obverse the bead of a bearded and laureate 
Asklepios, before which is a small serpent [see PI. I. Ko. 1, 
Brit. Mas. ColL]; tho reverse type varies, being either a 
bead of Herakles, a winged female figure, or a serpent. 
As these si^ecimons arc uninscribed, tbeir attribution is 
necessarily of cxlreiuo uncertainty, and, indeed, they 
might with equal fairness be claimed for the island of 
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Kos. But from this scanty notice of Asklepios we must pass 
to our second period, which we may expect to yidd some¬ 
thing more than the negative evidence just obtained, and 
which indicates the improbability of Asklepios having been 
a great Pergamene divinity before the time of the kings. 

II. The coinage issued by the famous dynasty which 
reigned from B.c. 283 to b.c. 133 consists for the most part 
of silver tetradrochms. Unfortunately, the study of these 
does nothing towards elucidating our present subject, since, 
as is well known, their types remained unchanged through¬ 
out, being, for the obverse, the head of Philetairos or of 
one of his successors; for the reverse, tbo seated figure of 
Pallas.^ Setting aside, for the moment, (ho silver cis- 
tophori, we turn to the copper coins which at this time 
formed part of the currency. The specimens in this metal 
present us with two, or perhaps three, types relating to 
Asklepios. And, although there are even fewer data than 
in the case of the silver pieces for assigning these copper 
coins to the particular dynast by whom they were minted 
—the only inscription they bear being ♦lAETAIPOY—-it 
is at any rate satisfactory to know with absolute certainty 
that they were issued under the kings. They nearly all 
have the head of Pallas on the obverse; hut on the re¬ 
verses various devices occur, among which are the thyrsus, 
bow, star, and ivy-leaf. The first of the reverse types 

** I ought to mention a remarkable silver tetradrachm in the 
British Museum which may be considered to break this series 
of constant reverse types. It has obv. bead of Enmenos 11. 
(probably), rev. BAEIAEOS EYMENOY [sic). The Dioscuri, 
or Cabiri, standing, facing: the whole in oak-wreath. In the 
field a thyrsus. In ex. AIO. Weight 235 grains. As we have 
seen above (p. 11), it is possible to connect the Cabiric divinities 
with Pergamon, though perhaps this coin may have been struck, 
not at Pergamon, but in iho island of Syros. See B. T. Head, 
Guide to Coim of (he Ancients, 1881, Period VI. A. 7. 
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which immediately concerns us here, is one of cousidorublo 
importance, not only as furnishing further evidence of the 
Asklepian worship under the Pergamene kings, but also 
as bearing upon a doubtful point in the history of ancient 
sculpture [see PI. I. No. 3]. The obverse bears the usual 
head of Pallas turned to the right; the i^everse has the 
inscription ♦lAETAIPO[Y], and presents a figure of the 
bearded Askleptos, seated towards the left on a stool some¬ 
what resembling that on which Pallas sits on the tetra- 
drachms mentioned above. The upper part of bis body is 
bare, but the lower limbs arc covered with a mantle, and 
there seems to be a fillet on his bead. The outstietched 
right hand holds a patoro, from which a serpent^ rearing 
up in front, is feeding; his left rests on the seat; behind 
him is his sceptie (iE. Brit. Mus. Coll.]. The reveieo of 
this specimen evidently belongs to that doss of coin types 
which are fairly considered by numismatists to be copied 
from, or at least suggested by, some well-known statue of 
bronze or marble existent in the city where the coin was 
minted. Now the most famous statue of Asklepios at Per- 
gamon in the time of the kings was one made by the artist 
Phyromachos, who flourished perhaps about b.c. 240.’^ It 
is, therefore, most natural to see on our coin a copy or at 
least a reminiscence of this work. Hitherto, however, 
most arcbmologists have suggested that we should look for 
a reproduction of this statue on coins, not in a sealed 
figure, but in the well-known representation of the God of 
Medicine standing, and leaning on bis snake-encircled 
staff [see PI. I. 4; II. 1; HI. 5]. Certainly, the latter 
type occurs with sufficient fi'equency at Pergamon, as well 


** Branu, GetclucUu tier Giiteh. Kiinsllerf vol. i. p. 448. 
Smith, Diet. Biog., ?. v. Pyromtc/ius. 
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as at other places; but when we corae to examine the 
Pergamene coins moi*e closely, we find that not only 
does this familiar itandwg Asldepios not make its ap¬ 
pearance until Konian times, but that the only figure of 
Asklepios brought beforo our notice on the currency of 
Pergamoo during the age of Phyromachos—and, indeed, 
throughout the whole period previous to the Homan 
dominion—is this of the seated Asklepios.®* From this 
coin, therefore, we may not unfairl)' draw an inference 
as to the general motive of the statue of Phyromachos. 
With regard to the latter production, it hod ab'eady 
been sxispected by Overbeck®^ to be, not an original 
creation, but a copy or adaptation from the work of 
some earlier and more famous artist of the Pheidian 
school. Such an original the Pergamene sculptor would 
have before him in the chryselephantine statue of Ask- 
lepioa at Epidaums; the source, moreover, from which the 
Asklepian worship of Pergamon was in all probability 
derived. This work, the production of Thrasymedes, on 
artist belonging to the school of Pheidias, is minutely 
described to us by Pausnnias, and we happen to possess a 
reproduction of it, in all its essential details, on a silver 
coin of Epidaurus, which may bo assigned to the fourth 
century before our era** [PI. I. No. 2J. On the reverse 


” On one other coin of this period we have a head of Askle* 
pios (rcr. serpent and key), bat no other representivUon of him 
besides the seated figure mentioned in the text 

" Grieckiiche Haatilct ii. p. 264, note 17; and ii. pp. 170, 
177. 

** The specimen here photogi'aphod is in the BHUsh Mnsonm; 
there is one similar at Berlin (No. 150 in Das Koniyliche Muaz~ 
kabinct) ; and see Berliner BlatUr f iir Mi'utz^Sieyel uud IVappen- 
kwuU, Bd. III. S. 25. In the Berlin Guido it is erroneously 
stated that the representation of the templo-statae on this coin 
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of this specimen we get, as a glance will show, a motive 
almost identical with that on the reverse of the Perga- 
mcne coin. The hound which is seen beneath the seat of 
Asklepios figured only in the local Epidaurian legend, and 
is not reproduced on the Asiatic coin. And it must be 
admitted that the original Thrasymedean god is a nobler 
figure than his Phyromachean imitation: the one is 
seated, Zeus-like, on a throne; the other sits in a more 
easy but less dignified posture upon a seat of a humbler 
kind.^ The seated Asklepios on coins seems to be a 
motive which was generally superseded in later times by 
tbe more popular standing Asklepios, although we after¬ 
wards get at Pergamon an occasional recurrence to the 
old conception; for instance, on a coin of Faustina the 
Younger,^ we find the God of Medicine seated, holding 
his snake-encircled staff; and, with a more direct refer¬ 
ence to the older idea, a coin of Commodus^’ shows an 
Asklepios seated to the left, holding out in his right hand 
a patera to the serpent which rises up before him, his left 
being placed on tbe top of a sceptre. 


differs from the description of Pausanias (Corinth. 27), in that 
the dog is made to lie, not before tbe feet of the god, but nnder 
his throne. As Prof. Percy Gardner points ont to me, all that 
Pansanias really says is that the dog was represented lyiny 
doim Asklepios (^KdBrfm dpovov /SaKnjpuu' xparcov, rifv 
hipav Tw xtip^ {nfip kc^oX^C tov £puKO»TO$, xat oi 
Kai Kvw vopaxaraxctjuo’os rerot^nu). 

** Compare also the copper coin of Trikka (of the fourth 
eentary b.c. or later), with Asklepios seated r. on a folding stool, 
offering a bird to the serpent which rears np before him, 
published by Mr. Head, Nuin, Chron. (m.b.), vol. xiii., FI. IV., 
Fig. 9. 

* Mion. Sup. t. V. “Pergamus," No. 1018. 

* Hion. t. u. “ Pergamus," No. 695. Cp. Leake, JV»m. HeU. 
(Asiatic Greece), p. 98, fvt*. Asklepios seated to 1., in r. patera, 
in 1. hasta entwined with serpent 
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The next ooin to be mentioned is especially interesting 
from the unusual type of the reverse :— 

Obv .—Bearded head of Asklepios r., laureate. 

liev. —♦lAETAIPOtY] Serpent and key. 

M. Size, *0. Brit. Mob. [PI. I., No. 5.] 

The curious object which, with the serpent beside it, 
constitutes the reverse typo of this coin, is no doubt a 
variety of key, and it should be compared with the keys 
occurring in Vase Paintings which Heydemann engraves 
in his paper, “ Schlussol und Spinnrocken.”** From its 
combination with the serpent, and the presence of As¬ 
klepios on the obverse, we may perhaps consider it as in> 
tended to represent the sacred key of his temple. The 
temple key-keepers (kXciSovxoc) of the Asklepieion on the 
southern slope of the Akropolis at Athens, are mentioned 
in inscriptions (Girard, L*Ascl^ifion, pp. 29, 30), and we 
know that a icXuStlvxuf of Hera was charged with the 
function of carrying the sacred keys in certain festivals 
(Girard, td.). On fictile vases the key is a usual attribute 
of priestesses, and, with regard to the likelihood of such 
temple keys appearing on coins, we may mention that 
Dr. Imhoof-Blumer claims®* to have found the sacred 
key of the sanctuary of the Argive Hera on the reverse of 
a silver ooin of Argos which has the head of the goddess 
on the other side. 

As also testifying to the Asklepian worship during the 
autonomous period, we may claim perhaps the following 
coin:— 


» JSeit./. Nnm., Bd. III. S. 118—122. 
“ Num. ZeitHch., Bd. III. S. 40C f. 
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Ohf .—Hoad of Pallas r. 

Bev .—[♦jIAETAIPOY Coiled serpent with.head r., 
in field, Al. 

SI. Size, ‘0. Brit. Hue. 

The serpent may, of course, be here an attribute of 
Athene, whose bead appears on the obverse; though on 
this set of coins there is no necessaiy connection between 
the Pallas-head of the obverse and the type which occupies 
the other side: even the coin with the seated Asklepios 
had Athene for its obverse. Before quitting the period 
DOW under discussion we must further refer to a ^mbol— 
probably Asklepian—which occurs on the Pergamenc 
oistophori. The most probable date assigned for the 
first issue of this class of coins is about the year B.a 159.^ 
The familiar types of the obverse and reverse—almost 
certainly of a Dionysiac import—are only varied by the 
change of monograms and symbols. Of these symbols 
there is one which occurs on a very large number of the 
Pergamone series. This is a short staff weirded by a 
serpent, the head of the staff consisting of a ball, above 
which is a dot evidently intended as a surmounting orna¬ 
ment, PL I. Ko. 7. This symbol is sometimes described 
as the thyrsus, sometimes—to adopt a convenient German 
compound—as the Schlangeiisiab, or snake-encircled staff 
of Asklepios. Probably it is not intended for the thyrsus, 
as the head of the thyrsus-shaft is almost invariably 
formed by a fir-cone, or is decorated with leaves of vine or 
ivy, though instances of its assuming a globular form are 


•* Barclay V. Head, On tks Chron. Sequmet o/ ths Cains of 
Ephssus, yy. Q1,Q'2. "PinAQr, Ueber Jit Cistophoren. Lenormant 
in lUv. Nion., 1807, p. 182 ff. 
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sometimes to be met with on coins.*® It is most likoly the 
stafif of Asklopios, though, again, it is not usual for the 
latter object to be repi'escnted with a knob, which, when 
it does occur, is not so decidedly globular as here [cp. 
PI. I. No. 103 . It would be unnecessary to dwell much 
on this symbol were it not that it soems to have been of 
some importance in connection with the issue of the 
cistophori at Pergamon. Upon a large number of these 
pieces there occurs, besides the name of the magistrate 
AP, BA, AH), the monogram (somotimos sur* 
rounded by a wreath), which stands for the IIpvTovw, or 
chief member of the municipal council,*® under whose 
immediate authority we may suppose these coins to have 
been minted. Now, whenever the authority of the town 
council is thus indicated, it invariably takes along with it 
our symbol of the Schlaixgcmtab.^ Thus, magistrate, 
AX . . . , when his coin is not countersigned by the 
llptmu'ic, has tho gorgoneion as his symbol but when, as 
on a coin in the British hluseum, AX appears together with 
rif, bis symbol is changed for tho SchlwigenstaL Along 
with these traces of Asklepios on the autonomous coins of 
Pergamon it Is convenient to mention here, though it 
belongs strictly to tho next period, the similar ScAlan- 
gemtab occurring on the Pergameue oistophorus of the 
Proconsul C. Claudius Pulcher, b.c. 55—53.*® 

** The head of the snake- encircled staff whenever it occurs 
on these cistophori is iuvaiiabiy a distinct ball, and cauuot well 
be an nnskilful artist’s repieseutation of a cone. When, on 
these coins, the artist mshes to represent the thyrsus—not 
entwined by the serpent, but filleted in tho usual way—he 
gives it a distinctly coniform top. 

^ Lenormant, La Mon. dam VAnt, tom. iii. p. 61. 

" Pindor, W.S., p. 544. 

* Piuder, H.S., p. 56, No. 86. 

* I*iodor, M.S., p. 569, No. 184. 
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III. In B.c. 13^ the kingdom of Fergamon became a 
Boman province; and a consideration of the coins of its 
capital from that date onwards till the time when Augustas 
assumed the imperial title must next occupy our attention. 
Baring this period the only deity, besides Asklepios, who 
claims an important place upon the coinage is Athene, 
whose presence we have before noted on the coins. The 
number of types relating to Asklepios is considerable. 
The first which may be referred to is one having for its 
obverse the head of Fallas, and on the reverse a figure of 
Asklepios standing [FL L No. 4. AB. Size 1. Brit, hfus.j. 
The god, who faces the spectator, is clad in a himation 
which reaches to the feet, and which passes over his left 
shoulder and under the right arm, leaving that arm and 
the greater portion of the upper part of his body bare. 
He holds in bis right hand the Schlangenstah ; his left, 
covered by the roanUe, is placed against his side. In the 
present instance, the arm which holds the staff adheres 
closely to the side; on another specimen [Brit. Mas. Coll.], 
otherwise similar, the god seems to be in a more meditative 
attitude, and leans more on the staff which reaches to his 
right arm-pit. This is the first occurrence on the coins of 
Fergamon of that well-known typo which, with a slight 
variation in the position of the head, became so popular in 
representations of the God of Healing both at this city 
and elsewhere throughout the Greek and Koman world. 
From what precise original it was derived it is difficult to 
say. Hardly from the statue of Fhyromachos, for that, as 
we have seen, was more probably a seated Asklepios, and 
in any case it was carried off from the city about the 
middle of the second century B.c. Ferhaps, os in the 
COSO of the seated figui-e, we ought again to refer back to 
the school of FUoidius. Overbcck,*® while sugg^ting with 

“ Griteh. Platt., I. 248. 
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great probability that it is Alkamenes who originated tbe 
ideal type of Asklepioe, even supposes—though this is 
apparently only a conjecture—that the standing figure of 
the deity which occurs on tetradrachms of Athens** [PI. I. 
No. 6] is a motive derived from the statue of tiie god 
made by this famous pupil of Pheidias for Mantineia. 
But from whatever original the Pergamenes derived it, it 
was a conception embodied not only in representations on 
their coins, but also, it would seem, in a well-known temple 
statue of the god. That a statue of Asklepios, standing, 
as on the coin now under discussion, existed at Pergamon 
in later times, may not only be surmised irom this 
reverse, but from the representation on several of the 
later pieces of a distinct statue. In two instances to 
which we may refer, one under Commodus [PI. II. 
No. 10], the other under Caracalla [PI. III. No. 6], 
we have an evident statue, the ordinary standing 
figure bsing placed upon a pedestal. On another coin 
of Commodus we have precisely the same figure stand¬ 
ing in a temple which is evidently his own [PI. II. 
No. 1]. From the general attitude in which the God 
of Medicine was represented, we pass to the treatment 
of tbe hair and features. And here, it must he con¬ 
fessed, our Pergamene coins are disappointing. That 
noble ideal of the God of Healing which we may still not 
impcrfeetly realise whilst contemplating in our own 
Museum the head of the colossal Melian statue, that 
ideal which tempered the celestial majesty of Zeus with 
the benevolence of some kindly physician of earth, finds 
on these late copper coins scarcely any expression, how¬ 
ever faint. Perhaps the best head occurs on the little 


*' Not oai-Ucr than the third century jD.c. Cp. Bculc, Lcsi/un- 
itaies ti'Athenet, pp. 882, 888. 
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coin Bgurod in my first pkte (Ko. 11) {JEt.reo. ScIUangen^ 
stab. Brit Hus.]. It may be compared with the rougher 
and still less expressive countenance on Nos. 12^^ and 8 
in PL I. At last (and probably not very early in the 
Imperial period)j the artist has to adopt the cautions ex* 
pedient of placing a serpent before the head in order to 
insure its correct attribution [PL I. No. 17], and wishing 
to represent the eponymous hero of Fergamon, he attaches 
the label nCPTAMOC to a head not easily distinguished 
from that of Asklepios, whose staff appears on the reverse. 
With regard to the treatment of ^e hair, we find in tho 
facing figures that it is long, and often (apparently) 
slightly arched over tho forehead, flowing down on each 
side of the head, as it does on the head found in Molos. 
This was no doubt its arrangement in the later Pergamene 
temple-statue (cp. PL L No. 4, with PL II. Nos. 1, 10). 
Where only the side face is represented, an attempt is 
mode to give some idea of the hair upraised on the fore~ 
head [PL I. No. 8; PL I. No. 12], in which respect the 
head of the God of Medicine may be distinguished fi'om 
tlmt of Hades or Sarapis, otherwise not dissimilar in con- 
ception: in the case of the two latter deities, the hair 
generally hangs down straight on the forehead, imparting 
to their countenances a gloomier or more melancholy 
aspect^* 

With regard to the reverse types daring this period, 
the standing figure, so common afterwards, only occurs, 
so for as I know, on the set of copper coins of the larger 


** Assigned to Porgamon, tboagh uninscribed. 

** Wmckolmann, llist. of Anc. Art aaiouri th« Greeks (traus. 
Lodge, 1850), p. 110. Cp. Ovurbock, Oneeh. Kiuist Mythol. 
(2^a8), p. 71, p. 50$. 
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size, with obverse, head of Fallas [PI. I. No. 4]. The 
two commonest reverse-types are:— 

(1.) AZKAHnipV} ZXlTHPrOX]. Serpent coUed 
round staff wiUi knob at tne top. {Obv. bead of 
Asklepios r.) Size, *6, Brit. Mns. PI. I. 
No. 10. 

(2.) [A]2:KAHn[IOYl [ZJflTHPOr. Netted om¬ 
phalos aroond which a serpent is coiled, with bead 
to r. bead of Asklepios r.) Size, *75. 

Brit. bios. PI. I. No. 8. 

On some specimens otherwise similar to (1), the staff 
has no top. On other pieces, possibly of Pergamon 
though they are xmmscribed, with a head probably of 
Asklepios for obverse, the reverse has the serpent coiled 
round an extremely crooked staff (Brit. Mus- CoU.). The 
Askleptan staff is very commonly, though not invariably, 
represented on the monuments os crooked or knotted; 
hence the ingenious remark of Festus, ** Bocillum habet 
nodosum quod difficoltatem significat artis” (his staff is 
knotty like his craft). On-one or two specimens the 
serpent is found alone without the staff. The reverse of 
(2] calls for a few remarks* Here we find Asklepios 
assuming the title of a title characteristic of the 

light in which he was regarded by his worshippers at this 
period, and, which had been originally applied pre¬ 
eminently to Zeus.^^ This epithet was attached to the 
God of Healing with great frequency in later, and espe¬ 
cially Homan, times. Aristides calls him £<Drqp rwv oXu»', 
and he is constantly styled in later inscriptions AXKAH- 
niOZ ZHTHP.** In an inscription found at Verona we 
have the dedication ’Ao-KXijirt^ Hcpyaftili^, *Yy€tp, 


« Muller, Dinsert. on Ewn. (Eng. trans.), pp. 192—190. 

C. I. G., Nos. 8577, 6974; and see Boockb, C. I. G., Index 
No. HI., s. V. 'AfftcXipiot. 
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$(ot( The object around wKich the serpent 

is coiled is generally (and perhaps rightly) denominated 
the netted omphalos. The omphalos is, of course, more 
properly the attribute of Apollo, and on coins of An- 
tiochus I. and his successors we Have the well-known 
reverse type of Apollo seated on the netted omphalos. 
On a Pergamene coin of Commodos (PI. I. No. 20), we 
£nd an object standing beside the Qod of Medicine which 
is certainly meant, I think, for the omphalos, though it is 
small and rudely represented. In marble statues of this 
deity an omphalos, which is in certain instmices netted, is 
sometimes to be seen standing beside him, a globe occa¬ 
sionally taking its place. Of this substitution an instance 
occurs on a Roman denarius of Caracalla.*'^ (PI. I. 
Ko. 21, Brit. Mus.) The omphalos Asklepios probably 
derived through his connection with Apollo; for the 
great Sun-God, having himself also a medical was 
declared in legend to be the Either of the God of Medi¬ 
cine.^ On the coin next to be mentioned we have also 
another Apolline attribute passing over to Asklepios. 

Ohv .—Head of Apollo, Isor., r. 

Pft^.-ASKAHniOY ZilTHPOr. Tripod. 

S,. Size ‘7. Brii Mas. 


** The city which dedicated this is uncorUiu. 0. I. G., 
No. 6758. 

Unfortnoately, marble statues of Asklepios, or statues 
assumed to be of Asklepios, have suffered much at the hands of 
the modem restorer. The omphali standing by the statues 
engraved in Wieseler-MuUer, Dtnkinii\tr, PI. LX. No. 770, 
PI. LX. No. 775, are not, however, stated to be restorations, 
aud the figure (at any rate of PI. LX. No. 770) is probaMy 
that of Asklepios. The globe stands by a beardless figure 
called Asklepios in PI. LX. No. 776. 

** Op. the representations of Apollo with the SchJangenttah 
in ZtUMhrlJt J. vol ix. (1881), pp. 189—J41. 
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The tripod is not usually met with iu connection 
with Asklepios. On a Pompeian wall-painting^^ wo 
have a scene (laid, we may suppose, in one of the moun¬ 
tain glens of Thessaly) which brings before us three 
deities of healing—Asklepios with his stuff, in meditative 
attitude, Apollo crowned with his laurel-wreath, and 
Cheiron, the uncouth but kindly preceptor of both these 
divinities. In this case wo see raised upon a pedestal 
the tripod, as if a symbol common to all three. On one 
tablet of an ivory diptych,®® of a late period of art, which 
is now in the Mayer Collection at Liverpool, we hove 
flygieia feeding a serpent which is twisted round a tripod. 

Upon the specimen described below, Hygieia, who is 
generally called the daughter—sometimes the wife—of 
Asklepios, makes her first appearance on the Pergamene 
currency. 

AZKA ... [= magistrate’s name]. Head of 

Hygieia, before (and l>chind ?) which is n serpent. 

i?^r._AZKAHniO[Y] KAI VriEIAZ. Omphalos 
around which a seipent is coiled. 
iB. Size, S3. Brit Mns, PI. I. No. 9. 

The object on tho reverse round which the serpent is 
coiled is narrower and more pointed than the netted 
omphalos described above (PL 1. No. 8). It is more 
like the snake-encircled object—described in the BriiisK 
Museum Catalogue as an egg—which is found standing 
beside Apollo on Imperial coins of Bizya in Thrace.®' It 
may, however, be merely intended for the netted om¬ 
phalos. 

Telesphoros, the other subordinate medical deity who is 

Wieseler-Muller, Denkm., PI. LXII. n. 798. 

•• Wieseler*MuUcr, Dc«Arwi., PI. LXI., n. 792 b. Haskell, 
Jvf>rie$, p. 21. 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Grk. Coins, Vtrace, Bizya, No. 9. Cp. 
No. 8. 

VOL. II. THIRD 8KR1KS. JS 
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found associated with Aaklepios, does not seem to appear 
on the coins until the time of Hadrian.®* 

Ohv .—Head of Hadrian. 

Ret '.—Telesphoros standing, faebg, wearing mantle, which 
reaches nearly to the feet, with pointed hood. 
m. Brit. Mus. ColL Size, *65. [Cp. PI. I. No. 16, 
o&v. (head of Dionysos?)] 

K. Ottiried Muller thought that in this strange little 
divinity, whose mantle and pointed hood enshrouded head 
and body, we had a personification of hidden vital power; 
others have seen in him a genius of convalescence, or the 
renewing of life under the form of a child. In the opinion 
of Boeckh and Welcker,®* however, both the name and 
functions of Telesphoros should be connected with the initia¬ 
tion (TeX<cr0<^(a) and the mystic rites (reXerax) which had at 
Pergamon much importance in the temple-treatment of 
the sick. In any case, his worship originated at Perga- 
mon,®* and, so far as I can discover, there is no evidence 
of the existence of a god named Telesphoros at an earlier 
period than that indicated by our Pergamene coin of 
Hadrian. 

lY. The Imperial coinage of Pergomon commences 
with Augustus, and is continued, with but unimportant 
intermissions, during the reign of his successors, till it 
finally ceases about the middle of the third century a.d. 
Before proceeding to examine such pieces as offer types 

* The small Pergamene coins with o2i0. Dionysos ? r«v. Teles¬ 
phoros (PI. I. No. 16) [Cp. Mion. Sup. t. v.,Pergamus," 
Nos. 870, 874, 875], as well as the similar specimens with ohc, 
head of Pallas, rev. Telesphoros standing, facing, which occur in 
the Myslan district at Gargara, Pitano, and Poroselens, cannot 
eeitsinly be assigned to an earlier time than the reign of 
Hadrian. 

“ Gr. GoUfrl. Bd. H. s. 740. 

“ Cp. Bocckh, C. I. G., on inscr. No. 611, and Pans., H. 
11, 7. 
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iuiportont for our purpose, it will b© well to insert hero a 
list which I have drawn up giving the number of typos 
relating to Asklepios and his companion divinities which 
occur on the money of the successive sovereigns. Although 
this list cannot of course lay claim to be based upon all 
the Imperial Pergomene coins in osistcnce. It may per* 
haps be accepted as giving approximate results, and as 
representing at the loiceai computation the number of 
Asklcpian subjects which occur during the several 
reigns. 




Kumber 

Emperor, &c. 

Pate. 

of Aaklepian 



Typee" 

Augustus (Aug. and Livia) . 

B.C. 27—A.D. 14 

None. 

Tiberius (Tiberius and Livia). 

A.D. 14-A.D. 87 

1 ? 

Caligula .... 

87—41 

None. 

Claudius .... 

41—54 

None. 

Kero. 

54—C8 

None. 

Galba 

Otho . . . . ( 

Vitcllius . . , ( 

Vespasian ... 7 

08—70 

None. 

Titus. 

70—81 

None. 

Pomltian .... 

81—96 

2 

Nerva. 

06—98 

fNo coins-l 

Trajan .... 

98—117 

None. 

Hadrian .... 

117—188 

S (+1 ?). 

Sabina .... 

cire. A.D. 187 

1 

A^lius Cffisor 

138—188 

1 

Antoninus Pius 

188—161 

11 

Marcus Aurelius . 

161—180 

9 

L. Vorus .... 

161—160 

4 (+1 ?). 

Faustina, jon. 

Pied 176 

6 

Commodus .... 

177—102 

22 (+4 ?), 

Porlioax, Julianus 

108 

[No coins]. 


The numbers represent distinct varieties of type: where, 
however, under the same Emperor, a single type is employed 
by several of the magistrates of Porgamon (orparTyol) this type 
is reckoned separately each time it is accompanied by a new 
mngisli'ale’s name. 
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Emporor, &e. 

Date. 

Number 
of Asklopiaa 
Type*. 

Sept. Severus 1 



(S. Sev. aud Domna) > 

198—211 

6 

(S. Sev. and Carac.) j 



Julia Domna 

198—217 

1 

Beta (tdone) 

Died A.D. 212 

8 

Cai-acalla (Oaracalla and Geta) 

198—217 

24 

Macrinns .... 

217—218 

[No coins.] 

Elagabalos .... 

218—222 

2 

J. Maesa .... 


1 

Alex. Severus 

222—285 

8 

J. llamtea .... 

Died A.D. 235 

2 

Ilaximinus .... 

286—288 

1 

Maximos .... 

285—288 

1 

Goidianns L, IL . . ) 
Pupienus, B^binus . j 

288 

[No ooins.] 

Gordiauus m. 

238—244 

6 

Philip I. or II. . 

240 

1 

Trs^au Deems 

249—251 

1 

EtruscUla .... 

.... 

1 

Herennius Etruseos 

251 

1 

Hostilianns .... 

• • • ♦ 

None. 

Trebon. Gallas 

261—254 

[No coins.l 

^miliaoQS .... 

258 

[No corns.] 

Cornelia Supera . 

» • • • 

1 

Valerian, sen. 

258—2G0 

1 

Valerian, jun. 

• • • « 

None. 

Gallienos .... 

268—268 

8 

Saloninus .... 

Died A.D. 259 

None. 

Salonina .... 

Died after A.D. 2C8 

8 


It will be seen from the above table that beyond a 
doubtful inetance under Tiberius^ no typos having a 
reference to our divinity occur till the time of Bomition. 
Under Hadrian we get a few examples, but it is in the 
period extending from a.i>. 138 to a.d. 217 that the types 
which we are in search of appear with most frequency. 


** Mion., t. 2, p. 692, No. 545. 
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Their greater abundance at this period is very much what 
wo should, on other grounds, have expected. Both 
Antoninus and Aurelius were distinguished by their 
zeal in promoting the public worship of the gods, and 
Antoninus in particular adorned with new edifices the 
Argolic Epidaurus, the chief centre of the worship of 
Asklepios in Hellas proper. The relations of Caracalla 
with the great Pergamene divinity were, os will be noticed 
presently, of peculiar intimacy. The break in the series 
under Macrinus can be accounted for, and will also be 
noticed further on. From the accession of Elagabalus 
(a.d. 218 ) till the death of Gallieuus (a.p. 268 ) we have 
an almost consecutive series of Asklepian types, although 
the instances under the various reigns are not numerous 
—the total number of types, whether connected with 
Asklepian or othir subjects, being, in fact, not at all 
comparable to the number of the types which occur under 
the emperors who preceded Macrinus. Besides the 
Asklepian, a variety of other subjects occur as coin types; 
the various tj^pes, indeed, which have no reference to 
Asklepios quite equalling or suipassing in number those 
which do make allusion to the God of Medicine. But 
the important point to notice for our present purpose is 
that no other one subject or deity is represented with 
anything like the same frequency or constancy as Askle¬ 
pios. At the most we may set under Ck>mmodas four or 
five types relating to Pallas ; under Aurelius and L. Yerus 
one or two which refer to Herakles; but oven these deities, 
and especially others, like Zeus, Dionysos, and Cybele, 
only moke a fitful appearance here and there, and again 
retire, almost without having mado their presence percep¬ 
tible. They have, in fact, all the character of casually 
adopted types, and not, as in the case of Asklepios, of 
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subjects doliberatelj chosen to give outward expression to 
a religious belief which was widely, and no doubt sin¬ 
cerely, accepted. 

The Pergamene coins of Augustus and his successor 
offer nothing for our purpose, and their general character 
is concisely stated by Eckhel,^ who says, peaking of the 
former: “ Huic non mortuo, sed vivo quoque honores 
divines habuere Pergamcni, quod in utramque partem 
corum testantur numi.” It was under Tiberius, bowever, 
that the right of affording asylum was confirmed by the 
Kmperor and Senate to the Pergamene temple of Askle- 
]>ios, at a time when the claims advanced by many other 
Greek cities to a similar privilege were disallowed.^ 
During this reign there occurs for tho first time in the 
case of Pergumon the record of alliance, or oy^voui, with 
another city. As these alliance-coins, whether issued by 
Pergamon itself or by cities in alliance with Pergamon, 
most frequently bear Asklepian types, it will be more 
instructive to group them together at this point, than to 
leave them for isolated mention under the various reigns 
in which they appear. The extent to which religion among 
the Greeks was interwoven with every incident of civil 
and domestic life, the manner in which it found formal 
expression even in public festivities and State affairs, is 
well illustrated by toie custom of recoiding city alliances 
—often purely political—by representing on coins the 
typical divinities of the citizens party to the alliance. 
Sometimes, indeed, an alliance was recorded in more 
secular fashion—for instance, by personifying the Demos, 
or the city; but in the calse of Pergamon we shall find 


" Vod. iYmmj. Vet., vol ii. p. 465. 
*• Tarit., Ann. lU. 68. 
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this mode of record rare, and it is important to note how 
almost from first to last Asldepios retained his position as 
the representatiye deity of the city. The following table 
gives the number of Imperial coins attesting alliances 
between Pergamou and other places, and the number of 
Asklepian types which occur upon those coins. 


Allied Cities. 

Period of AUiance. 

Nomber 
of Alliance 
Coine.** 

Kmnbcr 
of Aeklopkn 
Types. 

Sardis and Pergamon 

Tiberius, Domitian 

5 

?1 

Ephesus, Smyrna, and 
Pergamon . 

Domitian, Antoni* • 
nus Pius . 

2 

2 

Pergamon and Ephesus 

Domit., M. Anrel., 
Commodns, Oa- 
racalla 

15 

11 

Epbesns and Poi^mon . 

GalUenus . 

1 

1 

Mytilone and Pergamon . 

Ant. Pius, Vale¬ 
rian I. . 

8 

8 

Adramyttium andPergamon 

Ant. Pius . 

1 

1 

Laodicea and Pergamon . 

M. Aurclin s, Faus¬ 
tina juD., Ca- 
racalla . 

8 

2 

Smyrna and Pergamon 

Oaraealla . 

0 

C 

Pergamon and Nicomedia . 

Gordian III. 

8 

8 

Hiorapolis and Pergamon . 

PhUip I. (?) 

1 

1 


Total . 

48 

80 (+1 ?). 


The earliest 6/i^raKi, that of Sardis and Pergamon under 
Tiberius, is (apparently) indicated merely by the personi¬ 
fied Demos of each city clasping the right hand of his 
companion, in symbol of amity. On another specimen 
one Demos is crowned by the other. Kionnet mentions 
two coins of this period which he says have the Lydian 


** As in the former table, the numbers refer to distinct varie> 
ties of type. 
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Jupiter and A«klepios, and Herakles extending his hand 
. to Pergamos. But I suspect he has mistaken the per- 
sonified Demi for deities.^ Under Domitian, in the 
alliance between Ephesus, Smyrna, and Pergamon, we get 
Asklepios standing between two figures of Nemesis; ^ but 
it is not till the time of Aurelius and Commodus that the 
god begins to take up a more permanent position in the 
indication of the The numerous alliance coins of 

Pergamon and Ephesus nearly nil belong to the reign of 
Commodus. The most usual mode of representation, and 
one which wc find as late as Gollienus,*' is to place side 
by side the simnlacmm of the Ephesian Artemis and the 
statue of Asklepios. In one case, these deities are 
crowned by a winged victory who hovers in the air above 
them, with a wreath intended for the head of each 
(PI. I. No. 20, Brit. Mus.). In another instance tbe 
two deities appear, facing, in tetrastyle temples (Brit. 
Hus.}, while we find yet another form of commemo¬ 
rating the iftovoia on the coin figured in PI. I. No. 19 
(Brit Hus.), on which little images of the Porgameno 
and Epb^ion divinities are held in tbe right hands of 
bearded and youthful personages. Sometimes between 
these standing figures an altar is seen, lighted os if pre¬ 
pared for solemn sacrifice.*’ It is curious to notice that 
on the aUiance coin issued under CaracoUa, although 
Asklepian types are then so abundant at Pergamon, the 
city is not represented by Asklepios, but by Zeus (proba¬ 
bly Zeus Pbilios), wbo bolds in his right hand tbe eagle. 


® Mion., t. ii. p. 505, No. S-IS; Sup. t. v. p. 481., No. 948. 

Mion., Sup. t. V. p. 431, No. 949. 

•* Mion., Sap. t. v., No. 1172, “PergAinns." 

® Mion., t ii., No. C02, “ Pergaiuus.” 
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ArtemU standing for Ephesus as usual.^ The alliance 
coins of Smyrna and Pergamon all belong to the reign of 
Caracalla, and present us with a variety of types. Some¬ 
times a turretcd female figure (the City of Pergamon) 
extends her right hand to the Amazon who represents 
Smyrna; or two temples are seen os witness to the alliance. 
When Asklepios appears for Pergamon, he is either figured 
standing os usual between the two figures of Nemesis,^ 
or his image is held in the outstretched right hand of the 
turreted Amazon (Smyrna) [PI. II. No. 7, Brit. Mus.]. 
The Pergamene deity is also seen standing in his usual 
attitude by the side of Fortune,^ or again standing before 
a seated figure of Oybele.^ A coin of Aurelius inscribed 
AAOAIKEilN nePrAMHNHN OMONOIA shows 
the figure of Zeus Laodicenus just os it appears on the 
other money of Laodicea issued under the same Emperor. 
Asklepios, who is slightly shorter in stature than his 
companion, stands on the right, turned towards the other 
deity, who holds in his right hand tho eagle [PL II. No. 
2, Brit. Hus.]. Under the younger Faustina the same 
alliance is, however, represented not by male, hut by 
female figures—turreted personifications of their respec¬ 
tive cities. This change of representation was perhaps 
intended as a sort of compliment to the Empress. In the 
case of Nicomodia we get a further variation of the 
alliance type, Asklepios and Uemeter being portrayed 
standing together on the prow of a vessel [PI. II. No. 9, 
Brit, Mus.].® 

** Catal. del 3fu«. naz. di Napofi, I. Mooote Greche (1870), 
No. 7940. 

** Leake, Nam. Htll. Sapp., “Asia,” p. 79. 

•• Brit. Mas. Coll. 

" Brit. Mas. CoU. 

** Among the alliance coins I have not of coarse iacladod the 

VOL. n. THIRD SERIES. V 
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Returning to our review of the more remarkable coins 
issued during the reigns of the snccessive emperors, our 
attention is first arrested by the coins minted under 
Hadrian; indeed, as was before observed, no Asklepian 
devices occur with certainty before the time of this sove¬ 
reign. Under Hadrian,^ we find Asklepios as he is 
henceforth almost invariably represented on coins [cp. PI. 
L Ko. 15 (of Antoninus Pius)], holding in his right the 
Schlangmstabf his mantle wrapped round in the familiar 
way 80 as to leave the right arm and chest bare, and with 
his head not facing, but turned towards the left, as if 
addressing a companion. The head of Asklepios is so 
constantly turned in this way, even when he appears 
standing ahn$, that it would almost seem that the coin- 
engraver who first introduced this type copied it in a 
slavish manner from an Asklepios which formed part of 
some well-known ff^'oup in bronze or marble which perhaps 
represented Hygieia and her father conversing, in an 
attitude similar to that which we find, for instance, on 
the coin of Antoninus Pius in PL I. Ho. 14; cp. PI. II. 
No. 8. When once this Asklepios was, as it were, 
detached by the artist from the sculptured group and 
transferred to coins, the typo would be simply copied by 
other cities which wished to give on their money a repre¬ 
sentation of Asklepios, without being able to exert any in¬ 
dependent effort of creative skill. During this reign, as 
has already been noticed, Telesphoros first appears, in bis 


specimens reading riEPf AM NIKAIEHN KIABIAN (hlion., 
Bnp. t V. No. 1181, “ Pergamus.” Cp. ih. No. 1097); on which 
coins see Kenner, IHe Mi'mzsaniml de» Stiftet St. Floriaii, 
pp. ICO—162. 

• ItfioD., Sup. U V. No. 977, “Pergamus.” 
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usual quaint costume,’® and on a coin of iEUus,” Asklepios 
—his bead turned towards the left—is seen in company 
with the little Telesphoros who stands by his side on the 
left, reaching no higher than the top of the staff which is 
held by the God of hledioine. Under Hadrian, also, 
Hygieia appears, represented feeding the serpent from 
her patera—a familiar motire which now appears for the 
first time on the Pergamene coins. Mionnef* cites from 
Vaillant Qr.) a coin which, if we could rely on its 

genuineness, would be of high interest. It has the head 
of Hadrian on the obverse, and the following is the 
description given of the reverse: Jupiter couch 6 sur le 
Uctisternium ; t cdt4 de lui, une femmo 5 demi-nue assiso; 
derridre, un bomme paraissant d servir d table.’* jS*., size 
6 . The scene represented on this coin is evidently one of 
those banquets which form the siibject of a large and 
well-known class of Greek roliefs. A very large number 
of these reliefs are imdoubtedly sepulchral, but* it seems 
that a small number must be considered os votive offerings 
to Asklepios.’’ On a very curioxis coin of Bizya in 
Thrace'*^ we got a male and female figure reclining at a 
banquet, with a servant drawing wine, as on the set of 
reliefs just mentioned ; and the presence of the ScAlanffen^ 
siab and other considerations seem to prove that Askle¬ 
pios and Hygieia are there intended to be represented. 
It is, of course, not safe to rely on Vaillant’s state- 


See above, p. 26. 

Brit. Mas. CoU., M., size 8. 

” Sap. t. V. No. 970, “ Pergamus.” 

” For authorities see Zeit. fur Nmwx., vol. v. p. 820 ff; and 
vol. viii. p. 101 (notes); and reff. in BvlU d« Corr. Hell., voL ii 
(1878), pp. 74, 75. 

« See Von Sallet in Zeit. /. Nuui., vol. v. p. 820 ff. 
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ment that tlie figure on his coin is Jupiter; it is no 
doubt only a bearded male figure; but attention should 
be directed to the specimen as possibly famishing—if 
genuine^—another example of the very rare class of types 
to which the Bizyan coin belongs.’® A coin of Hadrian's 
wife, Sabina, supplies us with a representation of Koronis, 
whom the Asklepian legend most widely current made 
the mother of the god [PI. I. No. 13, Brit Mus.]. The 
name KOPflNIC placed on the right of the coin insures 
a correct attribution. This figure wears a long garment 
reaching to the feet, and her head is veiled; the right 
hand is raised to the left shoulder, her left being laid 
straight across the body at the waist. 

The types referring to the God of Medicine under 
Antoninus Pius, though they then first begin to occur in 
considerable numbers, are not of high interest. Among 
them we find, for the first time at Pergamon, the familiar 
group of Asklepios in company with his daughter. The 
former has his head turned to the left, as if conversing 
with Hygieia, who, turned towards the right, feeds the 
seipent from the patera held in her outstretched left 
hand [PL I. No. 14, Brit. Mus.]. A variation of this 
group occurs under the next Emperor,’* and is repeated 
under Lucius Verus [PL II. No. 8, Brit. Mus.]. In the 
latter instances the female figure holds a serpent in her 
right hand, but her left, which is raised, appears to grasp 
the end of her veil. It should be noted that her head is 


” Cp. Panofka, A>k. «. Atklep., p. 804, who quotes from 
Sestini (see Hioo., Sup. t. vii. p. 447, ko. 604) a coin of Hadrian 
of Thyateira in Lydia which has' Asklepios *' and bis ** wiTo " 
reclining on a conch; the horse, and serving boy. 

Brit. Mns. Coll., ZE., size 1*7. 
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veiled. On other coins of this reign Asklepios himself 
appears crowned by Pallas'^ and also by Zens.’* 

Under Aurelius, the most noteworthy coin is that 
reproduced in PI. II. Ko. 3, and it is unnecessary to do 
more than mention in passing certain other subjects which 
occur: for instance, a seated Zeus, who holds in his right 
hand a small figure of Asklepios a serpent coiled upon 
an altar (Brit. Mas.); and the great Pergamene Triad, with 
Telesphoros in the centre.^ Of the coin about to be dis¬ 
cussed there is a specimen in the British Museum, though 
its condition is, unfortunately, extremely poor. There is 
a similar ^>ecimen described in Hionnet,^ which has, 
however, been retouched, apparently in the inscription 

Obv. —^Hcad and titles of M. Aurelius. 

Eni CTP CKAJAAriCTeOYC?] Statoo of 

Asklepios, facing, holoing in r. SeJUangenttab. The 
statue stands upon a very tall pedestal which 
rises above the oxergual lino, the latter dividing 
the coin into two nearly oc^ual divisions. Above 
the exergue, on each side of the statue, the 
reclining river^gods, Seleinos and Keteios; be¬ 
low exergue, C€A€INO[C?JKHT€l[OC?] 
riEP rAMHNHN, and on each side, a wreath. 

PI. 11. No. 8 (Mionnei’s sulphur cost). 

Both in attitude and in the arrangement of tho 
hair, the figure of Asklepios ^caotly corresponds to that 
which afterwards appears on a coin of CaracoUa [PI. III. 
No. 5]. The presence of the god between the two rivei’s 
might he most naturally explained as giving us the topo- 


" Mion., Sup. t. V. No. 099, “Pergamus." 

Mien., t. ii. No. 569, ** Pergamus." 

” Mion., t. ii. No. 578, ** Pergamus.” 
Mion., t. ii. No. 684, “Pergamus.” 

T. ii. p. 602, No. 582. 
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graphical indication that his temple was situated in the 
city, between the two rivers which £owed on the eastera 
and western sides of the Akropolis. It is now, however, 
almost certain that the Fergamene Asklepieion was 
situated, not within the ci^ itself, os Cboiseol-Gooffier 
and the older topographers supposed, but> as we have 
already stated, a little distance out of the town, west from 
the Akropolis. The statue of Asklepios on this coin may, 
therefore, be taken as convertible with the city of Per- 
gamon itself, as a comprehensive symbol of the great 
cultus with which the religious life and energies of tiie 
city were boimd up; just as on another coin of the same 
Marcus Aurelius^ we find Fortune, who doubtless sym¬ 
bolises the material prosperity of the city, represented 
standing with Keteios and Selcinos at her feet, the latter 
grasping each other^s hands. 

The coin of Lucias Yems next to be described is of 
much interest 

Obv .—Head and titles of L. Yoms. 

Eni CTPfA A]TYA KPATIfnnOY] 
[HEPrAMHNn^N AlC NEOKO. AskJe- 
pios standing with staff, his head turned to* 
wards L ; on his left side is a small naked figure, 
whose right hand is raised. Between the two 
figures, lat gnawing uncertain object. 

M. Brit. Mas. [PI. U. No. 4.] 

Fanofka, who has engraved a similar coin‘d from one of 
Hionnet^s casts, states that the smaller figure holds in his 
right hand a torch, and supposes him to be Euamerion, a 
divinity corresponding to Telosphoroa, who was worshipped 
at Titane as The Morning. With regard to the animal 

« Mion., t. E p. 602, No. 683. 

" Ask. u. Askiep., Pi. II. No. 4; p. 295. Mion., t. E p. 008, 
No. 589. 
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between the two figures which Panofka took for a sow, 
there was more difficulty; but the German arohseologist, 
with all the ingenuity of despair, boldly asserted that this 
was an abbreviated form of 'YyUta, and even obscurely 
hinted that a terres was not such a bad symbol to occur 
under an Emperor whose name was Verus. We need not 
linger long over Panofka^s explanation, because the 
animal in question is certainly not a sow but a rat. The 
little animal is gnawing food or some other object, and 
exactly resembles the small bronse figures of rats gnawing 
a fruit or cake which are frequently to- be met with in 
museums. What, then, does the rat here signify? So 
far as I am aware, the rat is nowhere mentioned as an 
attribute of Asklepios. It is pre-eminently the symbol of 
the Apollo sumamed or ^fiivOios. In a statue 

by the famous Skopas, this divinity was portrayed with 
one foot placed upon a rat; and certain agate stones 
have been found sculptured with small images of 
rata, which rest upon a base inscribed with the words 
El Ml XMINGEHE.'*^ The god was considered the 
destroyer of these much-dreaded pests of ancient agri¬ 
culture, of whom we hear much in the authors, Strabo 
saying that in Spain their great multitude often caused 
pestilential diseases. With regard to the appearance of 
this symbol on the Pergamene coin, what I would now 
suggest is that it points to some’ actual association at Per- 
gamon of the cults of Asklepios and Apollo Smintheus, 
amounting, perhaps, almost to an assimilation of the two 
deities. That such an explanation is not a purely arbitrary 
one, I believe I can show on two grounds. In the first 
place, we do actually find that Asklepios and Apollo 


•* Num.t 1858, p. 88. 
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Smintheus are associated together, and that too at Alex* 
andria Troas, the very stronghold of the worship of the 
latter. Thus upon a cippus found in the ruins of that 
place, we read a dedication to Apollo Smintheus, to Aside* 
pios Soter and the deities named Moxyneitai and on a 
sarcophagus found in the Troad, Asklepios Soter is again 
associated with the same Apollo.^ But, beyond this, we 
can show at Pergamon itself actual traces of the associa¬ 
tion of these two diviniti^ just about this period as well os 
a little after it. On a coin of the city issued under 
Antoninus Pius [PL II. No. 6], we find two deities 
standing, facing; one is Asklepios, and the other is the 
Sminthian Apollo, represented with his patera and bow 
precisely as on the coins of Alexandria Trous. At the 
first glance the type would seem to indicate an oUiauco 
between the two cities. This, however, is not the cose, as 
there is no mention of ^/xovoia or of any city besides Per¬ 
gamon, the legend of the reverse being:—EFII HPY 
NYMniAIAC BEPONIKHC REPrAMHNnN. I 
should note that an exceptional and apparently a specially 
sacred character is given to th is coin by its being struck, 
not under the supervision of the civil magistrate 
as is almost invariably the case, but by a who 

in this instance is a woman. Instances of a female 
wpvTwtf are rare, and her functions seem to have been not 
civil but religious.*^ On the Greek Imperial coins of 
certain cities we sometimes find, indeed, the name of a 
priest associated in the inscription with the civil magis¬ 
trate : sometimes the civil magistrate adds to his civic a 


C. I. G„ No. 8577. 

** De Witte in Hev. iS’lim., 1858, p. 82. 
" C. I. a, Nos. 8415, 8953e/. 
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religious title—for instance, ©EOAOTOC on coins of 
Pergamon— OP, again, a coin is struck by a alone.®® 
As, however, at Pergamon <rTpor» 7 y^s ia the almost in¬ 
variable title on the coins, the sudden appearance of a 
female wpiJrayts, alone, is remarkable. Tbis coin of An¬ 
toninas cannot, of course, be later than a.d. 161, and our 
coin of L. Verus must fall between the years a.d. ICl — 
169 ; so that in fact just at this period the connection of 
the Sminthian Apollo with the great god of Pergamon is 
thus made known to us from the coins. And still Liter, 
as the reverse type of a coin which bears on the obverse 
the heads of Septimius Severus and Caracalla [PI. 11. 
No. 5, Brit. Mus.], we again get Asklepios and the same 
Apollo in company. Asklepios, draped as usual, stands 
with his head turned towards his companion, while Apollo, 
who, as is often the case with Smintheus, appears without 
clothing, holds in the left hand his bow, while his right, 
which is extended over an altar placed between himself 
and his companion, doubtless held a patera. This coin is 
signed as usual by a arpanTyof. Who the small naked 
figure®® standing by the God of Healing on the coin of 
Verus may he, I am unable to explain. His back is half 
turned to the god, and his right hand is raised with a 
curious action. He is not clinging to the clothing of 
Asklepios, as Panofka erroneously states, and in the 
Hionnet sulphur cast I can detect no traces of his holding 
a torch. The British Museum specimen here described 
does not help us, as the left hand of this figure is obli¬ 
terated. I cannot help suspecting that the whole scene 


“ Lenormant, La Moitnaia, 1. iii. pp. 93—112. 

• ** Compare the coins of Scrdica (Thraciss) in Mion., Sup. t. ii. 
p. 490, Nos. 1691, 1692. 
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may have reference to some mystic rites whether of 
initiation or divination.^ For the rat was attached to 
the Sminthian Apollo, not only as an emblem of pestileuco 
or destruction, but as a symbol of divination—futtrocwraroi 
o! says Aillian. The editors of the J^Ute des 
Monuments CSramo^rapfiigucs think they have discovered 
in a vase«painting a scene of initiation connected with 
Apollo Smintheus.*^ A female figure, supposed by them 
to be Telete (the initiation), seems to be welooming to the 
mystic rites a youth who kneels before her. The latter is 
unclad, and between him and ^e female figure is a rat. 
Whether this scene is rightly interpreted, and whether 
the type of our coin may have any kind of connecdon 
with it, I will not decide; but I believe that the existence 
of some intimate relationship subsisting at Fergamon 
during this period between Ashlepias and &e Sminthian 
Apollo may be fairly considered as made out from the 
coins we have cited,® 

Caracalla is the only Emperor who can vie with Com* 
modus for the number of his coins with Asklepian types. 
We have already referred to the coins of the latter which 
represent the God of Medicine standing in his temple 
[FL II. No. Ij, and we need now only mention the 
Telesphoros in a distyle temple or shrine [FL I. No. IS], 
and a specimen which presents us with the Emperor 
standing before a lighted altar, holding in his right hand 
the statue of Asklepios, while, behind, is Victory, who 


It may be a mere coioeidesce, but this coin alone, of all the 
Pergamene “ medallions '* which I have soen, is piercod os if 
intended to be worn as an amulet, the reverse side uppermost, 

** Tom. ii. pi. civ. 

** On the Sminthian Apollo, see especially Fo Witte in Itee. 
Num., 1858, p. 1 £ 
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crowns him.®* The following description refers to a coin 
in the French Collection which is here photographed from 
the Uionnet snlphnr oast of the original :—^ 

Obc .—^Head and titles of Oommodas. 

eni CTP HA TAYKONIANOY fieP- 
PAMHNHN B NeflKOPHN. Staiao of 
Asklepios on pedestal, on each side of which 
yoothful centaur holding torch. Asklepios has 
long hair flowing down on each side of the head ; 
his r. holds Schlaugetistab which reaches to the 
armpit; his 1. is laid straight across the body. 

Size, 18*. [PI. II. No. 10.] 

Tho i'dlc of the centaurs in the Gneco-Boman period of 
art is a varied one. Sometimes we dnd them harnessed 
to tho car of Dionysos or of Herakles, and on coins of Per- 
gamon we may see them drawing a chariot in which is 
a seated figure who is perhaps Zeus.®* It is not uncommon, 
especially on sarcophagi, to find them, as here, with 
flaming torches. On a Pergnmone coin of Carocolla and 
Geta cited by Mionnet®® there arc two centaurs holding 
torches in their hands, and carrying an image said to be 
of Asklepios; and on another coin of our city, of Lucius 
Yerus, there is a figure, described as A.8klepio8, drawn 
in a chariot hy two centaurs also holding torches.®^ This 
connection of centaurs with Asklepios, if it be not merely 
arbitrary and meaningless, may easily have been suggested 
by the legend winch made the great centaur, Cheiron, bis 
instructor in the healing art. The two centaurs standing 
with their torches on each side of the statue of Asklepios 


•* Mion., t. ii. No. 607, ** Pergamus.” 

” Mion., t. ii. No. 600, “Pergamus.” 

** Mion., sup. t. V. No. 10C8, “ Pergamus.” 
“ Sup. t. V. No. 1184, “Pergamus.” 

** Mion., t. ii. No. 598, “ Pergamus.” 
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have been explained as Morning and Evening on either 
side of the AyXois 0eo«.* Pursuing, however, a hint of 
Welcker’s,” we may, I think, with greater probability 
refer the torches which are here brought into close 
proximity with what appears to be the temple-statue of 
Asklepios to some actual peculiarities in his coitus. 
** There,** says Aristides the Ehetor, speaking of Per* 
gamon, there, are kindly torches raised on high to all 
men by the god who invites them to himself: yea, and he 
lifls up Very Light.**^** Torches are mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the Incubations of lais,^^* and once, during the 
night time, when the little god Telesphoros appeared in 
dream to one of the sick who lay in a temple of Asklepios 
and seemed to dance around his neck, a light, os if from 
the sun, shone upon the wall opposite.^*^ And doubtless 
to many in those days, when, whatever provision there 
might otherwise be for the public health, no hospital as 
yet threw open its doors to the poor in sickness, ^at light 
which shone in the temple of the great Pergamene 
divinity must have truly seemed a light of healing; ”— 
8edentihu6 i» rtglom utnhr(B iMrta Lux orta est eis. 

With the accession of Caracalla the coins of Pergamon 
assume a well-marked and interesting character. They 
at once strike the attention by their great size, which 
gives them the appearance of medallions, though they 
bear the name of a crr/>an 7 yAc as usual. These largo coins 
constitute the chief bulk of the Pergamene currency 


** Psnofka, Ask. u. AskUi}., p. 810. 

•• Gr. Gotlerl.f ii. pp. 742-—744. 

Aristid., p. 620, od. Jebb. 

Aristid., p. 819, ©d. Jebb. 

Aristid., p. 815, od. Jebb. With ro^^d to tho temple 
lighting see also Girard, L'AteUpieion d^Athenes, p. 72. 
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whict bears the effigy of Caracallo. The tj'pos, moreover, 
are distinctly in subject, the Emperor himself figur¬ 

ing in nearly all of them. Thus we behold him in military 
attire standing between two ensigns,*®* or seated on his 
horse crowned by Victory, while before him is a trophy nnd 
captives.*®* The Blessed Gods appear but rarely on his 
coins, with the notable exception of Asklepios. Nor is 
this appearance of the God of Healing to be wondered at. 
Suffering both in mind and body, tormented by the 
frightful spectres of his father and murdered brother 
which stood before him in the night time, the Emperor 
had recourse to strange rites and invocations of the dead, 
and turned at last to the great God of Healing for his aid. 
In the year 214*® he visited Pergamon, eager to seek the 
temple of Asklepios, and prepared to undergo the half¬ 
medical, half-ceremonial treatment to which a patient was 
there submitted.*® The visit, indeed, proved of no avail, 
and but three years later Caracalla met his end by 
assassination. This royal visit, however, has leit inef¬ 
faceable traces on the coinage of this period; nor was 
Caracalla ill-disposed towards the city of the great god. 
It is known that be conferred upon the Pergamenes 
certain privileges ;*® and on one of his enormous coins of 
Pergamon, the reverse of which is entirely covered with 
inscription, we read the magnificent boast, H RPATH 
THC ACIAC KAI MHTPOROAIC RPHTH KAI 
TPic NenKOPOc npxiTH ton cgbacton 

»« Mien., Sup. t. V. No. 1099, “ Pergamus.” 

Mion., t. ii. No. C23, “ Pergamus.” 

• This is Clinton's date. According to Eckhel (D. N. V., 
vol. ii. p. 468), Caracalla visited Porgnmon in a.u.c. 968 
(A.n. 215). 

•« Horodian, iv. 8. 

Dio. Cass., lib. Ixxviii. sect. 20. 
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neprAMHNHN nOAIC.^“ The coin figured on 
PL III. No. 1, may serve as a kind of introduction to this 
series. Upon ^is piece we see the Emperor, whom wo 
may suppose to be entering Pergamon for the first time, 
seated on horseback, with his right hand raised to suluto 
the city (represented by a female figure) who awaits him, 
holding in her right hand the great divinity of tiie place. 
On another coin, the Emperor, turned towards the city, 
seems to be delivering an harangue, while, behind him, 
a small image of Yictory held by a male figure is placing 
a wreath upon his head.'*® Henceforth we constantly 
find the Emperor in company with Asklepios, and 
generally engaged in sacrifice. On the sx>ecimen in 
PI. III. No. 4, the former may be seen extending a patera 
over the lighted altar which stands on the left of the god; 
at other times, a victim is about to be sacrificed. Of this 
we get an instance on the coin in PI. III. No. 2 [Mion. 
sulphur cast], where Asklepios is seen standing in his 
temple; while before it is the Emperor, with a victimarius 
striking at a gibbous bull. The appearance of this bull, ia> 
tended as a sacrifice to Asklepios, should bo noted, as it 
elsewhere occors very mrely, if indeed at all, in connection 
with him.'^® On another of Caracalla's Pergamene coins 
we also find the same victim standing between the 
Emperor and Asklepios, for whom it is evidently designed 
as a sacrifice [PI. III. No. 6]. It may be added that on a 
noteworthy coin of Pergamon issued under Septimius 
Severus and Julia Domna, we find, standing before a 


Brit. Mos. Coll., size 1*8. 

Brit. Mus. CoU. 

"" A ball was one of the victims offered to Asklepios at Athens 
on the occasion of public festivals. See C. I. A., u. No. <1586, 
line 16. Cp. Wieselor-Mtiller, DenkmUlcr, Th. ii. n. 702. 
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curious edifice, two statues of the same kind of bull 
[PI. III. No. 8]. But it is not only on the coins of Per- 
gamon that Caracalla records his sacrifice to Asklepios. 
We observe it forming the subject of the reverse type of 
an aureus issued at Home in a.d. 215, the very year 
after his visit to the Asiatic city [PI. Ill, No. 3]. On 
this coin, the Emperor, attended by a togatod figure, is 
sacrificing with a patera held over a flaming altar. Ho 
is turned towards a temple, in front of which is a statue 
of Asklepios. It is also interesting to find an outburst of 
Asklepian types on the bronze and silver money of 
Caracalla which was minted at Home in this same year 
[e.g. PI. I. No. 21]. The last coin of this reign which 
requires a detailed notice is one on which the Emperor 
is again seen addressing his devotions to the Pergamcno 
god [PL HI. No. 7], On the reverse of this specimen 
CaracaUa is represented in military dress, with his right 
hand upraised to salute a serpent entwined around a tree, 
its head towards the Emperor. In the area between the 
tree and the latter a figure of Telesphoros is seen, placed 
upon a pedestal. That the serpent who is here receiving 
adoration is Asklepios is rendered certain both by the 
presence of Telesphorcw, and by a comparison of this piece 
with another of Caracalla's Pergamene coins,on which 
Telesphoros is represented upon a pedestal placed, as here, 
between the Emperor and Asklepios, who is there depicted 
in the ordinary way. Although the serpent is an attribute 
of the Cod of Healing, which is almost invariably present, 
it is not usual to find the god represented as on the coin 
now under discussion. Serpents, however, were kept in 
many of his temples, and, indeed, were sometimes con- 


lu Mion., t. ii. No. C86, “ Pergamus.” 
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sidered as tlie incarnation of the deity himself, especially 
in the transmission of his worship from one city to another. 
Thus, the people of Sikyon traced the origin of their 
Asklepios cnitus to a Sikyonian woman who had brought 
the god from Epidaurus in the form of a serpent.^^^ In 
the form of a serpent also the god was brought from 
Epidaurus to Borne. On a famous medalHon of Antoninus 
Pius we see the serpent—that is, Asklepvos-^about to 
plunge from the vessel which has conveyed him into the 
waves of Father Tiber, who welcomes him with outstretched 
band, and upon whose island the first Boman temple of 
the new divinity was afterwards erected. This medallion 
bears the inscription, AESCVLAPIVS,’*^ 

On the obverse of a good many of Caracalla’s Perga- 
mene coins, especially those of the largest module 
(Mionnet’s size 13), we find, as a countermark, a wreath, 
and sometimes also the sign or letter C. On an alliance 
coin of Commodus, and on coins of Domna and Septimiua 
Severus, we find the first of these two countermarks (the 
wreath) in conjunction with a small head of Caracalla 
also impressed as a counter-mark. Coins of Antoninas 
Pius, M. Aurelius, and Commodus are found counter- 
marked with the head of Caracalla alone. It is always 
somewhat hazardous to try to decide positively what 
such mint-marks may signify. Possibly, however, we 
shall here not be very far the truth in ex¬ 

plaining them thus. We may suppose that under 
Caracalla the Pergamene currency of the Emperor was 
eked out by the coins of hie earlier predecessors (Ant. 
Pius, M. Aurelius, Commodus), which he mode current 


Paus., ii. 10, 8. 

Froehner, Let MedaiUont, p. 58. 
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by placing his own head in a small stamp on their obverse. 
The very large coins of Caracalla himself may be regarded 
as having the character of an exceptional issue, and such 
of them os bear the coimtermark of a wreath we may 
imagine to have been distributed by the Emperor as a 
largess at the Public Games—along with a few others of 
the large-sized coins of his more immediate predecessors 
(Commodus, Sept. Severus, J. Domna), which are also 
countermarked with a wreath as well as with his head. 
On several of the Emperor's coins of this city^*^ we notice 
an allusion to Games, conveyed in the usual way by 
wreaths and agonistic urns. The Games thus recorded are 
OAYMniA and RYSIA, It is curious, however, that 
there should be no mention of the festivals called Askle- 
pieia, which were principally agonistic. We know from 
inscriptions^^ that they were celebrated at Pergamon 
about this period, and some instances are to be met witb 
of their being recorded on coins; for example, on those of 
Epidaurus. 

Caracalla's was the lost really groat issue of Pergamene 
money. After his reign the coins become fewer in 
number and smaUer in size —** magis secundum veterem 
modestiam," as Eckhel says. Of his successor there are 
no coins. And although jVIacrinus reigned only for a 
short period, this gap, in a series otherwise very con¬ 
secutive, is probably to be regarded as significant; for 
we know from history that this Emperor withdrew from 
the Pergamenes the privileges which had been conferred 
upon them by his predecessors; and that on their ventur¬ 
ing to abuse him for this proceeding he publicly disgraced 


7?.y. Mion., t. ii. No. G2C, “ Pergamus.” 

C. I. G., No. 8208, &c. 
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Aad from this point onwards, although Askle- 
pios is still pretty^ constantly represented, the types are 
unoriginal and rudely executed. Three only of these 
types, which present a slight variety, call for special 
notice. On a coin of Valerian Senior'^^ we find Asklepios 
and Fortune represented together, standing. Under 
Trajan Deoius,^^ Hermes is said to appear in company 
with the Ood of Medicine; while, on a coin of Herennius 
Etruscus, which Mionnet^^’ cites from Vaillant, Asklepios 
appears with a figure who is described as Juno Pronnba. 
As tbe goddess holds in each hand a torch, it is more 
likely that she is Demeter, with whom Asklepios is some¬ 
times associated. 

At last, under Saloniua, the coinage of Pergamon ceases; 
nor do we find upon the money of the wife of Gallienus the 
familiar effigy of Asklepios. And yet the great Perga- 
mene divinity, whose influence we have now traced by 
means of coins from the time of the kings down to the 
latter half of the third century of our era, still makes, as 
it were, a last faint straggle for existence. The parting 
genius is indeed with sighing sent, but upon the scanty 
specimens of this last mintage Hygieia is still found 
feeding the seipent from her Patel's.^ Beyond this date, 
or about a.d. 268, our existing archmological evidence 
does not, I believe, enable us to follow the fortunes of the 
Pergamene Asklepios. 

And here, too, this article must end. Of the various 
specimens discussed in our inquiry, many, no doubt, are of 

I'* Dio. Cass., lib. Ixxviu. sect 20. 

Brit. Mus. CoU. 

Mion., t. ii No. 657, “ Pergamos.” 

'*• Mion., Sap. t. v. No. 1160, “Pergamus.” 

** BBoo., Sup. t. V. No. 1177, “Pergamos.” 
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no unimportant historical significance, while others, again, 
it must be admitted, are not of equal ralue. But at any rate 
it is the business of the Numismatist and of the Archtoologist 
to make a full and definite statement as to the exact amount 
of evidence, whether negative or positive, which their own 
branch of study has to offer with regard to any given 
subject of importance; to put in (in the legal phrase) all 
the documenta relating to the case, in order that the 
judge—that is, the philosophical historian*—may have 
before him every particle of the evidence. Much of such 
archax)logical evidence the historian of genius will set 
aside as only of minor importance or as wholly irrelevant; 
but much, again, he will indubitably pronounce to be 
pre-eminently fruitful and indispensable; and, after 
arranging and classifying its details, will finally base 
upon it—not for the benefit of specialists only, hut of 
scholars and thoughtful men in general—a judgment 
which shall be equally sound and luminous. 

Warwick Wroth. 
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ROMAN COINS FOUND IN THE FOREST OF DEAN, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

WuEN the Romans had conquered that portion of ancient 
Stlui'ia, which lay between the Severn and the Wye, and 
now hnown as the Forest of Bean, they became possessed 
of some of the richest iron mines in Britain, and they 
appear to have bemx fully alive to. the value of the ground 
thus acquired; for remains of their iron workings are to 
be found in various situations over nearly the whole of 
the mineral district of the forest. 

No important stronghold of Roman times is to be foimd 
in the immediate neighbourhood of these workings, 
though there are small camps at Lydney, St. Briavels, &c. 
A branch of the Via Julia ran along the south-east side of 
the peninsula, and the whole district is intersected with 
ancient roods used for the conveyance of the raw material, 
and the iron in its fiiet rough state. These roads com¬ 
municate with the Wyo on the one side, and the Severn 
on the other, and are not mere trackways, but paved and 
pitched ways, the kerbstones of which may be seen at 
intervals for miles along their course. 

Jjarge quantities of Roman coins have from time to 
time been found in different parts of the Forest of Bean, 
and neai’ly the whole of them were discovered either in 
the ancient iron workings or closely adjacent to them. 
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tTnfortunately most of these hoards were dispersed 
before their contents were recorded, but in the following 
list some particulai's arc given of all the ** finds ” of coins 
known to have been discovered in late years. 

Kear Lydney, a town on the south-west side of the 
forest, are the remains of a Roman villa and temple pro¬ 
tected by the camp before referred to, and at this place 
large quantities of gold, silver, and brass coins have been 
found, of all the Emperors from Augustus to Arcadius. 
In an ancient iron mine near the town was discovered the 
only hoard of silver denarii which has been recorded in 
this neighbourhood. They were contained in an earthen 
jar, and were mostly in a fine state of preservation. The 
coins are as follows:— 

Hoabd op Silver Coins pound near Lydney in 1854. 

Cedos. Tj'pM. 


1. Mam Antony 

• 



1 

1 

2. Noro . . 

a 



1 

1 

8. Oalba ■ 

• 



1 

1 

4. Yitellius 

• 



1 

1 

6. Vespaslanas 

e 



20 

20 

6. Titus 

• 



2 

2 

7. Domitianus 

• 



5 

5 

8. Nerva 

• 



6 

6 

9. Trajanus . 

• 



28 

20 

10. Hadrianus 

• 



28 

20 

11. Sabina 

« 



8 

2 

12. Antoninus Pins 

• 



20 

19 

18. Faustina, sen. 
14. M. AoreUus 




16 

16 

• 



17 

17 

15. Faustina, juD. 

• 



6 

6 

16. Lucius Veras 

• 



5 

5 

17. Commodns 



1 

155 

1 

142 


The only “find” which w’as described before it was 
dispersed, was one which was discovered in 1852 near 
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the Parkend Iron Works, on the Colefoid road, and wus 
fully described by Mr. Lee and myself in the Journal of 
ihe British Archasological Aiscciatiwif 1S67, page 393, and 
1869, page 158. It was composed of small brass and 
billon, with the exception of one silver denarius of Julia 
Domna. The following is a summary of the coins :— 





Coins. 

Types. 

1. Julia Domna 



1 

1 Silver. 

2. Gordianus UL 



. 1 

1 M. 8. 

8. Philippas . 



. 9 

9 

4. Trajan Decius 



. 2 

2 

6. Valerianus. 



. 2 

2 

6. Gallienus . 



. 102 

62 

7. Salooina 



. 21 

11 

8. Saloninus . 



. 18 

6 

9. PostnmuB . 



. 176 

29 

10. Victorinas . 



. 71 

18 

11. Marias 



. 2 

1 

12. Tetricos, sen. 



. 88 

14 

18. Tetricus, jon. 



. 11 

6 

14. Claudius U. 



. 126 

86 

15. Qaintillns . 



. 18 

9 

16. Probus . 



. 10 • 

2 

17. Carinas 



1 

1 

18. Caraosius . 



. 1 

1 

19. Allectus 



1 

1 

Illegible . 



. 600 





1106 

202 


The coins of Carausius and AUcctus were bought about 
the same time, but I do not now think they formed part 
of this find. 

In 1849 a hoard of more than three thousand coins, all 
small brass, billon, and plated denarii, was found at 
Perrygrove, near Coleford. They fortunately fell into 
the hands of a locol antiquary, Mr. Fryer, who has left 
a descriptive catalogue of the most interesting of the 
coins, but has unfortunately omitted to state how many 
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coins there were belonging to each Emperor. The num¬ 
bers after the coins below are only of those now remain¬ 
ing undispersed in his son’s collection. 


CoxKS FOVKT> IK Ferryoro-b, 1849. 


1. Yalerianns 



Cmxxs. 

6 

Type* 

6 

2. Maritiiaua 



2 

2 

8. Galliduus 



. 83 

24 

4. Salonba . 



. 7 

7 

5. Salouinus 



1 

1 

6. Postnmus 



. 24 

18 

7. Yictormus 



. 81 

15 

8. Laelianus 



1 

1 

9. Marias 



2 

2 

10. Tetricus, sen. . 



. 25 

8 

11. Tetricus, jun. . 



. 12 

4 

12. Claudius n. 



. 25 

15 

13. Quintillus 



. 18 

18 

14. Severina . 



. 2 

2 

15. Probns 



. 1 

1 

16. Tacitus . 



1 

1 


186 120 

Yery near the spot where the last hoard was found, 
another discoyery was made a year or two afterwards at a 
place called Tufthom; several thousands of small brass 
coins were found in an earthen jar, but of these no record 
was made at the time, and those now remaining are only 
the refuse left by collectors, who bod picked them over. 


Fotod at Tufthork about 1852. 


1. Gallienus 




. 22 

2. Postumus 




. 1 

8. Yictorinus 




. 78 

4. Tetricus, sen. 




. 51 

5. Tetricus, jun. 




. 28 

C. Claudius IL 




. 25 

7. Quintillus 




. 1 

Illegible 




. 50 
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There was a hoard of many thousands of small brass 
coins found at Lydbrook, in 1848> but all that is now 
known about them is comprised in a short notice in the 
British Aith^logical Jm^'nal, 1848, where the Rev. G-. 
Cox mentions that he had seen some of these coins, and 
that they were third brass of the Emperors Gallienus, 
Yictorinus, and Claudius Gothicus. 

The situations in which all these coins were found 
leads one to the belief that they were intended for the 
payment of miners’ wages, deposited for temporary safety 
in some sheltered hole, or comer, and covered up by some 
fall of earth, such as often occurs in these workings at the 
present time. From the isolated position of this district, 
cut off from the western limit of Britannia Prima by 
the dangorous and difficult navigation of the river Severn, 
it must have been a district of more value as a mercan¬ 
tile than os a military position; and as no Roman coin 
has been found here later than the one of AUectus (with 
the exception of those at the Lydney villa), it would 
appear doubtful if the Romans worked the iron mines of 
the Forest of Bean later than the close of the third 
century. 


Mart E. Baokall-Oakelet. 


III. 


ROMAN COINS DISCOVERED IK LIME STREET, 
LONDON. 

A ^R^v noontUs a^o some labourers employed on excava¬ 
tions in Lime Street came upon a hoard of about four 
hundred Roman denarii, which, however, being in great 
part struck in billon, and not in fine silver, hod all the 
appearance of being merely brass. They lay in an um 
of coarse block pottery at a depth of 17 or 18 feet 
from the siu'face. In the immediate neighbourhood were 
found fragments of pavement, pottery, fused glass, and 
charcoal. The um was broken by an accidental blow 
and the coins scattered. A large proportion of them, 
however, came into the hands of Mr. John E. Price, F.S. A., 
Mr. Alfred IVhite, F.S.A., and Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 
F.S.A., by whom they were cleaned and arranged, and 
by whom the hoard was kindly placed in my hands for 
examination. 

The following is a list of the coins I have seen, and 
the numbers of each type. Tiie references are to Cohen’s 
“ M^dailles Tinperiules.** 

List or Coiks Found ik Limr Stbrrt. 

CoMMODUs. No. 197. Another differs from Cohen. 

Ohv. COMM. ANT. AVG. P; BRIT. Laureate head r. 

VOI.. II. Tllljin SRUIES. I 
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Rev. P. M. TE. P. X. IMP. VIL COS. nil. P. P. Rome 
helmeted, seated 1. holding Victory and coma- 
copis. 

Clodios Albimus, No. 26. 

SEPTUdCS Sbvebus. No. 18. 24. 121 (8), 124.181. 189, 216, 
229, bat Peace holds a sceptre instead of a comacopits, 
262 (plated). 278,274,284, 294, 818, 820, 828, 844, 849, 
854, 861 (2), 866, 896 ? 427 (2), 488 (2). Uncertain 2. 

Jotja Domka. No. 24 (2), 88, 44, 61, 62, 71 (2), 78, 88 (2), 
90, 114. 

Cabaoalla. No. 58, 68, 68, 87, 89, 108, 109, 116, 121, 134, 
157? 168 (8), 176 ? 178 (2), 183, 186, 248 (8), 249 (2), 
261, 262 (2), 255 (2), 278, 291, 298, 880, 838, bat IMP. 
CAES. M. AYR, ANTON. AVC, 889, 877. Supplement 
20 . 

Plaptilla. No. 8 (2), 9, 18. 

Gbta. No, 48, 63, 68. 69, 77 (2), 86. 

Eligabalus. No. 1 (8), 6, 28 (2), 88 (4), 48, 66, 60, 64, 92 
(2), 95, 97, 108, 114, 116 (8), 128, 184 (2), 186, 148, 
160 (8). 

Julia Paula. No. 2, 9 (2). 

Aquuja Sbvbra. No. 1. 

Julia Sojbuias. No. 6, 8 (8). 

Julia M^sa. No. 7, 14 (6), 17 (4). 

Sbvbbus Albzakdsb. No. 4 (2), 9 (8), 17, 28, 26, 88, 40 (2), 
46. 49, 52, 75 (2), 78, 81, 90 (2), 102 (2), 109 (8), 118, 
118, 129, 185 (2), 188,189, 141 (2), 148, 145, 146, 157, 
161, 169, 172, 174, 176, 181, 190, 192 (2), 217, 221 (2). 

JuuA Mauaa. No. 2 (2), 8 (2), 5 (2), 11 (4), 29. 

Maxihinus. No. 6.14 (2), 24,82, 87 (8), 40. 

PuBIEKUS. No. 14. 

Gobdiakus m. No. 6 (8), 9 (2), 18 (8), 18, 26, 29, 34, 89 
(8). 44 (2), 49 (6), 58 <6), 67, 62, 64 (8), 65, 70, 82 (2), 
85, 89, 92 (2), 94 (4), 96, 101, 107 (8), 109 (5), 114, 
117,121, 126, 126 (2), 128, 187,188 (8). 143 (2), 144, 
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146 (^, 161 (8) (on® reading VICTORIA), 160, 168 (8), 
166 (6). Sapplement No. 7 (2). (Uncertain 8.) 

Philippds I. No. 6, 9 (7), 10, 14 (4), 16, 28, 24, 27, 28, 88, 
88, 44, 50 (8), 62 (3), 72, 78 (6), 74, 88, 92, 97, 108, 
109. 

Otacxua Ssvxba. No. 8 (8), 25 (2). 

PazLiPFus n. No. 12, 80 (4), 83, 84 (8), 86. 

Thcro were six or eight other coins which have not 
been here enumerated. 

As will be seen nearly all the Bmperors and Empresses 
from the time of Albinus to that of Philip the younger, 
are represented in the hoard. Of earlier date there are 
two coins, both of Oommodus, and one of them present¬ 
ing a variety not given by Cohen, though described in 
Argelati’s * edition of Occo with a reference to the Museum 
Davise. 

Some other variations from types recorded by Cohen 
are mentioned in the list. Many of the coins, such os 
those of Albinus, Julia Paula, Aquilia Severa, and Pupie- 
nus, are of some degree of I'ority, and are very seldom 
found in Britain. The hoard itself belongs to a period of 
which but few such deposits are known, the majority 
of the hoards discovered in Britain usually belonging 
either to an earlier or a later date. 

It cannot have been deposited earlier than a.d. 248, as it 
comprises coins of the Philips, recording the SAECY- 
LAKES AVGG., or the thousandth anniversary of the 
founding of Romo, and the LIBBRALITAS AVGG. III. 
of these Emperors, both of which must be referred to that 
year, nor can it well he much later, as coins of Trajan 
Docius, who was proclaimed Emperor in a.d. 249, and of 


» Milan, 1780. 
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his family are aijsent. It was in that year that both the 
Philips were put to death, aud general confusion within 
the bounds of the Koman empire began. Indeed, as 
Qibbon^ observes, ** from the great secular games celebrated 
by Philip to the death of the Emperor Oallienus there 
elapsed twenty years of shame and misfortune,'* and it 
may well have been in anticipation of those troublous 
times that the hoard now found was deposited in the safe 
keeping of Mother Earth by its owner. Of what was 
taking place in Britain at the period when Decius, CroUus, 
Volusian, .^milianus, and Valerian successively wore the 
purple we know but little. This country was, however, 
in all probability cut o£P from all connection with any 
central authority, and its inhabitants left much under 
their own government, such us it may have been. 

The depth at which the coins were found shows how 
great have been the superficial accumulations on the site 
of Londinium since Boman times. Indeed Mr. White 
suggests that Lime Street itself marks the course of one 
of the many brooks which came from the north of 
London and discharged into the Thames. 

John Evans. 


Beoliue and Fall, chap. x. 



IV. 


ON A HOARD OF EARLY ANGLO-SAXON COINS 
FOUND IN IRELAND. 

About the year 1874, a rather remarkable hoard, conaist- 
ing principally of Anglo-Saxon pennies, was found in the 
county "Wicklow, in Ireland, of which a considerable num¬ 
ber passed into my collection. The discoyery was made in 
the following manner. In mending a road close to Del- 
gany, a village not far from Oreystones, on the Wicklow 
coast, and about a mile and a half inland, a workman on 
lifting a stone found under it a cake of coins massed 
together, seemingly in one or two rouleaux. Some of the 
coins were broken, and others dispersed, but eventually 
a large proportion of them were brought together by the 
exertions of Miss Scott, to whom, and to her brother, tbc 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Head Master of Westminster School, I am 
much indebted, both for assistance in procuring the coins 
and for information as to the manner of their finding. 

The following is a list of such coins as have come to my 
knowledge, which arc in the main arranged in accordance 
with the list of types given in J^Ir. Kenyon’s edition of 
Hawkins’s “Silver Coins of England.” I have not myself 
examined those marked with an asterisk. 

Kkxt. 

EADUiUiUIT.—^A.D. 794—79b. 

1 . Obv .—: BAD BEAEIT ■! REX. 

ftev .—XSHA I HiEfiBL j *1 W©D- Slightly varied from 
Rud. App., PI. XXYI. (Hawkins, 52.) 
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2. 06*.-..-.E»D. BESRK ’IREX* 

Rtv. —. tSttr. V• • OOC *• V* Same type; moneyer 

not in Buding. 

CuTE&SD.—798—805. 

1. Obv. —+ EVDBED BSX E?CNT. Laureate bast to 

right. No iimer circle. 

Rtv. —+SIEEBERffl MONET77. Star of eight points, 
formed by a cross botonie and a cross pat8e, vlthin 
an inner drole. Varies from H., type 1. (Plate IV., 
No. 1.) 

2. Obv. —4*EVD|EEEI BEX. Between the limbs of a tribrach 

haring a circle in. the centre and at the end of each 
arm. In the central ciicle a pall (V) with poUete 
between the arms. 

Av.—+ SE BE BIT. Between the limbs of a double tri¬ 
brach, the ends of which are curled round. In tho 
centre a pellet, and in each angle a small triangle. 
Varies from BUwldna, ^pe 8, and Sir h.. Poutoine, 
Tab. IV., 6, in BCckes’s ** Thesaurus.” (Plato IV., 
No. 2.) 

*3. Obv. —+ EVDBED BEX. A cross. 

Rtv. —E7IB7C. Between the limbs of a cross. 

# 4 . Oir.--+EVDBED BEX. Cross. 

Rtv. —4* EjTIBiT^. Between the limbs of a double tribrach. 
Variety of Hawkins, 54. 

Baldbed.—805- 823. 

1. Obv.—+ BELDBED BEX EAN. Head to right, within 

♦.}>«> inner circle. 

Bev.—+ DIOBfIlOD fllONET. In inner circle. DB VB 
El rar. of H., 57, but reading Bddred. 

2. Obv.'^-+ BE7ILDBED BEX. Bust to right, extending to 

edge. 

Bev.—+ EDELfllOD STIOIETTI. Circle with eight wedges 
and eight pellets alternately around it. Variety of 
H., type 2. Seo Ending, PI. XXIX.. No. 12. 
(PL IV.. No 8.) 

8. Oftv.——^ BULDFED FEX Bust to right, extending 
to edge. 
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Jifv .—+ PVNVN fflONBTT?. Orosa moUna, within inner 
circle. (See Nnm. Ohron., 0.8.» toL xir., p. 146.) 

*4. Odv.—+ BELDRED REX ETVN". Oroes, with pelleta in 
angles, within inner circle. 

Rev.—h OBK. In four compartmenta. formed by SR- 
ebaped limbe issuing foom inner circle, in which is 
a cross, os on obTorse. (Buding, FI. III., No. 2.) 

5. Ofrv.—>+ BELDRED REX ET^N. Cross within inner 

circle. 

Rev. —h ZIDESTEF. Cross within inner circle. (Variety 
of fi., 69.) 

6. Obv. —+ BELDRED REX £3(N. Cross within inner 

circle. 

iJev.—+ ^WEFNERD. Cross within inner circle. 

7. Clhv.—+ BELDRED REX E7TN. Cross within inner 

circle. 

Rev. —+ TIDBB7TRHT. ^ A cross, with one T-shaped 
limb, within inner circle. Varied from Num. 
Chron., O.S., yol. xv., p. 102. 

Mercia. 

Ofpa.—767—796. 

•l. 06v.—+ OFFS REX m. In three Unoe. 

Rev. —V.VIL HVN. In t wo com partments. (Smith's Coll. 
Ant., Tol. i.. FI. XXm., 9.) 

2. 06i>.—H: 6:P.P3K' •.'REX.' AsRuding,Pl.V.,13. 

EKEEL •: M : D :• -[-I-]-. Much as Ruding, PI. 
' V., No.41. 

*3. Ottf.—+ OFPT^ REX m 

IRTtTTM f t EAMA ? Between the limbs of a cross. 

COBNVTJLP.—796—818. 

1 . Obv .—+ EOENWLP REX SR. Bust to right. 

Rev. —h DE7CL+L7SMO+ NET 7S. Cross croaslet with 
pellets in the angle.**, within on inner circle. Tbe 
legend diyided by three crosses. Unpublished 
(Pl. TV., No. 4). Two examples. 
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2. Ohv .—+ EOENTYIjF EKX Sit Baet to right. 

See .—+ DEALLX MONETA. Croea cro*«let. pellet in 
cnclx angle. Inner circle. As Ending, PL TI., 
No. 4. Two examples. 

3. O&p.—+ EOENWLF BEX m. Bust to right. 

lUr .—+ HEBEBEE'HT. Cross crosslet within nn inner 
circle, a pellet in each of the four anglee, but be> 
fond the limbs of the croeslets. Like Ending, 
PL VI., 4. 

4. Oit'.—+ EOENWLP EEX JH. Diademed bust to right. 

No inner circle. 

£E\*Ob ll'El T^ED fn. Cross crosslet, no inner 
drole, (Pi. rV., No. 5.) See Sir A. Fonteine, Tab. 
IV., 3. Two examples. 

3. Obv .—+ EOENWLF REX lit. Bust to right. 

i?ev.—C£0'Lil‘EA‘ED. Cross crosslet, no inner circlo. 
Like Ending, PL VT., 5, but no wedges. Two ex¬ 
amples. 

6. Ohv .—+ EOENVVLk. EEX jn. Bust to right. 

Rev .—+ E'LHV.VjI^. Cross crosslet, no inner circle. 

Unpuhlishem (PL IV., No. 7.) 

7. Ohv.—+ EOENV.VLF EEX SE. Bust to right. 

Rev. —+ EkLHZTXN JEONT. Cross, with four pellets 
in the angles. (Ending, FI. D, 24.) 

R. Obv .—+ EO [ENV] VLP EEX SE. Bust to right. 

Rev. —+ ETtBTV fnONBT[7l]. Cross boton4e, with wedges 
in each angle; inner circle. (Ending, PL VL, 20.) 

0. OAir.—+ EOENWLP REX !E. Bust to right 

Frs.—+ ETTLHSTTTN SEONET77. Cross and saltiro pntee. 
Inner circle. (Variety of Ending, PI. VI., 20.) 

10. Oftv.—+ EOENWLP EEX IE* Bust to right. 

Rev. —h OB77 + fllG’N +ET7?. Cross and saltire, us on 
Cuthred. (Legend divided, as in PL IV., No. 4.) 
Three examples. 

11. Oil'.—+ DOBNWTjF EEX 5E. Bast to right 

Rev .—+ BEOENPEID MO^ET7^. Cross boton^o, wedges 
in angles. Inner circle. rRuding, PL VI., 20.) 
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12. Oh ».—+ EOENWLF HEX fR. Duet to right 
lUv.—^ EWL!lE7TB0 niONITTT. Cross moline, no inner 

circle. (PI. IV., No. 6.) 

13. Obu.~+ EOENVVLF EEX SR. Bust to right 

Itev .—h DIOEMOD MONETA. Cross moline within 
inner circle. (Euding, PL VI., 7.) 

H. O&e.—+ EOENWLF EBX JR. Bust to right 

JUv.—+ dBX ^nOl^ETTC. Cross moline in inner cirolo. 
Ae Euding, PI. VI.,No. 7. Two varietieeof obverse. 

Id. Ohv .—h EOENWLF BEX JR. Bust to right 

Jieif .—+ OB7r+ iRON+ETTC. Cross moline in inner circle, 
from which the three crosses in the legend issue. 
(Euding, PL VI., S.) Two examples. 

16. Ohv.—.+ EOENWLF EEX SR. Burt to right 

SWEFNBED MONETTT. Cross fourchy, with 
pellets in the angles, anthin au muercircle. (End¬ 
ing. PI. VI., 18.) 

17 . f/fip.—+ EOENVVLF BEX SR. Bart to right 

yfrv.—+ ETTLHTTtN SROJETTt. Ctosp, with (he limbs 
ending in crescents, with the cusps outwards; in 
iunei* circle. (Plate IV., No. 8.) 

18. Obv .—+ EOENWLF EEX SR. Bust to right 
Jiev.—+ TIDBETCEtT MObGTTl. Cross formed by horse¬ 
shoe-shaped ornaments back to back, with a pellet 
in the cmitre, within a plain inner circle. (Ending, 
PL YL, Id.) 

19. Obv.—+ EOENWLF EEX m. Bust to right 

Jtev .—h SIDESTEF SRONET. In inner circle (Haw¬ 

kins, d73; Euding, PL VT., 6.) 

20. Ohv .—+ EOENWLF BEX SR. B»ist to right 

JtfV .—+ TIDBEKRH. SROIETK. Square, with branches. 
(Type of Euding, PL VI., No. 11; variety of 
Hawkins, No. 73.) Four examples. 

21. Ohv .—+ EOENVVLF |EEX SR. Burt to right. Variety 

in nn-iingement of legend. 

riEBEXEK SROXETS. S<iiuuv, &c.. as. Ksl. 
(Variety of last.) 

VOI.. i:. THIKI> 


K 
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22. Ofrir.-.+ EOENWLP REX fll. Bust to right. 

Rev ,—+ DIOBSROD JDONETX. As hut. (Varioty of 
Ruding, PI. VI., No. 11.) 

23. Obv. —+ EOENWLF REX SH. Bust to right. 

Rflf.—+ pERNEXBD MWET7Y. As hut. (Variety of 
Rudiog, PI. IV., 12.) 

24 . + EOENWLF BEX fll Bust to right 

Bev. —+ pERNETIBD hfONETTT. Square, with branches, 
Ac. (Ruding, Ph VI., 12.) 

25. Obv. —+ EOENWLF l$EX SR. Bust to right. 

Bev. —+ LVL. In four compartments of a guaterfoil, 
three pellets in each external angle. (Ruding, 
PL VI., 18.) 

26. Obv. —+ EONWLF REX ftt. Bust to right. 

Btv. —*f> LVL. As last, but fire pellets m- each angle. 
(Variety of Ruding, PL VI., 18.) 

27. Obv. —+ EOENWj^ yEX UJ. Bust to right 

Rev.—+ LVL. In four compartments of a guaterfoil; 
stars of pellets in each external angle. (Variety of 
Ruding, PL VI., No. 18.) 

28. Obv. —+ EONWIjP ^EX Uf* Bust to right. 

Bev. — + tLV Ll* ^ compartments of a guaterfoil; 
stars of pellets in each angle. (Variety Ruding, 
PL VI., 18.) 

29. 05v.—+ EOENWLP REX fll. Head to right, in inner 

circle, which is broken by Rie F and B so os to 
form a bust. 

Rev.—P5 Q E L+. Between tbe limbs of a cross eross- 
1st with a lozenge in the cento, in which fire dots. 
(Ruding, PL C, No. 6. See Sir A. Fontaine, Tub. 
IV., 2.) 

30. Obv. —•> E0ENVVL*,*P REX SR. Bust to right. 

Rev.—*E0 0. *. •!v. Between the limbs of a cross formed 

by beaded circles and lines. Unpublished. (Plata 
IV., No. 9.) 

31. Oiv.—+ EOENWLFJEEX SR. Rude bust to right. 

Bev. —4- HEEEBERHT. Star of hTe pellets within a 

beaded circle. (Hawkins, type 20.) 
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S2. Obv.—^HO •ENV.VI.P E EX JH. (m in oentw.) 

Rev .—'J 0LX. Triple tribrach. (Typo of Hading, H. 
VIL. No. 24.) 

33. Obv.—+ EOENYVHP REX JR. (SR in centre.) 

Rev .—YD jK. Double tribrach; pellets in angles and at 
ends. (Huding, PI. YU., No. 26.) 

31.—As last, but without pellets on reverse.) 

33. 06v.—+ EdENYYhF REX jfl. In centre. 

Rev.—'Ey EL MOD. Double tribrach. (Type of Buding, 
PI. VU., No. 25.) 

36. Obv. — I- E6«DWCL3P REX Si. (HI in centre.) 

Rev. —[^Y" DX [M] 707. Double tribrach. (TypeofRuding, 

PI. YII., No. 25.) 

37. 05t».—+ EdENVYLT REX ffi. (SR in centre.) 

Rrr.—“PEN DVY INE. Double tribrach. (Type of Rud* 
ing, PL YU., No. 25.) 

<■.*18. Ofcv.—+ EOENVYLP REX !R. Bust to right. 

Rev .—+ DETOr^LTI MONETT^. Cross of crescents, os on 
No. 18. 

*39. Ofitf.—+ EOENYVLF REX JR. Bust to right. 

EIOLHET^RD MONT. Cross. 

*40. Obv .—As last. 

Rev .—+ 0B7^ M0NET7?. Crosses in field. 

*41. 0&t».—^Aslast. 

Rev .—+ ETTBTI MONETTT. Star of six rays. 

*42. Obv .—As last. 

Rev.—¥ HYNTT^EL ? Cross. 

*43. Ohv,-—Aa last. 

Sn .— > -DYNNT- - ? Cross, with crescents at end of arms. 

Cjboltxjxf I.—819. 

1. 05w.—+ EIOLVVLF REX SI?: Bust to right. 

—i- B7TLHT71N SRONE. ® in inner circle. (Euding, 

PJ. XXIX.) Two examples. 

2, + EIOLYVLF REX. Bust to right. 
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Rev .—h B7VNVLF fllOICT. in inner circle. (Bnd- 
ing, PI. XXVII; Sir A. Fontaine, Tab. IV., 2.) 

3. Ohv .—EEOLWLF BEX Stt. Bust to right 

Rev .—SIEESTEF 5IIOXET. 7fi in centre of inner circle. 

of Hawkins, No. 87; Arch., toL xxiii., PI. 

xxxin., 3. 

4. Obv .—+ EIOLVVXiP BEX Bust to right. 

.Aev.—OEOtnBXBD. Cross crosslet, no inner circle. Un¬ 
published. (PI. IV., No. 12.) 

3. Obv.—+ EIOLVVLF REX. Bust to right 

Rev. — ETOLBALE. Cross croeslet in inner circle. 
(Varietj of Hawkins, 375.) 

C. Obv.~^ EEOLWLF BEX fa. Bust to right 

Rev. —HEREBE+BHT. In three lines, scrolls between. 
(Bading, PL VIIL, 2; Sir A. Fontaine, p. 104, 
Tab. IV., 1.) Two examplee. 

7. Obv .—+ EEOLWLF BEX 511. Bust to right 

Rev.—+ POD DEL5nO NET7I. In three lines, scrolls 
between. Type of Ruding, PL VIH., No. 1. 
(Ceolrulf II.) (Arch., toI. xxiii., PL XXXm., 6.) 

8. Obv .—+ EIOLVVLF BEX MEBEL In inner circle, a 

long croM and Q^V. 

Rev .—+ OEOLt^TKBD hCOXN. Four small crosses, with 
a pellet in their midst (PL IV., No. 11.) 
(See Hawkins, No. 378; Sir A. Fontaine, Tab. 
VI., 3.) 

9. Obv .—+ EIOLWLF BEX 511. Cress ci'oeslet within 

inner drole. 

Rev .—+ SIEBSTEF. Croes croeslet within inner circle. 
Unpublished. (PL IV., No. 10.) 

10. Obv .—h EEOLWLE BEX 511. Bust to right 

Rev .—+ BAD % )K B. In two lines, long crosses and star 
between. (Vari ety of Hawkins, No. 77; Arch., 
▼ol. xxiii., R. XXXni., 9.) 

11. Ob».—JL EEOLWLE + BEX 511. Bust to right 

Rev .—EAco 6>^Z. Li two lines. ^T>e of Hawkins, No. 77. 
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BKOaNVULP.—820—824. 

1. Olv. —+ BEO [BNVVJ LP ££X> Head to right 

Jtw .—X B.pDHOp **’*ET. Cross crosslet in inner 
circle. (Type of Hading, PL VII.) 

2. ~+BBOBNpVIiF RBX. Head to right within inner 

circle. 

Jiev.'-—+ ‘.'fllON'NV. Cross croselet within inner circle. 
(Type of Hading, PL VII.; and Sir A. Fontaine, 
Tab. ni., 1.) 

EooBEOBar, sole Uonarcit.—800—837. 

1. 0(v.-~£+E3 EB07CH1I REX. Bast to right in inner 

cirde. 

Jifv. —+SWBFN***. Cross pat6e in inner circle. Un¬ 
published P 

2. Obv, —+ EEDBE7IRHT REX. Bust to right extending 

to outer circle. 

jReo .—+ DIORSROD SRI^T. hlonogcam in inner circle. 
(Hawkins, lfi7.) 

# 3 . Oh;.~+ EEHBEAEHT REX. Bust to right 

Jisv .—+ BOSEL MONETA. Monogram as last. (Haw¬ 
kins, 157.) 

VuLPRED, Archbishop op CANTRRircRY.—805—330. 

1. Oftt..—+ TVLFEED A REHIEPI. Full-faced bust 

jReo .—h SXEBEBHT MONETTt. Monogram in inner 
circle. (Ending, PL XHI., No. 1; Hawkins, 143.) 
Two specimens. 

2. —Same type, but of + SWBPNERD MONETa. Pour 

specimens. 

Uncertain Archibpisoopal Coins. 

1. Obv. —+OB7^+fRON+EC7^. Bust to right in inner circle, 

from which spring three crosses dividing the legend. 
i?w.—+ I DOROB 1 EENI7TE | IVITA | 5L In five lines. 
(PI. rV., No. 12.) 

2. Obv. —)7ERNE7TBD MONETA. Bust to right in inner 

circle. 
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—DOKOB ERNIT^E iVll'A S. In three lines,.% •.* 
nboTe and below. 

3. Obv.~+ SWEFNEED MONETA. Bust to right in 

inner circle. 

/let-.— • DOEOB I EHNTACI | VITA S. In three linos. 
(Ending, PI. XIU., No. 1.) 

4. Another ' + ' | BORO | BERNIA | ElvlTA | S. In four 

lines. 

5. 04p.—SWEFNERD MOJETT^. Fall-£sced bust in inner 

circle. 

J?w.—+ BORO 1 BERNI} EIVTTTt | .S*. In four Hues. 
Varied from Ending, PL XIII., No. 4. 

6. A fragment, but reading BOROBEBNIX. 

7. Obt-.—+ LVNTND MONET7I. FulUfsoed bust within 

inner circle. 

I BORO 1 BERNIA | EIVITT^ | -S. In five 
lines. (Sir A. Fontaine, Tab. IX., 6.) 

*8. Oh >.—b LVNINE MONETTt. As last 

&P.—+ I DOROB I ERNITIE ] IVITTra. In four Unos. 


PAPAL.—(14.) 
L »0 ni.— 795— 81«. 


Ohv. —*BN* *LEONI‘ PKPE. In three lines, with raised 
lines between. 



•P 

T€ 

BV 

S 


On either side of the bust of St. Peter, 
facing, snd holding a key in his right 
hand. (Fioraranti, p. 78, No. 2; Vig- 
noli, p. 59, 2: Arg^ti—1, 5, 45.) 


Before proceeding to consider the date of tbie deposit of 
tbis board, its origin, or the light which it throws on the 
numismatic history of the period to which it belongs, it 
will be well to say a few words as to the more remarkable 
coins which it comprised. As will hare been evident from 
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a cursory examination of the list, not a few rare coins 
were present, as well as sereral varieties, if not tj^es, 
which were previously unknown. 

The coins of Eadbearht of Kent, snrnamed Prsen, are 
amongst the rarest in the Kentish series, and yet two 
coins at least of this monarch were found at Delgany. 
The moneyers are Babba and Ethblmod, and I may take 
this opportunity of correcting a slight error into which 
Mr. Kenyon has fallen in the new edition of Hawkins. 
He there credita me with possessing a coin struck by 
Heihelmod, but the name of the moneyer of my coin is, 
08 here given, Bdelmod without the aspirate. My specimen 
of this moneyer was not found at Delgany, but probably 
in Kent. It varies slightly from the first here described, 

the reverse legend being*MOD‘ This 

again differs slightly from Hading, App., PL XXVI., the 
original of which is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Ktublmoi) also minted under Baldred and Ofia. 

Two of the coins of Outbred found in the hoai^d have 
appeared to me worthy of being figured, though the first 
has already been described by Mr. Kenyon. The absence 
of an inner circle is a very striking feature in this coin 
(Plate ly., Fig. 1) and the laureate head has much the 
appearance of having been directly copied from some 
Roman coin of the Constantine period, though the art is 
even more barbarous than on some of the coins with the 
inner circle. The moneyer Sioeberht is not improbably 
the same person as the Seberht on No. 2. The name of 
Sarberht also appears as that of a moneyer under Arch* 
bishop Vulfred. 

The other coin of Cuthred (Plate IV., Fig. 2) has the 
obverse of Hawkins’s type 3 combined with a new reverse, 
the type of which is what has been termed a double 
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tribrach.” As I have already remarked in a former paper,^ 
there can be little doubt that this device is symbolical of 
the archiepiscopal pall; but to this subject I shall have 
to recur. The otli^ two coins I have not myself seen. 

While discussing the coins of Cuthred, it will perhaps bo 
well to place on record the particulars of two hitherto uii' 
published types, examples of which are in my own collec¬ 
tion. One of these was found several years at Wcst- 
bury, near Frome, and may be thus described :— 

Ohv .—+ ETDBED BEX. Small cross pat§®, with a wed^o 
in each angle, the whole within a beaded drulo. 
UCuch as Hawkins 54. 

£ev .—'PE I EHE | XBD. Double tribrach springing from 
a small central drcls containing a pcdlet; awodge in 
each of the three angles outside the circle. 

The other coin was found near Andover. 

Obv .—'b EVDBED BEX. Small cross pstbe within a 
beaded circle. 

Set .—+ £ A 6X between the limbs of a cross moline, with 
ends like the Mercian <P. which spring frum a central 
drolo containing a small cross pat5e. Much as 
Hawkins 56. 

Wbrnbard or Werheard struck coins under Baldrcd 
and Coenvulf, and also some archiepiscopal coins in his 
own name. £aba is not improbably the same person as 
Eoba, who minted both for Offii and his queen Oynethrytli, 
and may be the Oba of some later coins. 

The coins of Boldred found at Belgany are of great 
importance, as previous to their discovery not more than 
about a dozen specimens of his coins seem to have been 
known. Most of these have been carefully described by 


' “Nam. ChroD.,’* N.S., vol. v. p. a«0. 
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the late Mr. Bergne.* As will be seen, the coins found in 
this hoard present new varieties rather than new types. 
The specimen which I have selected for engraving gives 
a new rendering of the king’s name as BEALDRED. 
The moneyor Ethblmod must be the same as the minter 
under Eodbearht. Of the other coins. No. 1 reads 
BELBRED instead of BEALDRED, which is the usual 
form on this type. No. 3 appears to have been struck 
from the same dies as Mr. Bergne’s coin (Num. Chron., 
vol. xiv. p. 146). 

The moneyer of No. 4, Oba, also struck archiepiscopal 
coins and some of Coenvulf. He may, as already ob¬ 
served, possibly be the same person as Eaba or Eoba, the 
moneyer of Offa and C 3 rnethryth. No. 6 differs from 
Hawkins No. 59, both in the moneyer and in reading 
BEX CAM. No. 6 is of the some type, and No. 7, though 
struck by the same moneyer os Mr. Shepherd’s coin (Num. 
Chron., vol. xv. p. 102), varies from it in the position 
of the name, with regard to the central device, which 
appears to mo to be a pall and cross combined. 

It is rather remarkable that out of the eight moneyers 
known to have struck coins under Baldred, seven should 
be represented in this hoard. 

Of Offa at least three coins were found. Of the two 
which I have seen, one was struck by Ethelmod, a 
moneyer under Eadbearht and Baldred, as well as under 
Coenvulf; and the other by Wilkun, who also coined for 
Coenvulf. I have a coin of the same type as the latter, 
which was found at Eastry,* Kent. On some coins of 
Coenvulf the names both of WIlhun and Ethelmod 
appear between the arms of a tribrach. 

• “ Kum. Chron.,” vol. xiv. p. 146; xv. p. 102. 

» Smith's *• CoU. Aut„” vol. i., plate xxiii. 9. 
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The coins of CoenTulf formed a large proportion of 
the board, some forty being present, several of them 
exhibiting new ^pes or varieties. I have selected six 
for engraving, which I will first notice before offering 
any remarks on the other coins. 

No. 1 (Plate IV., Fig. 4). Of this type there were 
two specimens. It differs from Kuding, PI. VI., 4, in 
having the legend on the reverse divided by three long 
crosses springing from the inner circle. The same 
peculiarity may be observed in some of the other types, 
and there can, I think, be little doubt that these three 
equidistant crosses are, like the tribrach, symbolical of 
the archiepiscopal pall. The same moneyer (DEALr.A 
or Diala) struck coins for Archbishop Ceolnoth, a.d. 
830—870. 

No. 2 (Plate IV., Fig. 5). Of this type also there were 
two specimens. Its remarkable feature is the absence of 
an inner circle on the obverse, in which peculiarity it re» 
sembles Hawkins No. 572, and one of the coins of Ceolvulf 
(Ruding, Plate VII., 2). There are numerous pellets inter¬ 
spersed between the letters of the moneyer's name on the 
reverse. Two other varieties of Coenviiirs coins struck 
by Ceolheard occurred in the hoard, as well as two of 
Ceolvulf I. CiOLHARD, foT the name is spelt in various 
ways, was also a moneyer under Offa. 

No. 12 (Plate IV., Fig. 6) is another of this same 
moneyer's coins. On this, the usual inner circle of the 
reverse is absent, and the name is spelt Ctolhbard, 
with the same peculiarities in the H and D. 

No. 6 (Plato IV., Fig. 7) is remarkable for the size 
and character of the host. The reverse has numerous 
small triangles which have been punched into the die 
among the letters. There is no inner circle on the reverse. 
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I am not aware of any other specimen of the moneycr 
Elhvvn’s work. 

No. 17 (Plate IV., Fig. 8) presents us with a new type 
on the reverse — a cross with the limbs terminating in 
crescents. This is not far removed from the cross with 
Y-shaped limbs (Ruding, PI. VI., 13), which, however, is 
formed of four archiepiscopal palls combined into a cross. 
The moneyer Ealhstan (for the symbol ff must be 
read as H S) struck various other types of Coenvulf and 
also of Ceolvulf. 

No. 30 (Plate IV., Fig. 9) is an interesting coin as to 
the reverse. It differs fn)m that described in the Num. 
Chron. N.8., vol. i. p. 19, in having a circle at the outer 
end of each limb of the cross. In the coin by the same 
moneyer (Ruding, PI. 0, 6) the device forms a kind of cross 
crosslet with a lozenge in the centre. Wodel also coined 
under Ceolvulf. 

Of the other types described in tbe foregoing list not 
much need be said, but it may be observed that several of 
the coins present slight varieties from those which have 
already been published by Kuding and Hawkins. The 
moneyers’ names, besides those already cited, are Beorn- 
FRITH, DjORMOD, BuDA, EaBA, EtHELMOD, HEREBERiiT, 
Ludaman, Lul, Oba, Pendwinb, Siqestef, Swefnbrd, and 
"Werneard. With regard to Eaba, Ethelmod, Oba, and 
W BRNEARD some obsoTvations have already been made. 
Of the others Beornprith and Buda were moneyers of 
Cuthred, while Biormod was one of Baldi-cd's. Here- 
berht struck coins ft)r Archbishop Ceolnoth, and continued 
to mint for Ceolvulf after Coenvulfs death. Ludaman 
struck coins with tbe tribrach, as also did Pendwinb. 
Lul was one of Offa’s moneyers, striking coins with an 
obverse like those of Archbishop iEthilheard; and 
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SiGESTBP, SwKPNEBu, and WERysARD wer6 moneyers of 
Baldrod, the two latter also working for Archbishop 
Yulfred and the last for Cuthred. 

I now turn to the coins bearing the name of Ceolvulf, 
the whole of which in this hoard most be attributed to 
Ceolvulf I. of Mercia. That which I have engraved as 
Plate IV., Fig. 10 (No. 9) is described by Mr. Kenyon 
under his type 10. As already observed, Sioestbf was a 
moneyer of Baldred’s. The second coin figured, Plate IV., 
Fig. 11 (No. 8), is also a Kentish coin, as Hawkins No. 578, 
which is of nearly the same typo, gives the name BOKO* 
BEBNTA in full. The title HEX MERCIORVM and its 
arrangement are worthy of notice. The type has already 
been figured in Sir A. Fontaine’s plates. The art exhibited 
on the third coin, PI. IV., Pig, 12 (No. 4 in list), struck 
by the same moneyer, Cbolhxard, is superior to that on 
many of the other coins, the bust being fairly rendered. 

Of the other moneyers, Sioestef and Herebeeht were 
decidedly attached to the Canterbury mint, and reasons 
have already Wn given why Ealiistan may be regarded 
as having belonged to the same place. The minting places 
of CioLBALD, £ai>gar, and Eanulf, and Wodel are more 
difficult to determine; but the cross^crosslet type of the 
first, and the resemblance between the coin of the last and 
that of Hebbberht, seem to point to Canterbury as tbeir 
homo. Eadoar seems to have minted for Ludica. 

Of the coins of Beomvulf, CeolvulPs successor, there 
were two examples struck by Eadnoth and Momka. 
The former continued to work under Ludica and Burgred. 
The latter may possibly be the same person as the Monn 
who coined for Ethelston I. of East Anglia. 

Of the late Mercian kings, Ludica, Wiglaf, Berhtulf, 
and Bargred, not a single coin appears to have been 
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present, but of Ecgbeorht, King of the West Saxons, 
there were three pennies, two of them struck by Kentish 
moneyers, Swefnbrd and Diobmod, and the third by 
Bosbl —as this, too, has the peculiar monogram which 
probably represents Borobernia Civitas, it may also be 
regarded as a Kentish coin. It is worth while here to 
observe that a large proportion of the coins bearing the 
name of Ecgbeorht must have been struck at Canterbxiry. 
Of the six coins engraved in Hawkins, four have Boro- 
bemian types and moneyers, a fifth has the central A, 
and appears to have been struck by Ealhstan, who 
was probably a Canterbury moneyer. The sixth only 
(159) is essentially West Saxon. Of the twelve coins 
engraved by Kuding, eight were struck by the Kentish 
moneyers Bunun, Eiublmod, Oba, Siobstbp, and Swbf- 
NBRD. In my own collection is a penny of another type 
(Hawkins, No. 15) struck by Wbrnkard, the device of 
which appears to be a pall and cross combined, much as 
on the coin of Baldred here described as No. 7. This 
coin was found in Kent. Some of EthelvahTs coins were 
also probably struck at Canterbury. But to return to the 
list which comprises a number of archiepiscopal coins. 

Those of Vulfred are of known moneyers, as are also 
those which are classed as uncertain. Those with the side 
face minted by Oba and Wbrneard oppear to me to have 
been probably struck after the death of ^thilheard in 
806, and before Archbishop Vulfred had received the pall 
from Kome and had thus been fully recognised as his 
successor. Both these moneyers coined under Baldred. 

The coins with the full face, struck by Swefnerd and 
Lunino, and those with the side face struck by ^e former, 
arc of smaller size and more barbarous work than the 
others, and seem to me to ho rather later in character, so 
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that they were not improbably struck after Vulfred’s 
death in 830, during the short occupation of the see by 
Feogild and the interval which must have elapsed between 
the appointment of Ceolnoth and his confirmation in the 
see. The name of LuniNO does not occur on any of the 
regal coins. 

The Papal coin which I have here ventured to attribute 
to Leo III. has by Fioravanti and other authors been 
assigned to Leo VIII. The reason for their attributing 
the coin to this Pope appears to have been that there exist 
other coins with the legend on the obverse divided by two 
horizontal lines in the same manner as on this coin, but 
reading LEONI PAP. OTTO, and as it was the Emperor 
Otho the Gb’eat who in 963 deposed Pope John XII. and 
placed Leo VIII. in the chair of St, Peter, there is good 
ground for such an attribution. 

There is, however,-no reason for assuming that all the 
coins bearing the name and title of a Pope Leo arranged 
in three lines belong of necessity to one and the same 
Pope, and indeed the style and the lettering of the Delgany 
coin differ from those on the coin with the name of Otbo. 
At the same time the arrangement of the legend and tho 
peculiar form of the correspond with those bn the coins 
of Offa, which appear to have been minted at Canterbury, 
and tbe legend in three lines is like that on the coins of 
Eadbearht, Xing of Sent. Looking at the connection 
between the ecclesiastical metropolis of England and 
Rome, and also to the fact that the pennies of 0& were not 
improbably the first coined in Eugland, it is at all events 
possible that a Papal coin such as this may have been the 
prototype of his and Archbishop Jaenberht’s coins as well 
as of those of Eadbearht. In that case, however, tho pro¬ 
totype must have been a coin of one of the pi'odccessors of 
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Leo in., and I am not aware of any coins of Stephen III. 
or of Adrian I. with the legend arranged precisely in 
this fashion, though the coins of St. Zachaiy, who was 
Pope from 741 to 7S2, have his name, ZACCHARIAE, 
divided into three lines. The bust of St. Peter on the coin 
which I attribute to Leo III. is more closely related in 
style to that on a coin of Pope Adiian I. than it is to that 
on the coins of Leo YlII. That this coin should some* 
what differ from the coins of Leo IIT. which have been 
already published is the less remarkable when we consider 
how rare are the coins of the early Popes, and that the 
attribution in vogue for many of them must be regarded 
as, at the best, doubtful. During an occupation of the 
see of Rome for twenty^one years, there was ample time 
for Leo III. to have struck more than the three varieties 
of coins which at present are assigned to him. But above 
all, this Delgany coin was found in a hoard with other 
coins, the latest of which is about 130 years earlier in 
date than the accession of Leo VIII. 

Enough has, however, been said upon this question, 
the absolute decision of which must be left to foreign 
numismatists. 

But there still remains one English numismatic question 
on which this hoard throws considerablo light, though 
only to substantiate the opinion at which most who have 
studied the question have already arrived. I moan the 
question as to which coins should be attributed to Ceol- 
vulf I. of Mercia. The absence from this hoard of the 
coins, of any of the successors of Oeolvulf I., w'ith the 
exception of a few of Beornvulf, is conclusive against any 
coins it comprises bearing the name of Ceolvulf being 
those of the second Mercian king of that name. This 
entirely agrees with the conclusions of the late Mr. 
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Lindsay and of Mr. Kenyon in the new edition of Haw¬ 
kins. I need not» therefore, dwell upon the subject, but 
may take this occasion to point out that three of the four 
moneyers at present known of the two ^^es still attri¬ 
buted to Ceolvulf II. (a.d. 874—880), tiz., Deauxo, 
Ealdotulf, and Liopvald, seem to have minted for Alfred 
(a.d. 872—901), while the fourth, Budscil, as Mr. Kenyon 
has pointed out, was a moneyer of Burgrod's. 

I now turn to the general features of this hoard : the 
question of its origin, and the manner in which it came to 
be deposited in Ireland. 

In calling attention to the various coins it will have 
been observed that I have insisted much on their Kentish 
character, and have pointed out that most of the coins, 
even of the Mercian and West Saxon kings, which are 
present in the hoard, must, like those of the Kentish kings 
and archbishops, have been minted at Canterbury. It is, 
of course, well known that after the buttle of Ottford, in 
A.D. 774, Mercian supremacy was established in Kent, 
and though Eadbearht may have held the throne in 
opposition to Mercia, it was but for a few years, as in 798 
he was captured by Coenvulf, and both Guthred and his 
successor Baldrcd wore merely tributaries of the Mercian 
kings. Mr. Kenyon* has already pointed out that some 
of the coins of OKa were probably struck in Kent; and 
the fact that several of his moneyers struck coins 
either for Kentish kings or with essentially Canterbury 
types is indisputable. Unfortunately it is not until after 
his death that the names of the moneyers appear on the 
archiepiscopal coins, the coins of Jaenberht and iBthilheard 
merely giving the King’s name on the reverse. The 


* Hawkins, 2od ed., p. 82. 
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types, however, of many of the coins of Offa, of Ead- 
bearht, and of these two Archbishops ai'e almost identical. 
Compare, for instance, the compartments on the com of 
Joenberbt (Ruding, PI. XII.) with those on the coin of 00a 
(Rudiiig, Pi. Y., 37,38, and40), or tho reverse of .ZSthilhcard 
(Rudiiig, PI. XII., 1) with the obverse of Oflu (Ending, PI. 
IV.,20,21, 22; PI. V., 23, 24), or that of £adbearht(Rud., 
PI. III., 1) with that of Offa (Rud., PI. IV., 20). And if 
these coins wore strack at Canterbury it seems not impro¬ 
bable that other types also may hove been, especially 
when it is considered that the ecclesiastical metrupulis 
must have been the centre of the civilisation of the 
day, and, unlike LicbBeld, its rival as an archiepiscopal 
see, was within ready communication ^ith the coii- 
tineut. Moreover, if Oba, Eoba, and Eaua were, 
us there seems much reason for supposing,^ one and the 
same person, tho numerous coins of Offa and his queen 
Cynethryth bearing this name must havo been struck at 
Canterbury, assuming that the ** tnbrach,** under all its 
various forms, is significant of tlie archiepiscopal pall. 

Roth Obadiah AVolkcr and Peggo*^ have recognised the 
pall on some of the coins of Plegmund, and some years 
ago*^ I suggested that the ** tribrach ** on the coins of 
Cuthrod and .^thilheard represented this object, and that 
the coins of Coenvulf bearing the same device were also 
struck in Kent. I must take tins opportimity of saying u 
few more words upon the subject. 

Tlie pallium or pall has been® defined to be a pontificial 
ornament worn by Popes, patriarchs, primates, and metro- 


‘ Lindsay’s ** Heptarchy.’* p. 80. 

* Pegge, Coins of the Archbishops of Cautorhory/' p. 10. 
■* “ Niuu. Ohron.," N.S., vol. v. p. 800. 

• Rees's “Enclyclop.," «.v. 
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politans of the Bornish church over their other garments 
as a sign of their jurisdiction. Though at first a part of the 
Imperial habit, the privilege of wearing which was only 
granted by the Emperors, the right of conferring it was 
g^radually assumed by the Popes. In the eighth century 
the right assumed extreme consequence, and it was at 
length declared unlawful for a metropolitan archbishop or 
primate to exercise any branch of his poweruntil he had re* 
ceivedhis pall fromBome; indeed metropolitan jurisdiction 
and power were said to be conferred by the pall. Its posses¬ 
sion therefore became of the utmost importance, and, as a 
rule, the newly appointed metropolitan had to journey to 
Rome in order to receive it. 1 have elsewhere * pointed out 
that the coins of .^tbilbeard, with the title of Pontifex 
instead of that of Archiepiscopus, not improbably belong to 
the period between 790, when he was elected as Archbishop, 
and 793, when he received ^e pallium. In the case of his 
immediate successors, the moneyers of the orchiepiscopal 
mint seem to have struck a kind of sede racante coins in 
their own name in the interval between the death of one 
archbishop and the confirmation of the noxt in bis see by 
the Pope. 

Whatever may bo or may have been the exact form of 
the pall, we have a good representation of its conventional 
form in the heraldic pall which is the principal ordinary 
in the arms of the sees of Canterbury, Armagh, and Dublin. 
It is a Y-shaped figure, in general outline the same as the 
tribrach on the coins. It is argent or white, and edged or 
fringed with gold, and charged wi^ crosses. In the 
** double tribrachs " on the coins it may he that we have 
this edging represented, while the ends are curved back 


• “ Num. Cbron.,” N.S., vol. v. p. 658. 
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SO as to form pastoral stafk. In some instances a small 
paU forms the central device of a coin, while three limbs 
forming a large pall issue from the small inner circle. 
In other instances three crosses introduced into the 
legend appear to represent the ends of the pall. Those 
crosses may possibly, however, bear reference to the 
Tiinity, but even so the device is ecclesiastical. On one 
of the coins of Ecgbearht a pall with recurved ends forms 
the central type, and on others a pall is combined with 
a cross. 

There was a second episcopal mint in Kont,^^ viz., that at 
Bochester, where coins of Kcgbearbt appear to have been 
struck, but none of the coins in the Dclgany hoard can be 
safely attributed to that mint. It is, however, abundantly 
evident that the great majority of the coins are of Kentish 
origin, and that the hoard is such os might well have been 
found in that county. It is indeed the most essentially 
Kentish hoard of which we have any record. 

The question arises, how came it to be deposited in 
Ireland? On a careful examination of the coins it is 
evident that those latest in date among them are of 13eom> 
vulf, A.D. 820 to 824, unless possibly some of the un> 
certain arohiepiscopal coins belong to the intermediate 
period between Yulfred and Ceolnoth, or about a.d. 830. 
It is indeed probable that the date when these coins were 
carried away from England was within, a few years of that 
time. 

The presence in Ireland of English treasure can hardly 
have been duo to commerce or to any raid of Irish upon 
our coasts. It seems far more probable that these coins 
formed part of the spoil of some Danish invaders, who in 


Hawkins, 2nd ed., p. 118. 
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80 TI 10 Troy tranaported them to Ireland. Now Danes, 
pagans, or heathens are said first to hayo come to that 
country in a.d. 795, and by a.d. 853 kings or princes soom 
to have founded dynasties in Dublin^ Waterford, and 
Limerick, so that their occupation of the country must 
have been on an extensive scale. As active seafarers, 
their intercourse with their brethren on the continent 
must have been constant; and the numerous finds of Saxon 
coins in Ireland, sometimes intermixed with Hibemo- 
Danish coins, testify to their having long preserved tho 
predatory instincts of their race. 

There is moreover one remarkable fact which seems to 
throw an important light on the relations between England 
aud Scandinavia in early times. It is this, that neither 
in Sweden, the soil of which country may be said to teem 
with Anglo-Saxon coins, nor yet in Denmark itself are 
any such coins foond of so early a date as a.d. 830. 
From the new edition of Hildebrand's great catalogue it 
appears that the earliest Saxon coin found in Sweden, and 
preserved in the Boyol Cabinet of Medals at Stockholm, 
is of Eadweard I., a.d. 901 to 924, and the sum total of 
all the coins before the reign of Eadgar, a.d. 959, 
amounts to only five. In Denmark, my friend Prof. C. F. 
Herbst informs me that so for os he is aware not a single 
coin struck in England before the year a.d. 830 has ever 
been found. In Norway, however, some few have been 
discovered, but as a rule singly, or at most two together. 
It will be worth while to mention the few instances of the 
finding of early Saxon pennies in Norway which have been 
placed on record in the publications of the Royal Society 


Annalcs Cambrino, and Brut y TywyRogion sub anno. See 
also the War of the Grcdlul Tvith tho Gaill, cd. 18(57, p. 31. 
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of Northern Antiquaries.'* Of Coenvulf two coins have 
been found. One of these, however, formed part of a 
necklace of seven coins found in a f^rave, six of which 
wore French, one being of Charlemagne and five of Louis 
le Debonnaire. The second coin of Coenvulf is said to 
have been found long ago with a coin of Ceolwulf and 
three French coins, one being of Louis struck at Kheims. 
The only other penny is one of Vnlfred’s which hod boon 
gilt as an ornament, and was found with late Homan, 
Bysantine, French, and Cufic gold or silver-gilt coins. It 
is therefore evident that in all these cases there is nothing 
suggestive of a treasure carried off by Vikings on a plun¬ 
dering expedition into Britain. 

And yet the recorded inroads of Banes into Soutborn 
Britain during the first half of the ninth century arc more 
numerous than all the coins of that period known to have 
been found in Scandinavia put together. May it not havo 
been the case that many of these incursions wore made, 
not by the Eastern Danes of the Continent, but by the 
Western Bones from their Irish settlements P Certainly 
the discovery in Ireland of this hoard of Kentish coins— 
for as such they must be regarded—takon in conjunction 
with the absence of such hoards in Scandinavia proper, is 
in the highest degree suggestive of this having been the 
case. The fact that many of the early inenrsions were 
made in Cornwall or West Wales, and on the Southern, 
and not the Eastern or Northern, coasts of Britain, is 
also corroborative of this view. It is also to bo noted 
that the early chroniclers often speak of these invaders 
as the heathen men or pagans, as if uncertain of the 


« See “Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyodigbcd og Historic," 
1877, p. 122—127. ‘ 
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country whence they oamO) though they also call them 
Danes. 

Bnt what record hare wo of any Danish invasion of the 
Kentish coast about the period to which, from internal 
evidence, the carrying off of these coins must be assigned? 
There need not, I think, be much hesitation in regarding 
the conquest of the Isle of Sheppey, a.d. 832, as having 
furnished this treasure. In the year ** “ the heathen 
men ravaged Sheppey/* or as Ethelwerd^^ puts it, 
“ Pagani territoria popularunt loci qui dicitur Soeapige.**^* 
Floronco of Worcester identifies the pirates as Danes, as 
does Henry of Huntingdon.^* Geffrei Gamar^^ speaks of 
the event ns still remembered some three centuries after* 
words— 

" Done vindrent la paene gent 
Si praiereni tote Escepaie 
Unckes de hom^ n’orent manei^ 

and now, after a thousand years, a part of this Danish 
plunder returns to its native home and helps to illustrate 
the numismatic history of the period when the substance 
and treasures of Kent were given to the heathen for a spoil. 

John Evans. 


^ ** Anglo-Saxon Cbron." tuh 
Ghron., Lib. IIL cap. 2. 

** Ghron. tvh anno. 

“ Hist. Anglor.,” Lib. IV. 

I* ** L’estorid des Englos," 1. 2858. 
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Note on somr Stbrlinos op John op Hainault. —I have 
tboQgbt it would be interesting to call attention to a coin which 
was found some time ago by a friend of mine, in a ploughed 
field at Erpingham, wiiMn a few miles of Worsted, in Norfolk. 
It is a denier, or penny, of John IL d’Avesnes, Count of Hai- 
naolt and HoUand, who governed the former province from 1280 
to 1805, and who was the grandfather of Philippa of J^nault, 
who in 1826 married the Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward HI. 
On the obverse is the full face of the count, and around it the 
inscription I. COMSS b^NON16C; on the reverse, a long cross 
extending to the outer margin of the coin, containing throo 
pellets within each quarter, and the legend being MON6CT7C 
MONTS3, which refers to Mons, the principal town of Hainault, 
where it was coined. It is a matter of history that owinff to 
the extensive mannfacture of woollen goods at Worsted and its 
neighbourhood a certain description of such goods was after¬ 
wards, aud is to this day, known under the name of worsted 
goods. It is farther well kno^vn that the manufacture of those 
goods became extensive in the reign of Edward lU., and that 
it was greatly improved by Flemish settlers, encouraged, no 
doubt, by the nationality of the Queen Consort. It is extremely 
probable, therefore, that this coin was once in the possession of 
a Flemish settler in these parts, and I am only sorry that my 
friend was not sufficiently alive to the possible importance of 
bis discovery to search for other specimens, as this may have 
formed one of a hoard. This coin is very similar to a denier 
of Mons represented by Thomas Snelling in his Treatise on 
Counterfeit Sterlings," Plate III. No. 2; but it can only be 
included under that bead in the sense that it might have been 
interchangeable for ordinary purposes of currency with iho 
English penny. Its genuineness as a Flomisb coin is undoubted. 

A second denier of Mons, also coined by John d'Avesnos, I 
discovered in a miscellaneous lot of coins lately belonging to a 
collector. It differs from the other in the name of count 
being more fol^ set forth, the inscription on the obverse being 
IClj. COM6CS b^^NONIff. There are coins similar to these 
in the British Museum, and in general aspect they differ but 
little, especially when they are worn or defaced, from the sterling 
pennies of Edward 1., II., and III. It is possible that on that 
account they were not of uncommon occurrence in England. 
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The silver u of good quality and the coins, apparently, not of 
less intrinsic value than our o^vn pennies. Siuce writing the 
above I have discovered in my collection a denier of Lewis of 
Bavaria, which is interesting in connection with the coins above 
mentioned. It bos on the obverse the head of the King crowned 
with the inscription LVDOVIOCVS BOM. BSX and on the re¬ 
verse MOnSTK TTQYSnSIS (i.s.of Aix la Chapelle), and is the 
identical coin depleted in Bnelllng’s Ooonterfeit Sterlings,” 
Plate m. 16. Le\viB married Margaret, the eldest sister of 
Philippa of Hainanlt, and this coin mast have been issned before 
1826, as in that year he was crowned Emperor at Rome, and 
was henceforth described on his ooins as Imperator (or with an 
abbreviation of that title) instead of Rex. In common with the 
other deniers referred to, it is very similar in general aspect to 
the English pennies of the period, but in one qnarter of the 
cross on the reverse, in lien of pellets, as in other quarters, it 
has the single-headed oaglo, and which tdso forms the mint-mark 
on the obverse. 

H. Mohtaou. 

For further information on such eoios our roadei's are referred 
to M. Chautard's book, “ Imitation dos Monnaios du Typo 
Eaterlin,'' Nancy, 1871.— Ed. Civrtm . 

# 

Fikd of Corns.—On the 9th of November last, as the thatched 
roof of an old house at Bronghton Astley, Loicesterahiro, was 
being replaced by one of slate, there were ^ond wrapped np in 
a piece of old home-spun some crowns, half-crowns, and sliillings 
of the seventeenth century. 

Some of them Lad been given away by the owner of the 
house to his six sons, but I had the opportunity of looking over 
the undermentioned, which for the most part wore in good, 
though not in fine oondition. Two crowns, one of Charles II. 
(1664), the other of William m. (1696). IHiroe half-crowns of 
Charles II. (l07O*76-88). One half-crown of William III. 
(I69C), five of the year 1607; two more of that year, with the 
mint-mark B. One shilling of William IIL, of the year 1690 ; 
and two ** CABOLVS A CAROLO ” farthings. 


A. P. 
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En r^untssant toua los que loo auteurs anciens, 

Puusanias, Strabon, Pline d’apr^ Yarron, les lexico* 
grapbes et auires, dont les tdmoignages ont iii r^unia par 
M. Orerbook,^ nous out laiss^s sur la statue de N^mdsis, 
consaerde dans le temple de Ithamnonte cn Attique, on 
arrive k se faire une idde approximative de co que doit 
avoir dtd cette statue, cdldbre dans Pantiquitd et que 
Yarron prisait entre toutes. 

EUe avait dtd sculptde par Agoracrite de Paros, le disciple 
prdfdrd de Phidias et ressemblait tellement aux muvres du 
muttre, de Patelier duquel elle dtait sortie, qu’ello passait 
gdndralement pour dtre con 9 ue, sinon exdcutde par Phidias 
lui^mdine. La ddesse, primitivement Aphroditd et qui on 
avait oonservd les attributs, mais dont le nom avait did 
chaugd en Kdmdsis, quand PAphroditd d'Alcamdne, faite 
en conourrenoe aveo elle, fut jugde meilleuro, dtait haute 
do dix ou onze aunes et le sculpteur Pavait tailld dans uu 


* Pausan. L 88; Strabon, ix. p. 896; Pline, H. Kat. xxxvi. 
17: Suidas, Phoiius, Hosyohe, Zenob. v. 82, v. ^Pofu/owia. 

Tzetzds, Chil. vii. 081, Rpist. 21 ; Antbol. Gr. ii. 
185, 0; iu. 215, 4; iv. 170, 257; Pompon. Mela, ii. 3; SoUn, 
7, 20. Ovorbeck, autike Schriftquellon zur Gesob. d. b. Kuosto, 
1868, p. 148—160. Geseh. d. Grieob. PlasUk, i., 1881, p. 277 
—279. Bronn, Geseb. d. Gr. Kunstler, i., 1658, p. 240<-> 
242. 
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bloc de marbre blano do Paros, abandonad dit-oa sur lo 
champ de bataille de Marathon par les Persea, qui 
Pauraient ^rig4 en trophde, s’ils eussent remportd la 
victoire. 

Si cette anecdote n’eet pas d4au4e de tout fondement, il 
est probable que le bloo ayait la forme conique ou 
pjramidale, sous laquelle Aphrodit4 et Astart4 etuient 
ador^es on Cypre, en Ph^nlcte et en d’autres parties do 
PAsie et que e'est ii ce qui Pa fait consid^rer comme uno 
image dirine, un b^thyle, destinii 4 Itre ^rig4 en signe do 
victoire par coux des soldats de Parrn^e perse, dont 
Astartd-Aphrodite £tait la d^esse sp^ciale.* 

Vu la hauteur de la statue, Ndm4sis doit avoir 4td reprd« 
senile debout, comme Aphrodite Pest d’oixlinaire. Elle 
ayait la t4te ceinte d’un stdphanos, om4 de cerfs et de 
figurines de Kik4. Be la gauche elle portait unebranche 
de pommier,* 4 laquelle 4tait auspendue une petite tablette 
portant la signature de Partiste: AFOPAKPITOX 
riAPtOX EnOlHXEN. La main droite tenait une 
pat4re d^cor^ de figures d’Ethiopes, qui ont fort intrig^id 
Pausanias. TJne frise, d^crite en detail par le p^ri^gete, 
couvrait la base. Jusqu’ioi, on n’a pas rencontr^, que je 
saohe, d’Aphroditd r^pondont pr4cis^ment 4 la description 
de la K^m^sis d’Agoraorite. Pourtant il y en a une, si je 
ne me trompe, sur un statdre Cypriote in^dit, qui fait 
partie des trisors du British Museum. 


* SsrviuB ad Virg. £n. i. 719. Apud Oyprios Ysous in 
modum—metfficolitor. Mazimede Tjr. Bialexis, 88. Tla^oi^ 
fiiy ^ ‘A^/>o8(n) raf rifias r4 Si iyoXfia otiK dv tbtdtrau 
SXXtf Ttf ^ mpafitZi Xcviqf, et autres. 

* Ou de tout autre arbre fruitier, dout les fruits etaient d6signte 

sous le Dom de Sur le staUre les feoillds et les flours 

font pcDser a ceux da grenadier. 
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ZcQS Salaminios, assis de face sot lu truue & dossier, 
les pieds p 086 B ear nn escabean, le baa da 
corps e&veloppd dans un xnantcaa, s’appayant 
de la gauche snr le scoptre sarmo&to d'aa 
aigle(?) et teoant de la droite on objet, qui 
sembla Stre one patcro, ee que le mauvais etat 
de eette face de la monoaie ne permet pas de 
constater; on se volt pas con plus si Is Ute est 
cooronnco. Autoar ^ gj^ 8 

"^ucoicXifoi.* 

Rgv .—Aphrodite deboai de face, yCtae da chiton attiqne 
ceint an dessas de la diplois, ei d'un mantoaa 
attaclid anz epaoles par use agrafe en fonae de tdto 
de griffon,le symbolede Nemesis, Latdteestoeinie 
d'ane couronnede feuilles. De la gauche baissee 
elle porte on long rainean garni de feoilles et, 
an bout, de flenrs et d'nn fruit. De la droite elle 
tiont one patdre au dessus d’un thyniiaterion. 
Autoar fiaatkiF<Dt 

K(urcy(v7rw»' ?) ‘ 

Ji. 26/22m. 11 gr. 02; siatere troae, en- 
dommog^ et, au droit, mal frappd. PI. V. agrandi 

de trois fois son diometre. 

• 

En oas que los noms dee deux roia n'^eussent pas pu dtre 
d^chiffr^, ce qui ne m*a paa rdusei sans peine, la date 
approximative du statdre n'en eut pas meins pu gtre ddter* 
minde. L'abeence du carrd creuxnepcrtnetpasderemonter 
au deli du rdgne d’Euagoras I., 410—374, et le nom do 
ce roi, qui parvint d se rendre mattre de Hie prosque 
entidre, ne se lit paa sur la monnaie. Far centre le style 


* Le nom NcxokX^s, se lit encore dans Tin- 

scription, pnbliee M. ileLtroeder dans lea Transactions of the 
Soc. of Bibl. Arch, vi., 1878, p. 184—148. 

* La transcription des trois demicres lettres n'est pas eertaino; 
la demidre lottro somblo plot6i ss qne ye on 

Une autre monnaie de Demonicus vient d’etre gravee dans R. 
Kokule, die Reliefs an der Balustrade dor Atbena-Nikd, 1881, 
p. 1, vignette: 

Horcule dobout de face, la idle ioumec a droito, ctouSant 
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large et facile^ dans lequel sont trait^s les deux figures, 
convient parfaitement aux axm4ea 374 & 354 environ, 
pendant leequelles les fils d’Euagoras se dieput^rent la 
couronne. D’ubord Nicocl^ occupa le trdne et rivalisa 
avec son ami Straton, le roi de Sidon, i qui d^plojerait lo 
plus de faste * et jouirait le premier dee hautes nouveaut^s 
qu’Atb^nes, le Paris de I'^poque, s’empressait sans doute 
de leur faire parvenir. C'est bien un roi tel que Nicocl^, 
auqnel Isocrate adressa ses discours bien connus, qui 
aura fait venir d^Ath^es les coins de ses monnaics et pour 
lequel un gruveur eorti de P^cole de Phidias, aura gravd 
un Zeus et une Aphrodite, d'apr^ les statues les plus 
cstim^es du maltre, ou de ses meilleurs ^Uves. 

Car il est Evident que TAphrodit^ est une copie d*uno 
statue atL^nienne de la fin du 6* si^e. Non seulenient 
elle r^pond i la description de la E^m^sis d’Agoracritc, 
niais encore elle est identique/sousplusieurs rapports, & la 


le lion de Kcmde. A dr. eroix ansee ; hg. ^ : 

J?^.~Pallas assise a g. but one prone 4 g., tenant do la 
dr. nn aplostre. Elle ports le casque corintluen 
a aigrette. Devant 

^ 0* s 97 gr. angl. Catol. de Cesnola, 

1871, n. 867. 

At 5. 0* gr. Itlusee de Borlb, de la coll. Fox. 
Je dois une empreinte k Tobligeance de M. hVied* 
laender. 

Memo type, sane legends apparente. 

Rfv .—MOme type, mais Pallas ports one chouette. Pevant, 
eroix ansde, dorriere •^^r: /8a(ri(X</aK). 

At 2. 1** gr. British Mnsenm; de Lnyn. 
Num. Cypr. p. 81, pi. vi. 4. 

Quelqads bronzes de Solamine, cataL C. G. 
Huber, 1862, n. 697, sur lesquels se voit la 
meme prone, portent a eroire quo e’est ^ Salamiuo 
quo COB pieces do Pemoniens ont ote frappeoa. 

* Eugol, Kypros, 1841, i. p. 880, 881. Atbcnce, xii. p. 581. 
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Purthenos do Pbidias, telle qu’elle vient de noue etro 
r^v^l^e par la statuette, r^cemmeiit d^terr^e k Athenee/ 
Co sont les roemes formes amples et arrondies, la mSme poso 
peu prds, la m^me tuuique ceinte de m^mo manierc; 
Ics bras et m^me les doigts sont dans la meuie position. 
Les attribute seuls sont changes, la coi£ure suit line mode 
plus reccnte et les plis du v^tement sont moins raides et 
plus yari^s. Du reste, eiilevez i rAfhduu-Parthenos 
r^gide, le casque, le bouclier et la Nik4 et reD)pIacez-lo8 
pur le mantoau, la couronne, la bi-uncbu et la pat^re et vous 
tturcz TAphrodild du stature et bien certuinement aussi 
colie qu’on admiruit dans le sanctuuiro de lihamnoute. 

Du premier moment que j’ai eu en mains remproiiile 
de cette priicieuse monnaie, que mon ami, M. Imhoof- 
Dlumer a bien youlu me' communiquor, j*ai ^td frapp4 do 
la grandeur et de la noblesse de cetto figure d*Aphrodite 
et do sa parfaitc conformity uvec ce qui nous est roste do 
I’urt de Phidias.^ 11 n’y a pas i a*y m^prcndre. Cotto 
figure, modeiye avoc autant de simplicity quede hardicsso, 
duit ytre Pcouvre d^un maitre du pivroier rang. Plus on 
la regards, plus ello commence & viyre. Parfois elle 
semble uyuucer et sortir du champ de la monnaie. 

11 est bien dommage que le droit de ce statere soit 
si fruste ou ai mul eorti du coin et que la statue de Jupiter 
no soit plus reconnaissable dans tous ses details. Qu’il 
scrait agryable de pouvoir contempler dans cotte imago la 
plus ancienne copie du Zeus Olympics de Phidias lui-uiymc. 
11 m’est impossible do reconuuUre xme ICike sur la main 

* H y a one bonne roplique de la Partbonos k Madrid, Musce 
national da Prado, n. 1685, dout la gravare de Clanio, Musee 
do Sculpture, iii. pi. ‘17-la, n. 1K)2a, no douno qu'uiiu faiblo idee. 

* Los dimunsious do lu bguru sur la plauebo sont oxaetemeut 
triples do colics do roriginal. 
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du dieu. H aemble qa’il h*y a qu’uiie pa(4re comme 
oelle que Zeus Salammios tient de la droite sur lea mou> 
naiea frapp4es en Cypre sous lea empereura romaina.* 
Poartant je ne crois pas que les disciples de Phidias, 
quand ils araient & executor uue statue de Zeus, et il 
paratt qu’Agoracrite et Th^ocosme en ont faitea/^ ae 
soyent ^loign^s de beaucoup du type par le maltre. 
Lee attributs auront yari4 quelquefois, une patero 
pout remplacer la Ni]c4, mais du reste ricn n’aura ete 
cbangA £a effet le Zeus, tel qu*il ai^e sur le atatdre 
Cypriote, correspond parfaitement uu Zeus do Phidias, que 
nous connoiaaons par lo bronze du Mus4e de Berlin, frappd 
cn Elide sous I’emporeur lladrien et qui a publid 
d’abord par M. Friedlacndor et ioi mime pax M. Gardner,^* 
si on veut bicn tenir compte du fait reconnu, que lea 
graveura de coins ne copiaient jamais litteralement et que, 
pour modeler, sur une monnaie, une figure assise rue do 
face, il fallait efifacer et toumer un peu 4 droite et 4 gauche, 
les parties les plus saiUantes. Cost ce que Tartiste, qui u 
grav4 les coins du stature, a su faire avee un art merveil- 
leux et one hardiesse extreme. 

Une statue, aussi c414bre que P4taitla K^m^is de Bham- 
uoDte, taut admir^ par Yarron,** doit aToir copi4e 
plus d'uno fois, et sans doute il existc encore, duns quelque 
mus^e de I’Europe-*-outre la t4te originale,’* rotrouvde 

* Mionoet, iii. p. 671—674, n. 8 et sniyantes. 

^ Agoraorite 4 Coronee, Theocoame 4 MSgare: Overbeok, 
Sehrifiq. p. 148, 148. Pauaan. iz. 84, 1; i. 40, 4. 

u Frie^aeuder, Arcbaeol. Zeitung, zzxiv., 1876, p. 84 vlgo.; 
P. Gardner, Num. Chrou. N.8. xix., 1879, p. 268—272, pi. xvi., 
XV. 2, et K Muenzk., Berlin, 1678, n. 640, pi. ix., 04 le Zeus 
cst touTD^ 4 droite en profil. 

” Pline, i. e.: quod Varro omnibus aignis praotulit. 

** £t non dea fragments de druperie, commu lo oroit M. Over¬ 
bock, Grioeh. Plaat. i. p. 278. 
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mutil^o dans lo temple m6me‘ct depuis 1820 au British 
Museum**—dcs repHques que la pose et rhabillemout 
feront roconnaltre comme telles,*^ mamtenant que le stature 
Cypriote permet de se faire une id4e approxunative de 
I’oouvre d'Agoracrite. 

Qui salt si ces repliquos n'ont pas m^tamorphos^cs 
en autres dresses, on les garnissant d’attributs Strangers, 
par ceux qui se sont occup^s de restaurer les statues 
antiques, rarement intactes au moment oh on les d^terre. 
Peut-6tre aussi qu'un nouvel exemplaire du stature, 
unique, d ce qu’il parait, jusqu’d present, viendra quelquo 
jour nous permettre de constater certains details qui nous 
dobappent aajourd'hui. 

Les types oouTiennent fort bien d Salamine, oh le onlte do 
Zeus Salaroiniosn’etait pas moins frdquentqueceloi d^Apb- 
roditd.** 11 n*eat done pas n^cessaire de cbercber dans les 


** Guide to the Sculptures in tbo Elgin Room, ii. 1881, p. 86 
(E 4). **Fragmcnt of colossal head, showing the right cheek, 
right eyelid, atid right side of the head as far as Ibo ear. On 
the crown of the head eleven holes are pierced in the marble, 
evidently for the attachment of a wreath or other ornament. 
The left side and back of the head have been out or broken 
away. So far as can be inferred from the little original surface 
remaining, this head was in a fine style. Height 1 foot 4^ inches. 
Found at the site of the temple of Nemesis, at Rhamnus in 
Attika. Presented by J. P. Gandy Deering, Esq., 1820." 
L'attribntion de cette t£te d la Nemesis d'Agoracrite a die pro- 
posde dans: the Library of Entertaining Knowledge; Elgin 
Marbles, 1888, ii. p. 178, n. 825 et dans Chr. WaLz, de Nemesi 
Graecorum, 1852, p. 22. 

“ Voyez TAthend, grav^e dans Michadlis, Parthenon, PI. 15, 
4, et Clarac, iii. pi. 854, n. 1021, pi. 488a, n. 774o; v. pi. 978 b, 
n. 2524o, statues qui presentent quelqne analogie de pose et 
d'habillement et en outre la Junon, Overbeek, Grieeh. EuDsimyth. 
iii. y. L 1, et la lyoJmophore, H. Deseamp, Galerie de marbr. 
antiq. du Musde Campana, 1867. 

** Engel, Kypros, ii. p. 662. Ammian. Marc., 14. 
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rois, qai se disont freros,” /5a<rtX^«« NixoicXco^, fia.<riXe<ai 
^afioviKov Katnyr^ov oa Komyio^uv, d'&utres souvorainA qu«$ 
les deux fiU d’Euagoroa I., Nicocl^, qui lui 8ucc4da ct 
D^monicus, quo Constantin Porphyrogeneto nomme roi et 
que Tz^tz^ dit fils d’Euagoras.^^ 

Le stature des deux fr^res convient lo mieux, ce me semble, 
d I’ann^e 374, quand par la mort tragique d'Euagoras et 
rexpuUion,i ce qu'il parail, de son fils ain4 Poytagoros,^* 
qui ne reoouvrit le trdne que pou de temps avant 351,*^ 
le royaumo de Salamioe se troura de fait en mains des 
autros fils du roi d^funt. Leur union na fut pas de longue 
dur^o sans doute et Niooclds resta soul le mattre, mais 
cumme nous avons tq Demonious frapper des monnaies & 
eon nom seal, on en viondrait k ae demander, si ce n’est 
pas lui qui a fait p4rir Nicoclds, hrl et s’il n'a pas 

itA d4trdD4 & son tour par Euagoras II., n*4tait-oe qu’uno 
hypoth^se plus plausible 4tait 8ugg4r4e par lee monnaies 
suivantes, qui prouvent que D4monious a r4gn4, pendant 
quelque temps du moins, i Elition. 

Pallas Ath^cd deboat de face, regardant h gauche, vdtne 
du chiton atUque ceint an dessns de la diploVs, 
les epanles et la poitrino eonvertes do Togido, 
s’appnyant do la droite sor la baste et portent lo 
boodier an bras gancho leve. Sur la t4te lo 


" Si da moins jo ne me snis pas trompe en lisant: xoaiye. 

** Engel, i. p. 825. Constant. Porphyr. Them. Orient. 15 ; 
Tzotz^s, Ohil. ii. c. 832. Si le roi D^monieas est le m6me quo 
eelui qnlsoerate dit fils d'fiipponieos, il doit avoir 4te adoptv 
par Enagoras, peot-Stre aprte avoir 4pOtts4 one des fiUes do roi. 
Sans eela, U findrait admettre denx personnages da nom de 
Demoniens, qne Tzetz^s aura eonfondu, selon son habitude. 

Engel, i. p. 828, 824, se trompe en oroysmt qne Pnyta* 
goras a peri en mdme temps que son p4re. 

Diodore, xvi. 42. 

u Engel, i. p. 830; Maxime do Tyr, Dissori. 4. 
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ensqQo atbenion bk tugreUe. Autour^ eorclo do 
perles. 

lifp .—Dans on earrv pen profond, Hercule barbu, les 
epanles oouvertos do la peao do lion, combatbint 
bi droito, tenant dans la ganche I’arc, dons la 
droiUlovdola massne. Devantlui(7y)^^vi^«lUy|(^) 
- (')ro {>D3)OT ^'?a(b) *= flewriAws Aniwiirwou) 
KtTi(4,s).** 

A. 7. 10^. Cab. do Franco. Hion. S. vii. 
p. 298, n. 674, PI. VIII. 6 ; Oolerio Mythol. PI. 
XXVIIL 8; Do Lnynos, Ohoiz do Mod. Gr., PI, 
XI. a; Satrap, p. 82. PI. XIV. 21; Do Vogiid, 
Rev. Nnm. 1807, p. 877, PI. XI. 17. Brandis, 
Miinzw. p. 510. 

MOmo type ontro BA(ertAcw9) AH(fu>vucoo). 

i^p.—M£mo rovers, mais sans lo earrd oronx. Horcnlo 
paralt imberbo. A dr. eroiz ansoe.** 

At 4^. O**. Cab. do Franco; Cat. Bohr. n. 098, 
PJ. n. 8; Do Vogue, 1. c. p. 877, PI. XI. 8. 

II eat done as-sez probable, que Ddtuonicus et Nicocl^ 
dont loa initialcs se voyont toutes deux sur des monnaics 
aux typos et au nom d'Eungoms I.,** ont d’ubord rdgno 
ensemble et so sont ensuito partage lo royaumo. Nicodds 
rcsta d Solamino. Demonicua alia rdgnor 4 Eition, dont 
il fut sans doute expulsd, 4 la suite dos mdmes dvdnomcnts 
qui causdrent la mort do Nicoclds, par Mdlckiathon, qui 


** Lo Duo do Luynea lieait DSUn 'pD, mais la cinqnu'nto 
lottro cst o et non a?. Le comte do Vogu« a lu "pc'? 
et a reconnn qn'il s'ogissalt do Dcinonicos, mnis Ics doux 
dorniuros lottres no sont pas *13, mais pluUit ns. et il y a 
place pour uno lottro onooro. £n combinant les doux Iccons, on 
obtiont uno legendo qui ropond micnx a la funno dcs lottres. 

” Snr les divisions oasoz nombrousos, aux m^mes typos, lo 
nom dtt roi no paralt pas. 

** Lo A do Domonicos a otd reeonnu par lo Dae do Lnymes, 
Num. Gypr. p. 28. L'Epsilon do fuimo Innaire c, dos moiinaifs 
n. 4 ot 10, PI. IV. est plutut un >ii Cypriote, iMiliaJo dii nom tU* 
Nicocl^ Lo D. 11 porto /‘a(Ka^), probabloiucnt lo fils aiui«, 
Pnytngoras, v. Engol, i. p. 317. 

VOI.. II. THIRD KKKIKS. O 
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apr^ Qn rdgne fort court, 4 en juger par la raret4 de scs 
monuaies, fiit succ^d^ vers 362 par Pjmiatlion. C’eet de 
374 4 368 environ que B^monions semble avoir r^gn^. La 
Pallas ann4e, que D^monicus 4 fait graver sur le droit 
dee monuaies qu*il a fait frapper 4 Kition, est aussi copi4e 
d’aprds une statue ath^nienne de la fin du 6* sidcle. Non 
seulement elle est identique 4 PAth4n^, qui se voit sur la 
fnso du temple de la Nik4 Apt^ros,^ et elle ne difilre que 
par une particularity eesentielle de celle que reprysentent 
des bronzes atbyniens de Typoque impdriale, et dans la- 
quelle M. P. Lange propose de reconnaitre la Pallas 
Promacbos que Phidias yrigea sur PAoropole, znais il y a 
encore, dans les difiyrents musyes, une foule de statues au 
mSme type, plus ou moins variyes,*' qui toutes semblent 
dyriver d’un original oommun dont TAtbyny des monnaies 
de Bymonicus paratt avoir conservy les traits les plus 
caractyristiques. 

II en est peut*4tre de mSme de THeroule combattant, 
dont le style est si excellent et qui ressemble tellement 4 
celui de quelques monnaies d’Abdyre,^ que je me figurerais 
volonticrs ^original, qui a servi de mod41e en Oypro, 
jusque sous Pjmaiatbon, et en Thrace, comme une osuvro 
de sculpture d’un des statuaires atbyniens les plus re> 
nommys. 

Les monnaies Ciliciennes, ceUes de Mallos et de Tarso 


** Overbeck, Orieeb. Plast. 1881, i. p. 866, Fig. 81, b. 

** Arcbaeol. Zeit. 1881, p. 198—20& Celle-oi repose sur lo 
pied gauebe 4 en oroire les bronzes, ^utre sur le pied droit. 
Peot'On 86 fier 4 ees bronzes pour ee detail ? J'en donte. 

” Glarae.Mos. de Seuipt.iii. Pi. 461,n. 858; PI. 462, n.860, 
862; PI. 462n, n. 860 b ; PI, 462i>, n. 888d; PI. 472, n. 898c; 
PI. 478, D. 899a. 

* Streber, E. Muenzk. in Mnencben, 1809, t. xii. 9 ; Kum. 
Zeitschr., 1872, iv. t. U. 11. 
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entr’autrcd, offrent d’autres ezemples de types mon^taires 
emprunt^s & dcs groupee ou & des statues, sans doute fort 
c^l^bres d cette ^poque. Mats ce n’est pas ici le lieu d'in* 
sister sur cette matidre, qui exigeroit un trayail special. 

Pour le moment il m’a sombM, qu*il 4tait urgent de ne 
pas laisser plus longtcmps inddit un monument d*une si 
haute importance pour I’bistoire de Tart quo Test lo 
statdre de Nicooles et j'cspdre que les arcbdologuee sauront 
gr4 au consorvateur du Pritisb Museum d*en avoir auto- 
risd la publication. 

• 

Aprds avoir dcrit ces lignee j*ai eu I’occasion d’obtenir 
un d^in de ce qui reste de la tdte originale, co qui m*a 
permis do constater comment sont disposes les trous qui ont 
sorvi d fixer la st^pbanos de la ddesse. Une rangde de sept 
trous fait le tour du front d’une orcille d I’autre, ct 4tait 
destin^e sans doute d tenir on place uue couronne do 
feuilles ou an cercle, dont les deux bouts se r^unissaicnt 
dans un trou profond sur le derridre de la tdte. Justo 
au dessus du front, derridre cette premidre rangde, un trou 
profond atteste qu^il y avait Id un omoment pesant ou 
uno barre de soutien, et droit derridre ce trou, preequ'au 
soramet de la tdte, trois autres plus petite marquent la 
place d’uu omement plus large, ou plutdt do trois 
soutiens placds obliquemcnt contre le stdphonos. P’aprds 
CCS indices le stdpbonos de Ndmdsis semble avoir eu la 
forme qu’afifectont ceux que portent les ddesses sur trois 
bcctds d’or de Mytilenc, gravdes et ddcrites par Sestini, 
Stateri Anticbi, t. viii. 25; Mion. vi. p. 626, n. 87;—Sestini, 
t. i. 9; Mion. S. ix. p. 234, n. 47;—Sestini, t. viii. 26; M. 
vi. p. 622, n. 67 ; Rec. d. pi. Iv. 3; Friedlaender, Zeitscbr. f. 
Numism. viii. t. ii. 3. Une haute plaque ddcordo de pal- 
mettes ct parfois ddcoupde au sommot so courbc autour dcs 
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cbevoux d'une oieille i I’autre. £llo est cutourec ct 
rctenuc en place par uqo bande, qui cach^o cn partic pnr 
loH cbcveux 8ur la premiere due troia becUs, ao fcrmc ot ao 
fixe &u dessus de la nuquc. 

Sur la t4te colossole, oh les proportions exigoaient dcs 
ornemcnta plus d^volopp^s, dcs figurines de JS^ike aggrou' 



p<ie8 avee des cerfs auront pris la place des paiinettes. Jo 
me figure des groupes, oomme celui qui eat grav^ dans 
Gerhard, Denkm. und Forschung, 1854, pL Ixii. 2. tine 
d^essc ail^e, v^tue du chiton attique, debout de face sur 
uno bande 4troite et adossde centre une surface piano, 
iicnt do chaquo main la paitc d’un animal, q\u e’Glance 
vere cUc. Bicn de plus propre d d^corcr un diad^mc. 
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commc cclui dee beetle de Mytileae, qu*un groapo parcil 


ot rioQ qui r^ponde mieux & la description de Pausanias.’'* 


^ Un antre ornoment de t^te, fort oiirienx, mcrike d'6tro 
moDtionne* pnisqae la monnaie da roi Nioool^, sar IsqaoUo on 
lo voii, n’a paa ete pablide oompldtement. 

Tute d’Aphro^to i ganobe, de stylo arebaTque, lea 
chevenx longs et flotiants. EUe ports xmo eon- 
ronne, en mital, formde par dos objota on formo 
do figurines aux ailes recoqaillees, ^temant avoc 
des fleurons plus potite et roposont but on eerclo 
forme do piorras procieoses (?) Aa dessons do 
eette coaronne, qoi rappoUe cellos du moyen* 
dge, un filot de perles eneerele la tdte et descoud 
le long dos oreillos sor lo eoa on forme de collier. 
Une petite statae aveo base (?) somblo sorvir du 
pondant d’orefilo. Autoar, eorcle do poi'los. 

Tote t\ g. do Pallas, dont lo oasquo corhiUiicu cat lann- 
et A aigrette, entre A ..t (BA<riX<<os 
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Sur lee bronzes d'Aigospotamoi^ one couronne de 
feuilles encercle ie et^phanos de la d^so. II peut eu 
avoir iii de mdme k Rhamnonte, ce qai ferait r^pondro 
GDCore mieux k I’origiDal d’Agoracrite TApbrodit^ du 
stature Cypriote, sur lequel les feuilles de la couronne sont 
trSs distmotes, tandis qu^on ne voit pas clairement, tant 
Cette partie du visage est fruste, si le front cet sunnonte, 
ou non, d*un diad^me. 

II se peut auBsi, que le st^pbanos en m^tal n*a 
compost qu’aprk que I’Aphrodit^ eut obang4e en 
Nemesis, co qui aura n4cossit<^ qu^ques modifications do 
parure, et que la monnaie de Nicoclds nous donno I’Apbro* 
dit^ oomme elle ^tait avont d’etre munie de cette haute 
coifiure, qui convient en effet mieux k la statue colossalo 
d’un temple qu'au type d'une monnaie de moyenne gran* 
dour. Ce sont des details, sur lesquels je n’atirois pas 
insist^, si je n’avais tenud constater que la presence d'une 
couronne de feuilles ou I’absence d’un st^phanos ne 
pouvent servir de preuves centre l*identifioation proposes 
entre 1'Aphrodite du stature et celle du sculpteur atbduion, 
quo la grando conformity dea contours du visage favorise en 
outre visiblement. J. P. Six. 

Jf. 2. 2™. British lloseum. Exomplaire tout & 
&it eomplet. 

Sans lygende apparente. 

Jf. 1. 0^. Thomas, n. 2406. 

Jf. 1. 0*. hfus. de Berlin. K.Munzk. 1877, n. 261. 
iT. 1. 0**. Cab. de France; Mion. vi. p. 660, n. 42. 
Bois OrecB, FI. 82,8 ; Borrell, PI. n. 18. 
iT, 1(. 0**. Gat. Bompois, n. 1651. 

/r. li. 0**. Coll, de Vogiie. Brandis, p. 510. 

Jf, 1. 0*^. Coll, de Luynes. Brandis, p. 508. 

U est dommage que Ic flan restreint n*a pas perrais angravour 
do dofinir pins clalromeut les details do eotto coorouno romur* 
qnablo. 

** Cat. of the Brit. Has., Thraco, p. 187. 
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SAXON COINS FOUND IN IRELAND. 

Eadwbard thk Eldrr. a.7>. 901—924. 

Type, kisg's head to the right, within a plain oirole, and on 
the royorso tho moneyeria name in two horicontol lines with throo 
croasos botwoen tho linea. 

OtmlM. 

1. ^.ETtDWETOtDEx ZEIoE-Hi+MEIEB 19-8 
Typo, king’s head to the loft. Bn. Samo aa No. 1. 

2. >1. EADWESRDRB x ERX WV + 4 VIS W O 22- 

3. „ EXRE 4<4.4.XRDK0 23'8 

Type, a 4* within a plain circle. Bev. A flower 
of aoyen petals and two branches with five 
leaves each over the moneyer’s name, a circular 
flower of eight petals under tho name. 

4 . 4<E7IDVVESBDEBx HEEEMOD 22-8 


Typo, a 4* within a plain oirclo. Bn. tfoneyer’s 
name in two linos, with three crosses between 
the lines. 


5. 

•iiETIDWEABDREx 

ADEL 4i^4<VLFMO 

21*6 

0 . 

ff 

E7IDE 4* LMMO 

23- 

7. 

ff 

E7CDY 4<4<4<X<FMO 

24-4 

6 . 

>> 

FINETr 4* 4* 4'BARMO 

25- 

9. 

ft 

T0EHT4< 4< 4*ELMMO 

218 


These coins are in good preservation, the silver is thin 
bat the letters are very distinct on both sides. Tho 
average weight of the nine coins is twentj«three grains. 

The names of ERAMVVIS, GAREARD, BEREMOD, 
and ATHELVLF, are in Ruding’s list of Eadweard’s 
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moneyers. The names NEIOC, EADELM, and LINE- 
GEAR, the initial letter inverted, are not in any of 
Huding’s lists. TOHHTELM occurs only as one of 
^Ethelstan’s moneyers. EADVLE first appears as a 
moneyer of Burgred, King of Mercia, and subsequently 
in the reigns of .^thclbert, .^thelstan, Eadmund, Eadred, 
and Eadwig. These nine coins contribute five additional 
names to Ruding’s list of the moneyers of Eadweard. 

JEthelstan, or Ethslstan, a.d. 924—940, Son op 
Eadweard ihb Elder. 

Typo, a ^ within a plain oirclo. Rev. Ths moneyer’s name in 
two horizontal lines, with three crossoe between the lines. 

_ Qrnlnii. 

10. iiEDEL^TTmilEx BEOB itARDM 210 

11. „ £DELSII}4<4'>1<EU0NE21-2 

Type—Obtr. Same as No. 1. Rev. A pellet within 
a circle of eeron pellets, or . 

12. -EDEL^TT^NBEToBELC ^.T^BBTTMoINLEDEEF 24 8 

13. .Ji-EDELSTANHEx- 4.7:DVLFhrO VVrN- 

•T"OBEn EIVITATI^ 24* 

14. -EDEL^TTOJBExTOBRI HhMELDOMENMOLEEE 230 

15. ^.EDELSTTTNBEx- ^.EEDNTUD/MOEPoR- 

ToBRir PIO 25-4 

Type, a in the centre on the Ohv. and Rev. 

16. 4. EDEL^TTtNBEx- ^.REGNA l DMOEoR- 

TOBRir PIO 23 5 

Type, a pellet within a circle of soron pellets () 
on 084^ side. 

17. + EDEL^TANEExToBB 4.0^LACM0NLE- 

BEE.*. 24-5 

The coins of .^thelstan are in good preservation and 
well struck like those of his father. The average weight 
of the eight coins is 23*9 grains. 

The names ATHVLF, BEORARD, and ETHELSIGE, 
may now be added to lluding’s list of .^thelstau’s 
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moneyers; the first was known as a moneyer of Eadweard 
the Elder, Eadwig, and Edgar, and the last coined for 
Eodraund, the brother and successor of Aetholstan. The 
other four moneyers are in Buding’s list; ABBA and 
OSLAC were moneyers of Eadweard. The letters IN, 
instead of ON, on No. 12, are unusual. 

Buding in his observations on the coinage of Eadweard 
says, “ No legal documents, or records, are to be found; 
nor do the historians of his time furnish any information: 
the little which can be said upon the subject must there* 
fore be collected from his coins which still remain,’* and 
that on the coins of Eadweai'd ''the reverse has his 
moneyor’s name, but no place of mintage.” .^thelstan, 
bis son and successor, was the first of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs who ordained laws for the regulation of the 
coinage, and that'' it was at this time, probably, that the 
practice of stamping the name of the town upon the coins 
became genei*al in the mints.” ^ 

The legend on the reverse of an unpublished penny of 
Eadweard leads me to believe that the place of mintage 
was first stamped on coins in his reign. This coin, No. 1, 
is very perfect, it weighs 19*8 grains, and all the letters 
are unmistakable. 

Oho. The king's head to the right, within a plain circle. 
Legend, : the E, which should 

he after the king’s name, is omitted; the outer circle 
is beaded. 

Htp. Legend, within a hooded circle close to the margin, con¬ 
sists of two lines across thu field, tbreo pollute over the 
upper, and also under the lower line, and three crosses 
between the two lines. tCIilloL | 4* *i"i' | hlBIEB. 
The meaning of those letters aeems to be NEIOC Uone- 
tarius Olvitatis EBomoi. 


1 Third edition, vol. i., pp. 12S-6. 

VOL. II. THIKD 8BRIKS. 


P 
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In the list of ^tbeUton’s mints are LONB . Cl . » 
LONDON . Cl . , and "WIN . Cl. , besides many other 
abbreviations of civitos, and a penny of ^thelstan, see 
No. 13, has VVrN EIVITATI$. 

The designation of a mint in the cities of London and 
Winchester appears to be peculiar to the coinage of 
^thelstau, as I do not find any indication of civitas in 
Buding’s lists of other mints. 

Hading gives a list of the names of seventy-four 
moneyers of Eadweard, besides four “ blundered ** names. 
One of the latter consists of twelve letters, NEIOIRO- 
HEECI, which are more in number than in any of the 
I’ecognised names in the list. The name of the moneyer, 
NEIOC, now first published, and the correspondence 
between it and first four letters on the blundered coin, 
together with the interpretation which I attribute to the 
letters, MCIEB, lead me to conjecture that the unintelli¬ 
gible collocation of the twelve letters was intended for 
NEIOC . m . cl . EAOK, or for E/OR, as in the name of 
York on No. 15- 

It is possible there may he some misreading on 
Ruding’s part of the blundered name. The three letters 
wanted to complete my conjectural reading are M . C and 
B or F. This attempt to interpret one blundered legend 
may induce some one who has access to a large collection 
of Saxon coins to inquire how it happens that coins, not 
deficient in weight or standard of fineness, have the letters 
correctly formed but so arranged as to be unintelligible. 

The mode of forming the letters on the dies of 
Eadweard’s and ^thelstan’s coins was not by a single 
punch for each letter, but by the combination of separate 
punches: thus R is formed by combining I, a crescent, and 
a small triangle; S by placing I oblique, and a small 
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triangle at each end on opposite sides, and so with such 
elementary tools almost every letter is formed. 

Massive silver Saxon bracelets are occaaionally found 
associated with Saxon coins in Ireland, and the ornamental 
patterns on them are formed by combining the triangular 
indentations of a single tool. 

A letter is occasionally omitted in the legends; the word 
REZ luually follows the king's name, but the R is 
omitted on No. 1, and the X on No. 12. On No. 16 the 
letter F is not in the name of the mint, which on No. 15 
is EFORf IC. I may also notice that on these two latter 
coins the K is like an inverted W, and that the final 
Roman C is used instead of the Saxon rectangular L, os 
on all the other coins described. 

The inversion and rarely the reversion of one or moro 
letters occurs on the same coin. On the reverse of No. X 
the initial N is inverted, or it may be said to be reversed, 
the M has the vertical lines connected above by a small 
crescent, and a superfluous one below. On the reverse of 
No. 2 the H is inverted in two places; the initial L of the 
moneyer's name on No. and the final G of the legend 
on the obverse of No. 12, and also the T on the reverses 
of Nos. 15 and 16 are good examples of the same kind. 

Here are sufficient illustrations from only seventeen 
coins in good preservation, and ‘with most of the letters 
well formed, that literal blunders are frequent on Saxon 
coins of the tenth century. 

Aquilla Smith. 

Ayril 18IA, 1862. 
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ON A HOARD OF EDWARD I. COINS DISCOVERED 
AT NORTHAMPTON, WITH REMARKS ON THE 
COINAGE OF EDWARD I., II., AND III. 

In the spring of 1873, a soiall earthenware jar, similar 
to those so frequently described in this Chronicle, was 
discovered by some workmen while repairing a canal at 
Northampton. The jar was said to have contained 197 
pence of Edward L, and 2 Scotch pence of Alexander III. 
Soon after the discovery the coins came into the possession 
of a London dealer, who at once kindly placed them at 
my disposal. It was alleged by the person who in the 
first instance secured the coins, that, with the exception 
of a London penny and a penny of Kobert de Hadelie, the 
find remained intact The coins I inspected were the two 
Scotch pieces and 195 pence of Edward I. The latter 
with hardly an exception turned the scales at 21 grs., and 
the Hing*s name in every instanoe was spelt HDW. Those 
pieces that presented any peculiarity in portrait or type 
remain in my possession, together with the two Scotch 
coins of Alexander III. When the hoard was first 
examined by me it consisted of:— 

103 London ponce, 

reading on Ohv. q. 6CDW R' 3CHGL' DKS bYB. 

Somotimes tho letter H formed H: the 
A. 71; the N. 
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3 Do. of good work. 


8 £ri«tol .... 


59 Canterbury . . . 


5 Durham. . . . 


9 Lincoln . . . . 
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Dev. qiVITSS LOKDOTI. 

Ntunefoue slight yariations in portrait 
too minute for description: a few 
coins are of similar good workman¬ 
ship to the following type, which read 
GCDW. Ra)c. 

Oho. ffDw Eecx iRyiau nyis riyB. 

One specimen has a pellet after DKS, 
another has the K formed N, snothor 
the a formod 6- 

nev. cmTffS LCHDOPI 

0 and K also formed C and N. 

Weights 22, 22, and 22^ grs. 

Obv. aDW E' KNOL' DNS IjyB. 
principally yery slight drapery. 

Rev. VnXX BBISTOLLia 

"R and a sometimes formed 7f and 6* 

Oiir. aDW W TtMGL DKS IjYa 

A. few with a forked crown of coarser work 
than the others. On some examples 
the drapery on the King’s bust is very 
slight; some woigh slightly over 22 grs., 
often the a and K formed g and N. 

Rev. OIVITKa CSKTOE. 

OC sometimes formed C, and K U. 

Obv. GDW E' SKOL' DKS rjYB. 

Drapery more or less distinct; the R 
sometimes without the crom stroke (7t). 
K sometimes formed N. 

Ew. CrVITSS DVE€Me. 

Otv. GDW R' KNOL' DNS tiTB. 

Moro or less drapery. 

Rev. CIVITSS LINCOL^ 

Wught of lightest coin 21|^ grs., heaviest 
22^ grs. R sometimes without the 
cross stroke; C sometimes formed a. 
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8 York.Oitr. ffDW R' SN(JL DNS' »lYB. 

Drapery hardly perceptible on some epeoi- 
mens; 8C and N also formed 6 and Tl. 

sm. divrrjcs ecBOBSoci. 

Lightest ooin 21f gre., heaviest 22^ grs. 

2 Scotch coins of 

Alexander III. Obv. TOeXTTNDeB D€I GfiT^. 

Head crowned to spectator’s left with 
sceptre. 

Jieu. R€X SC0T0E7M. 

A pierced star of six points in each angle 
of cross. 
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The English coins, which are all of the royal 
mints, exhibited no distinctive marks, i^ we except the 
invariable mint^mark of the period—the cross patio. 
They are, together with the Scotch coins, as fresh as 
when issued from the mint. Most of them weigh fully 
22 grs., a few exceed by a trifle that weight, and in the 
bulk the average weight per coin is as nearly as pos¬ 
sible 21| grs. On some pieces the drapery on the King’s 
neck^ or shoulders is of the slightest description; so faint 
indeed is the outline of the drapery on a few specimens 
that the clothing appears more imaginary than real. 
On other varieties a plain well>defined band, varied in 
size and without being as usual folded in front, encircles 
the neck of the King. With some exceptions the coins 
of Edward L that have come down to the present time, 
appear to have the mantle simply folded across the King’s 
breast; occasionally it is fastened in front with an orna¬ 
ment of some kind. For instance, on a Canterbury penny 
in my cabinet, the listening consists of three plain studs, 

1 On some specimens the slope of Iho shoulders of the King is 
not roprosonted. 
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while sometimes, though not frequently, a rosette (Hawkins, 
Ko. 292), or a star (No. 295) is adopted, and on a London 
penny I possess, which, under the present system of clas¬ 
sifying the coins of the three Edwards, would fall to 
Edward I., an annulet is used. 

Had the Scotch coins of Alexander III. not been dis* 
covered with the English money, the Northampton find 
would, of itself, only have merited a passing notice in this 
Chronicle; but as the Scotch King reigned contempo¬ 
raneously with Edward I. and died some years before him, 
it may safely be assumed that this hoard of freshly struck 
money was deposited in the earth during the reign of the 
first Edward, to whom, consequently, there can be no 
room for doubt, the coins belong. 

The principal interest attached to this find is the fact 
that it does, in one important particular, strongly cor¬ 
roborate the almost universal opinion that pennies of 
heavy weight reading SDW belong to Edward I., while, at 
the same time, it offers a certain amount of negative 
evidence in support of the views entertained by Bartlett^ 
and Hawkins,’ both of whom class pennies reading SL'WTC, 
ffBW'Ak, and CCDWKBD, to Edward II. 

In 1779 Bartlett advanced the opinion that all coins 
upon which the letters 6CX)W appear, belong to Edward I., 
that those reading GtDWTCEDVS belong to Edward III., 
and that all tbe intermediate modes of spelling tbo King’s 
name, such as SDWTt, €rDtVT\R, and flDWTtUD, are of 
Edward II.’s time. 

Bartlett arrived at this decision after studying the mode 
in which the King's name was spelt on the episcopal coins 
of Barham issued by Bishops Beck, Kellow, Beaumont, 

* ** Archieologia,” vol. v. p. 885. 

* Hawkins's ** Silver Coins of England," 2nd edit., p. 197. 
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and Hatfield, who held the eee during the reigns of 
Edward I., II., and III., and whose family arms are seen 
upon the coins struck by their authority. 

Bishop Beck held the see of Durham during the last 
twenty'four years of Edward I. and the first three of 
Edward II., and the coins he issued are marked with a 
cross moline. Bishop Rellow, Beck’s successor, held the see 
for the following three years of Edward II., and the coins 
struck by his authority are known by having one limb of 
the cross on the reverse bent to the left in the form of a 
crozier. Bishop Beaumont next held the see of Durham 
for seventeen years, namely, the last eleven of Edward II. 
and the first six of Edward HI., and his coins are marked 
with a lion rampant, and occasionally with one or more 
Us, his family arms. Bishop Hatfield, who held the see 
during the remainder of the reign of Edward III., dis* 
tinguished his money by the same simple device as his 
predecessor Kellow, but with this distinction—one limb 
of the cross on the reverse is, with some exceptions, bent 
to the right instead of to the left 

Although it is impossible to agree with Bartlett’s 
deductions in their entirety, yet there can he little doubt 
be struck the key-note to the true arrangement of the 
coins of the first three Edwards, when he accepted as a 
guide the number of letters of which the King’s name 
was composed. 

If coins reading €[X)W are found to be of the stipulated 
weight, i.e. about 22 grains to the penny, Uttle doubt can 
be entertained that they, in all probability, belong to 
Edward I.; and on the other hand it is Ukewise almost 
equally probable that to Edward II. must, at least, be 
attributed those pieces of the same weight reading SBW7T; 
very probably also that King may be entitled to certain 
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varieties of those coins reading and I cannot 

absolutely deny with such evidence as I possess that a few 
pennies reading 6CDW77RD were not likewise of his time. 
Thus far, but no farther, can I follow in the footsteps of 
Bartlett and Hawkins, for when their test is applied to 
the coinage of Edward III. it crumbles to pieces at a 
touch, since in numerous instances there is abundant 
evidence to prove that this King did issue money of light 
weight reading eCDW, ffDWA, aDWTVB, aDWTnU), as 
well as ffDWTnUDVS, after he reduced the standard weight 
of the English coinage in the eighteenth year of his 
reign. 

The following were the authorised weights of money 
issued by the three Edwards, and the difference between 
the heaviest and the lightest coinage is too great to allow 
of any uncertainty. 

Wbiohts op Coins issttbo bv Edward I., II., and IIL 

Edward I. up to his 28th pear. . . . 22^ grs. to the penny, 
from his 28th until his death 22^ „ „ 

Edward U. all at the rate of .. „ 

Edward III. up to his 18tb year „ 

from his 18th to his 20th year 20^ „ ,, 

•* >* 20th ,, 27th ,, 20 ,, ,, 

„ ,, 27th untUhis death 18 „ „ 

An attempt to separate two coinages by weight where 
the difference is only at the rate of a quarter or half a 
grain to the penny would be futile and misleading. Even 
to decide positively a difference between 20 and 22 
grains the coins selected for the scales should be un¬ 
dipped and in a fine state of preservation, and no argument 
whatever should be founded on the evidence of a single 
specimen. But it is altogether another question when 
a difference so great as that between 22 and 18 grains is 


VOI.. n. THIRD SKBISS. 
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frequently discovered. Here we cannot be led astray; and 
when we find that certain well-preserved pennies reading 
SDIV, 6CDW7V, and ffDWT^fiD, while weighing lees than 18 
grains, present at the same time the ordinary portrait and 
well-known peculiar characteristics of Edward Ill.^s coin¬ 
age, any reasonable doubt that this King did issue money 
reading in every published form from the three letters 
SDW to the full length title G[DW7rBJ)'’ra can be enter¬ 
tained no longer. 

My cabinet contains the following pennies of light 
weight of the type of the third Edward with the legend 
running:— 

aPW R 7WGL DNS rjTB OIVITTVS LOHDOn. 

S varieties—weights 144« 144, and 144 

aDWTiRoTcnoL DnsoiiTB oivrms LonDon. 

2 varieties—weights 17 and 174 grs. 

These coins, which have that peculiar bushy arrange¬ 
ment of the King*8 hair introduced by the third Edwai'd, 
are from different dies, and are very rare in comparison 
with those common types of the same reading which are 
allowed by common consent to Edward I. or Edward IT. 
The evidence the coins in question offer establishes, once 
for all, the fact that money of Edward III. exists of other 
readings than 6CDW71BD and ffDWTlRDVS, and I will 
venture the opinion that if any coins extant reading 
GDWTIRD should hereafter be given to his predecessor 
Edwt^ IL, they will be comparatively very, very few in 
number. The evidence of the Ctdais penny which reads 
eCDWTlRD, and is known to have been coined during the 
reign of Edward III., should not be lost sight of by those 
who are interested in this inquiry. Again, if we turn our 
attention to the groats of Edward III., what is the result 
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of our examination? With the exception of two un¬ 
published examples^ fVom different dies reading 

4 . GCDWAE'x Daix Q'x iLSX'x mOL'x DHS'x 
(an annulet each aide of crown). 

4 . posvi.Dffvm.7a)moE6cm.maT--ccivrmsLorax)Pi 

they appear, all of them, so far as my experience extends, 
to read SDWTraU), in no instance fiDWARDYS; whereas, 
singular as it may appear, the very opposite is the case 
with the half-groats issued at the same period, they appear 
all to read ffDWTtfiDVS, never GCDWARD. 

It was in 1861 that Sainthill^ first called attention to 
certain pennies of light weight reading CCDW, with 
annulets on them, and with a “peculiar and spread bust,** 
which, from their weight and type, he considered to 
belong to Edward III. Bergne,*^ whose knowledge of the 
English coinage was very minute, confessed, in replying 
to Sainthill, that although “no great stress could be laid 
upon the weights*’ owing to the coins produced in 
evidence being “ all considerably rubbed, worn, or 
clipped,” yet “ the occurrence of the annulets, and espe¬ 
cially the weight of the coins, shook his reliance in 
Bartlett’s and Hawkins’s test” Cuff, however, who pos¬ 
sessed a most extensive collection of English coins, and 
whose judgment carried great weight,, did “not like” to 
disturb Hawkins’s arrangement of the coins of the three 
Edwards, although the hesitating manner in which he 
expresses himself would seem to imply a somewhat 
reluctant rejection of Sainthill’s suggestion. Cuff in his 
letter*^ to Sainthill thus writes:—“ I confess I do net like 

* In my possession. 

* “ Knm. Chron,” vol. xiv. p. 20. 

* “ 011& Podrids,” vol. ii. p. 210. 

’ “ Oils Pedrida,” vol. ii. p. 217. 
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to disturb their present arrangement. The reasons you 
assign for romoTing them hare considerable force, espe> 
ciallj that of the legend divided with annulets, which I 
only know on pieces of the third Edward. The English n, 
too, is something more in your favour. The weight, upon 
which we usually build so much, in this case I think little 
of. Lastly, with regard to the portrait, I can only say 
that I prefer the definite and tangible circumstance of the 
different readings of the name to the skill and taste of the 
physiognomist.^' 

In 1871 Mr. Arthur!. Evans resumed this inquiry by 
communicating a paper * to this Society, entitled ** On a 
hoard of coins found at Oxford, with some remarks on the 
coinage of the first three Edwards.*' In that paper the 
author, whose mind had not been biassed by a knowledge of 
Saintbill's article, nevertheless confirmed the suggestions 
of that writer. Mr. A. J. Evans had better material than Mr. 
Saintbill to work upon. He “ distinguished some peculiar 
pence reading GCDW, ffDWTJ, and ffDWT^ R€CX, which 
from the style of their letters, the annulets in the legend, 
the broad face and bushy hair of the bust," he “referred 
rather to Edward III. than to either of his predecessoi's.’* 

It must, indeed, ti^quently have been remarked by 
collectors who possess specimens of those light coins of 
the type referred to by Saintbill and Evans, that they 
look strangely out of place when arranged in a cabinet, 
not for type, not for weight, but wholly on account of the 
number of letters that compose the name of the King. 
By keeping these light coins of the type of Edward III. 
together, and arranging them in a cabinet before the well- 
known and plentiful issue of that King, one is forced to 


* “Num. Chron.,” N.S. vol. xi. p. 264. 
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the conclusion that, once in that position, there they roust 
remain. It seems, howerer, unfair to deny that the 
coins in question were very likely outside Bartlett’s 
argument; probably they were unknown in his time, 
since as late as 1841, when the first edition of *‘The 
Silver Coins of England ” appeared, Hawkins, who was a 
keen observer, had not detected them. 

After ** an accurate examination ** of a great number of 
coins of the Edwards found at Tutbury in 1832, Hawkins 
was induced, with very few exceptions, to support 
Bartlett’s views as regards the classification of the pence. 
The halfpence and farthings, however, he arranges after 
a method of his own, assigning, without much reason, 
many of those small pieces reading SB'WT^BDYS both to 
Edward I. and Edward III. Now, supposing for the sake 
of argument that Hawkins is right in his idea that the 
halfpence and farthings obstinately refuse to submit them¬ 
selves to the same simple system of arrangement which 
answers, as a rule, very well with the pence; how, and 
on what principle, are we to deal with those unruly little 
pieces P for I suppose it may be considered as most pro¬ 
bable that the three Edwards, each of them, issued money 
of smaller denomination than the penny. To arrange the 
pence of Edward I, II., and III., on one system, and the 
halfpence and farthings on altogether another system, 
leaves on one’s mind a vague sense of incompleteness—' 
a suspicion that a further investigation would lead to a 
simpler and a more convincing result. If we are forced 
to acknowledge that each of the three Edwards iasued 
halfpence and farthings, I see no way to a final and com¬ 
plete arrangement of the coins of those Kings, unless we 
cast aside altogether the uncertain views entertaiuod by 
Hawkins. 
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I now beg to offer a list of some halfpence and farthinge, 
which were issued during the reigns of Edward I., IL, 
and III. The coins are in a fine state of preservation. 
I arrange them according to the niunber of letters that 
compose the name of the King. 

HALFPENNIES. 

London. 

HDW. E' T^NGL^ DNS r]TB iiev.—aiVITTtS LONDON. 

Drapery oa shoulders of King. Inner circle. Hawkins 296. 
Weight 9 grs. 

BaiSTOL. 

ffDW. R' T^NGL' DNS tiYB Rev.—TILLTt BRISTOTiLIH 

Drapery. Inner circle. Snelling, PL U. No. 2. Weight 8^ grs. 

Nswcastlb. 

GDW. E' 7IN6L' DNS ilYB Rev.—NOVICKSTRI 

Drapery. Inner eirole. One pellet only in each quarter of reverse. 
Hawkins 298. 

Bxrwior. 

sDWTi. R T^ncL Dns bB VILL7I BaEavvai 

Drapery. Inner circle. Hawkins 306 roads dilforently. 
Weight 10 grs. 

SDW7IRDVS D€tl GR VILL7V BGR . . CCI 

Drapery. Inner circle. A bear’s head in two quarters of re¬ 
verse. Rudiug, Sup. ii. I. 21 reads D.GE. Hawkins montious 
DGIGRTI. Weight 7i grs. 

London. 

SDW7IRDVS EffX TIN CCIVlTnS LONDON 

Drapery* Weight 9{ grs. 

The following halfpence no doubt were coined in the 
reign of Edward III. Thoy have the usual character¬ 
istics of hU money:— 
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London. 

1 . ffDWTnaDj Eax jjT^neL arvrrra LonDon 

Unpublished reading €CDW7VBD. Weight 9 grs. 

2. aDWTTRDVs Escx arviTTts Lonuon 

Two vaxieties, 101 ^ S”> 

3. ecDWTffiDvs: Eax: An aiviXAS Lonoon 

Hawkins 314, has not two pellets before and after E€CX. S gra. 

4. Another with an annulet before aDWABDVS. The king’s 

bxist reiy smalL 7 gis. 

6. No annulet, king’s bust large. 81 grs. 

6. No annulet. A pellet each side of king’s crown—one coin with 

another without an extra pellet in one quarter of the re* 
Terse. Weights 101 grs. 

7. An annulet before and after RaX and after LOHUOn. 

101 grs, 

8. Another similar, without annulet after LORUOn. 8 grs. 

9. aDWTlEDVS Rax An6)|f aiVITAS LORDOR* 

Drapery. A star with six points after obTeree and reyerse legend. 

10 grs. 

10. aDVTntDvs Eax aiviTAs lordor 

This coin has the crown m.m. now for the first time published 
on a halfpenny of Edward 1., H., or HI. Weight 71 grs. 
V instead of W in the king’s name. 

Beading. 

eiDWTtEDVS Eax AR VILLA ETTOINOY 

A scallop'shell in one quarter of the roverse. This coin differs from 
HawUus 315 in haying AR after EaX. 

FARTHINGS. 

London. 

a. R TCNGLia Rev.—LONDONiaNSIS 

Drapery on the shoulders of the king. No inner circle. 
Hawkins No. 301. Weight 4} gra 
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Bristol. 

ff. E TCNGUa: VUX7V BBISTOLLia 

Drapery on shoulders of king. No inner circle. Weight grs. 

LorooLir. 

€1. E ANGLia amxTra lincol 

Drapery. No inner circle, d grs. 

Lokbon. 

1. GDTV7VEDVS EaX LONDONIGNSIS 

Hawkins 300. Timer circle. Drapery. 3^ grs., and another yery 
heayy grs. Two Y's stand for W. 

2. Similar, but two pellets aftor EHX. d| grs., and another yery 

heayy 7i grs. 

3. The first N in London Eonum, the second Old English. 6 grs. 

4. after EHX. 5 grs. Both N's in LONDON Boman. 

3. SDWTtEDVS Bax Both N's in LONDON Eoman. 

No drapery. 4^, 4L end 5 grs. Different dies. 

6. 7f after EaX. 4 grs. 

7. 7T and a star of six points alter BHX and star after CCIVITTTS. 

Different bust to Buding 111. 27. Weight 4^ grs. 

York. 

SDVVT^BDVS. Bax aiVITTK aBOETtHT. 

Drapery on the kiog’s shoulders. Inner circle. Weight 6^ grs. 
Two Vs staud for W in the King’s name. 

This is the first authentic York farthing of Edward I., 
II., or III. that has been published. It is in very fine pre¬ 
servation. Withy and Ryall—pi. vi., n. 34—engrav^ a 
York farthing reading a E TtNOLia—HTYITTtS GBORTia. 
Such a coin may exist; hut as regards Withy and Ryall’s 
work, I fully endorse the remarks made by Hawkins (1st 
edit., p. 4) that the plates are worthless for reference; 
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coins are represented that never existed, and forgeries are 
engraved as genuine pieces. 

The unlooked'for opposition to a final arrangement of 
the money of the three Edwards, ofiered by the small coins 
of those Kings, is, however, not the only obstacle we have . 
to contend with in bringing this inquiry to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Another difficulty almost as great confronts 
us. It is this :*~Th6 coinage of Edward III. during the 
first eighteen years of his reign was authorised to be of 
the same weight as that adopted by his predecessors 
Edward I. and II., viz. about 22 grs. to the penny; yet 
hardly anything is known at the present time of the 
operations of the mint during that period, or what have 
become of the coins of that issue. If it can be proved by 
documentary evidence that no money was coined during 
those first eighteen years of Edward III., well and good, 
and the path before us in this inquiry will be relieved 
of a great difficulty. But, on the other hand, if that 
evidence is not forthcoming, we cannot assume, os a 
matter of fact, that no coins wore issued during that 
somewhat lengthened period, and to place one’s finger on 
pieces of that particular issue is one of the most difficult 
points in this inquiry. It may bo possible that some of 
the money now given to Edward I. or II. may belong to 
the first or heavy coinage of Edward III. If such should 
hereafter prove to be the case, I contend that among those 
coins will be holf^uce aud farthings reading QBWT^BBVS. 

Edward II. coined little money in comparison with the 
enormous quantity issued by his predecessor, and I am 
convinced that whether the first or heavy pence minted 
by Edward III. were many or few, they are, at the present 
lime, only represented by a few very exceptional examples 
of much rarity. 
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I select a penny from my cabinet wbicli I consider 
belongs to this first or heavy coinage of Edvard III. It 
reads— 

SDWTVB' EaX T^nGL GKS »lYB aiVITAS LONDOK 

T^pe approsching the bushy-haired light money of Edward lU. 

W^ht 21 grs. 

An authentic heavy groat or half-groat of Edward III.» 
struck before his 27th year, has not yet been discovered. 
In my collection is a York groat of that monarch, weigh¬ 
ing os much as 85 grs.; nevertheless, 1 look upon the 
coin as one of those exceptional pieces from which no 
argument can safely be drawn. The coin is of the usual 
typo of Edward III., and reads :— 

Obv.-GDWTVED'oD'oGoEffX^TVNOLo^^FETCNaoDoliYB 

posvioDavjn<,7CDiVT0E€Cfli®mecv — amrTcs 
ecBOETcca 

As compared with the pence, the smaller coins of the 
Edwards are few in number. Farthings are much 
scarcer than halfpence, and finely preserved specimons of 
those little pieces ere seldom met with, if we except those 
stnick at London reading €C. E. 7CNGLIS. 

And as to the comparative rarity of the halfponco, 1 
have observed that those pieces reading ffDWTlEDVS arc 
by far the most plentiful, the majority of thorn belonging 
to tho light coinage of Edward IH.—halfpence with the 
letters €CDW are not so rare as those reading SDW7V, 
which closely resemble in type the pence of Edward II.; 
and in this paper is published for the first time a half¬ 
penny of Edward I., II., or III., reading CCDWT^ED. 

An examination of the coins issued by tho three 
Edwards shows that tho ponce of Edward I. vary con¬ 
siderably both in type and workmanship, and that many 
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successful attempts were made in the rciga of that 
monarch to improve the coinage. 

Coins of Edward II. are inferior in workmanship to those 
of his father, and they bear a very strong resemblance to 
each other. Edward II., like Henry V., after having onco 
adopted a peculiar and particular type, strictly adhered to 
it, and apparently took no further interest in the opera* 
tions of the mint. 

Edward III., if not before, at any rate after his 27th 
year, introduced on his coinage an entirely new style of 
bust well known to every English numismatist, and easily 
recognised, as previously mentioned, by the full appear* 
ance of the King’s face and the bushy arrangement of 
the hair. This type of coinage. Erst introduced by Ed* 
ward III., was continued, with little or no alteration, 
by Richard II., and with but trifling modiEcation by 
Henry IV. J. Frbd. Neck. 

P.S.—few years since on old manuscript entitled "A 
Continuation of the Dissertation of the Coins of this 
Nation from the Earliest down to the Present Time,” by 
B. Kackorell, was exhibited at a mooting of this Society. 
The book was large and was illustrated by pen*and-ink 
sketches, the last coin represented being a farthing of 
Queen Anne, dated 1714, and probably that date was 
about the time the work was written. The following ex¬ 
tracts respecting the coinages of Edward I., II., and III. 
I copied, thinking the remarks might be interesting to 
aomc members of this Society. 

Edwasd I. (Pago 111.) 

*'Ii is difficult to distingmsb the money of this king from 
Edward II. because the foce, style, weight, and reverse ore 
alike. But a learned antiquary, Archbishop of York, 
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AseriWs those with the three first letters £DW. to E<1wArd the 
First becQose of the plenty thereof; for Edward the First in 
known to have coined maeh more money than his son, and also 
from the mintage of Pablin, set ap by this Edward which 
has always EDW., from whence it is to be coneladod that all 
belong to him that have the inscription EPW . B . ANGL . 
DNS . HYB.” 


Edwabd n. (P(^^ 112.) 

**Dr. Nicholson says in p. 255 that ho cannot assnrodly 
affirm that this king did evor coin any money, he and hU 
favonrites minding more the method of exhan.^ting.” 

« My best gnide has observed that Edward the First sot up 
fonr mints in Pablin and coined a great daU of money in that 
kingdom, and that old Edward pennies that are Irish have only 
the three first letters of his name. He likewise takes notice 
that most of the English have the like; and, therefore (consider¬ 
ing that this king coined far more money than bis son), ho 
ihmks it rcasonalne to conclude that all each pennies os nave 
E.P.W. belong to the first of that name; whereas those with 
EPWA, EPWAR, or EPWABP are the second’s, and this 
with EPWARPVS at length were coined by Edward the Third 
or Fourth.” 


J. F. N. 



VIII. 


THE CROSS POMMflE ON AN IRISH HALFPENNY OF 
KING JOHN. 

At the February meeting of the Society I exhibited n 
tinfoil impreesion of the extremely rare Waterford half* 
penny of John» ** Lord of Ireland,** now in the collection 
of the Royal Iriah Academy in Dublin, which differs from 
others by its bearing tho cross pomm^ as a mint-mark. 
The woodcut at the head of this paper is from a draw¬ 
ing of this coin by Dr. Aquilla Smith. A resemblance 
between these Irish halfpennies of John, which are 
believed to have been struck by biro in the lifetime of his 
father, and certain of the earliest pennies of the English 
** short cross ** series, which are assigned to Henry II. or 
Richard his son, has beforetime been the subject of re¬ 
mark ; a resemblance, first of all, general, as regards the 
obverse of both one coin and the other, and secondly, 
particular, as regards the character of certain letters in 
the legend. This was made good use of, twenty years 
ago, by those who then occupied themselves in trying to 
arrange the whole scries of the “ short cross ** tjrpe. And 
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now, by the reappearance of this Waterford halfpenny, 
with its peculiar mark, a further resemblance is to bo 
observed, which hitherto has been unobserved by all who 
have written on this question. 

It is well known to them, as to all who have mastered 
a knowledge of the sequences of the ** short cross ** coins, 
that two classes among them, though bearing the name 
TIenry, havo been assigned to the reign of John; of 
these one class has for mint mark the cross pomm^e, and 
not pat4e. Unreasonable as this assignment at first 
sight might appear, its reasonableness has never been 
disputed; and now in this Waterford halipenny, with its 
cross of the same kind as that which marks them, wo 
have additional evidence to confirm it, if evidence in addi¬ 
tion were required,-^because it connects the use of that 
form of cross with coins which actually bear John*s name. 
Since the February meeting I have received from Dr. 
Aquilla Smith four more tinfoil impressions which appear 
to me worth notice in connection with this subject. They 
are impressions of several Irish coins of a date earlier than 
the twelfth century. Bearing the cross pomm^e, they 
illustrate the use of it, long before the short cross 
t}’pe existed; may they not be held to indicate the 
quarter from which this form of cross was derived, when 
in after times it came to be used as a mark upon John’s 
English money? His being Lord of Ireland” led to 
its use, first, on the Irish money (was it not a mark on 
the money of Ireland’s ancient kings ?), and secondly, on 
English money, because it served to distinguish that, as 
being John’s coinage, which was not superscribed with 
his name. 

Impression No. 1 is of a coin of .dEthelred 11. (979— 
1013), with the cross pommdc WMud tAe neck; the second 
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is like it, only with the legend SIHTRC RE+D^FLM ; 
this coin is attributed to Sihtric, King of Dublin, oou' 
temporary of JBthelred. The third is an unappropriated 
Hibemo-Danish coin, with the cross pomm^e on tho neck. 
No. 4 is very thin, very rude, and the strokes in lieu of 
legend are unintelligible; thia typo represents a head sur* 
mounted by the cross pomm^e. 

These descriptions are almost in Dr. Aquilla Smith’s 
own words. He believes No. 4 to have been struck in 
Ireland, in the interval between the expulsion of the 
Danes after the battle of Clontarf, near Dublin (1014), and 
the English invasion of Henry II. in 1172. 

Asshbton Pownall. 


IX. 


REMARKS ON CERTAIN DATES OCCURRINa ON TUE 
COINS OF THE HINDU KINGS OF kIBUL, EX¬ 
PRESSED IN THE GUPTA ERA AND IN ARABIC 
(or QUASI-ARABIC) NUMERALS. 

Shortly after the appearance of Mr. Edward Thomas’s 
Paper on the “ Coins of the Hindu Kings of E^bul,” which 
was published in I84d, that gentleman communicated to 
me his belief that certain signs which occxir before the 
head of the horseman, found on one type of these coins, 
represented dates. More recently he informed me that 
on some of the laUt coins, he believed tbat he could 
discover among these signs, a degraded and contracted 
form of the word ** Gupta,” 

I have only rocently been able to go through roy own 
collection of this class of coins, and to compare it with the 
extensive series in the British Museum and in the India 
Office. I have also had the advantage of access to the 
collections of Mr. C. J. Rodgers and Mr. A. Grant; and it 
may bC said at once, that the results obtained seem not 
only to confirm Mr. Thomas’s conjectures, but to go con« 
siderably beyond them. 

It is proposed, therefore, in the following pages to deal 
with these results; and, in order to place the matter clearly 
before the reader, it is intended to adopt the following 
methodFirst, to relate concisely the facts themselves— 
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both those now discovered, and those already known— 
which bear upon the subject discussed. Secondly, to state 
simply the conclusions drawn ; and, in the third place, to 
set out the evidence on which the new facts rest; and, 
finally,, to give the reasoning by which the conclusions 
drawn are supported. 

The facts then are briefly these 

I. There exist (as read by me) dates on certain silver 
coins of the bull-and-horseman typo, and the coins on 
which these dates occur all bear the name of Syalapati,*’ 
whom Mr. Thomas has shown to have been the earliest 
king of the Brahminical line of K&bul kings. In some 
coses these dates are followed by the word ** Qupta 
(possibly the full legend is “ Guptasya (kil)," for another 
letter appears on some coins after ** Gupta ”). All these 
coins which bear either dates with the full word “Gupta,** 
or nearly contemporary dates, are assumed to have been, 
both from their dates and thoir execution, struck by Sya- 
lapati him9c\f. 

II. On certain other coins of the same geneinl type, 
but of distinctly conventional execution, and which bear 
the names of Syalapati and Samanta (in rare cases the 
names of Bhima Deva and Khvadavayaka) indiscrimi¬ 
nately other dates occur, which if I read them correctly, 
belong to a period about a century later than tho dates on 
the earlier coins. This class of coins it is proposed to 
consider posthumous, and as belonging to the latest and 
subordinate kings of the djuusty, to whom the privilege 
of coining in their own names had been forbidden (as 
would usually be the case) by their Mahomedan con¬ 
querors and superior rulers. 

III. In the British Museum is a coin which bears on 
one side toe conventional lion or leopard of the early or 
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” Turk ” type,* that found on *‘Varka Deva’e” coins, 
but on the other is a peacock of the form found on the 
small silver coins of the Qupta d 3 masty. Above the lion 
is a Hindi legend, which is either “ Sri Kamara *' or 
** Kamra " (Deva ?), possibly it may stand for “Kumdra; ** 
but in any case the name seems easily identifiable, as tho 
original of Kamlua,” the name given in the ** Jami- 
ul>Hikay&t ” to the “ E^g of India,’* there described as 
the opponent of Amni lisis, who flourished between 878 
and 900 a.d.* 

lY. In my own collection is found the name of another 
king, ** Padama ** or ** Padma,” * and since the type of his 
(copper) coin is precisely similar to that of Yarka Deva, 
the last king of the Turk dynasty, there need be little 
hesitation in assigaingto^iskingaplacebefore^Yarka” 
and after ** Eamara.” 

Y. There is further still in my collection, by the gene> 
rosity of Mr. C. Z. Kodgers, a copper coin of Samanta 
D6va-~imitated from Uiose of Yarka,” as certain of his 
coins are already known to be, and which bears above 
the lion an Arabic legend, which it is proposed to read 
as A1 Mutaki ” (or A1 Muttaki) B’illah, being the name 
of the Xhalif who reigned from 940 to 944 a.d. On the 
other side is the name of Samanta himself. I may add 
that I possess another coin of Samanta of this type which 
bears another and totally different Arabic legend, unfor- 


* The reading of ‘‘Varka Deva" is adopted, in conformity 
with Mr. Thomas's reading, bat I believe that gentleman, and 
General Cunningham also, now prefer to read “ Vakka." 

** Vaoka ” is closer the rendering of Mahomedan writers, and 
each reading may be supported by the coins. 

* Elliot, " Mahomedan Historians of India," vol. U. p. 428. 

* The second letter of the name is badly formed, and might 
be possibly a k," hot I think it shoold be " d." 
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tunately the coin is in poor preeeryation, and the legend 
cannot be fhlly deciphered. It does not, however, seem to 
contain a name, and so does not bear directly on the 
present inquiry. 

These arc the chief new facts, on which, in addition to 
those already made known by Hr. Thomas [especially the 
existence of the Khalif AI-Muktadir*8 name on a coin of 
the buU^and-horseman type, and Albirdni’s account of 
the fall of the ** Tdrk,** and rise of the Brahminical 
dynasty] the conclosions about to be stated, mainly rest. 

These conclusions are as follows 

1. It is proposed to read the dates as being written in 
numerals of a form intermediate between those of the 
mediteval Indian mints and the modem Arabic forms, and 
as graduating into the latt^. 

2. On this hypothesis the dates on the earlier coins'— 
viz., those attributed toSyalapati himself—would read aa,^ 
*98, and perhaps *99, Gupta (SyaP); and os 707 and 727 
(Gupta). Of course, if correct, these readings would give 
Syalapati a reign of at least twenty>nine years, which is 
not d priori very improbable. 

3. On the same hypothesis, the dates on the later 
series of coins are read as 802 “Gu,” 812 "Gu,*' 813, 
814, 815, and 817, respectively. A still later date of 886 
occurs also on a single (copper) coin of a degraded type. 

4. The identification of ** Kamara ** with Kamlua 
makes it necessary to place part at least of the reign of 
that king, and the whole of the reign of “ Padma,** and 
the whole of the first reign of Varka Deva between 
878 A.D., the earliest year of Amru Lais, and the date 

« Such a reading is justified by the Hindi dates for (6)97, 
(G)D8, (6)99, which ocezur on coins of sAla-ad-din Ebiiyi of 
Dehli. 
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of Syolapati^s accession to the throne. The first reign of 
“ Varka''must have been one of some duration, for the 
accounts given by Hahomedan writers describe him as 
going through varied phases of behaviour before he was 
finally dethroned. 

5. The reading of the name of " A1 Mutaki b'illah ” on 
one coin of Samanta makes it clear that Samanta wos 
ruling at least as early as 944 the latest year of that 
Khalif; and this makes it certain also that Syalapati's 
reign must have terminated at a distinctly earlier date, 
for Yarka’s second reign interposed between those of 
Syalapati and Samanta. Now though Tarka's second 
reign can hardly have been a very long one—for if Syala¬ 
pati ruled for some thirty years or more, Yarka must have 
been at a fairly advanced age when he regained his throne 
on Syalapati’s death; still it must have been of some 
sensible duration, inasmuch as the type of Yarka’s coin¬ 
age, which had pretty certainly been entirely disused 
during the time Syalapati was on the throne, had regained 
sufficient acceptance among the people to induce Samanta 
to imitate it in his copper currency, while taking Syala- 
patios type for his silver coinage. 

6. From the above considerations it is clear that Syala¬ 
pati was contemporary at least for some time with the 
Khalif, “A1 Muktadir b'illah,” and that he was probably 
the king who struck the medal (published by Mr. 
Thomas) in his honour, of the bull-and-horseman type. 
A1 Muktadir reigned firom 907-8 to 932 a.d. 

7. Dr. Buhler^ has pointed oat that at Yallabhi, when 
visited by the Chinese traveller, Hwen Thsong, in 641 
A.n., a king was then reigning, whose appellation has 


* “ Indian Antiquary,’’ vol. vii. p. 80. 
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been already rendered by earlier modem interpreters into 
a name closely resembling Dbruvabh&ta, as its Sanskrit 
equiyalent; and a recently discovered inscription of 
Siladitya VT., of Gujerat, dated in 447, gives to that king 
the title of “ Dhruvabh&ta,*^ No other king of Valabhi, 
so far as their known inscriptions show (and many grants 
of nearly all his predecessors are now known), adopted 
any similar title. His immediate predecessor, Siladity Y., 
was reigning in 441. For reasons to be explained pre* 
sently the era of these dates is taken as the Gupta era: 
if so, this would limit the latest possible date of the com> 
mencement of the Gupta era to 200 a.d. 

8. Dr. Beal in “ J. R. A. S.,” vol. xiii. N.S. p. 571, 
gives a quotation from a Ghinese author, who, writing 
slightly later than 692 a.p., speaks of a king of India 
called Sri Gupta,*’ who reigned about five hundred 
years ago.** The earliest king of the Gupta dynasty was 
“ Sri Gupta.” 

9. For these reasons it is proposed to place the ex¬ 
treme latest limit of the commencement of the Gupta era 
in 200 A.n. 

10. On the other hand, taking 698 Gupta as the earliest 
date of Syalapati known, this must, as has been shown, 
fall much later than 878 a.d. ; and therefore 180 a.d. would 
be certainly too early a date for the commencement of the 
Gupta era. 

11. Samanta Deva reigned probably for a long period. 
His name occurs perhaps more ii^uently than Syalapati’s 
on the Khbul coins of later date ; and it is the only one 
associated with the bull-and-'horseman type, by the kings 
of later Hindu dynasties, and by the Hahomedans who 
imitated tAeir coinage. 

12. The long duration of the reigns of Syalapati and of 
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Samanta and the uncertain length of Varka Deva’s second 
and intervening reign, make it difficult to fix their period 
more exactly from the above data, and from it to settle 
positively the initial date of the Gupta era. If, however, 
a date about half-way between the extreme limits be 
taken—viz. 189—which, as will be seen presently, suits 
fairly well with other known tacts, then it would give the 
following results, which are not improbably correct, at 
least approximately. 


I. Eamara or Eamloa, contemporary with \ 

: ; : :[878lo887 

III. Yarka Deva’s first reign . . . / 

IV. Syalapati. 887 to 916* 

V. Varka Deva, second reign, say ten years 916 to 920 

VI. Samanta Deva .... circa 02G 

and at least until . . . 040 


13. The peculiar character of the numerals used on the 
coins shows, it will be affirmed, that the Arable numerals 
were not only derived from India (as is already known), 
but also tJirough the medium of Eindue the Khhul, 

The above conclusions have in some cases been put in 
an argumentative form, but this has been done in order 
to make their connection clear. It will now be necessary 
to go hack to the evidence of the femts alleged, and to ex> 
plain mpre fully the arguments by which the conclusions 
stated have been derived from these facts, and, finally, to 
consider the objections to which these conclusions may 
seem open, and which arise from other data or presumed 
data. 

In the first place, then, reference must be made to the 
accompanying plates of coins, and it will be convenient to 
deal first with the group which bear Arabic inscriptions. 
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The coin bearing the name of A1 Muktadir-billah needs no 
further notice here, as it has been already dwelt upon by 
Mr. Thomas in his original paper. The coin on which 
the name of A1 Mutaki is read is shown in FI. I., os 
figured 15. For the reading of the first three letters as 
“alif,” “Idm,” and ‘*inim,” respectively, there is ample 
authority; and indeed the same may be said of the final 
*‘y^;" the penultimate letter may well be “K4f" 
though it might also stand for either ‘*mim,**or “fL** 
The real difficulty of the reading Ues in the t,** which is 
only represented by a straight line between the m,*' and 
the antepenultimate letter, instead of by a line with a slight 
upward projection \ but the letters, which are evidently 
Arabic, can hardly form any other probable word, and 
the error may be that of a foreign die-cutter, unaccus¬ 
tomed to Arabic writing. There is a group of four dots 
arranged in a lozenge over the latter part of the legend, 
which may bo intended as a fanciful arrangement of dia¬ 
critical points, though the omission of these was certainly 
not unusual at the period when the coin must have boon 
struck ; or it may be a mere ornament, for such groups of 
dots occur on other coins of the same t 3 rpe. If, however, 
they are taken as diacritical marks, these dots can only bo 
divided, so as to moke sense, by taking them in groups of 
two dots each, which would give the reading ** Al Mutaki.*' 

* The other coins of Syalapati with Arabic inscriptions, 
though some are well preserved—and they are fairly 
numerous—^havo not been fully deciphered: the only word 
clearly legible is the name of ** Mahomed.** In all prO' 

* There are four specimens in the B.M. Collection, two in my 
own, and one in that of Mr. Rodgers; two also in the £.1. Office 
Collection. Two of the former and that of Mr. Rodgers are 
engraved as figures 11, 12, and 18. 
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bability the legend will be found merely to contain some 
pious Mabomedan formula, and tbe numismatic value of 
these coins, as well as of all of those with other unread 
Arabic inscriptions, consists mainly in the evidence which 
they afford of the strength of hlahoniedan domination in 
K&bul daring the reign of Syalapati, and of his immediate 
successors; evidence which is wholly in accord with the 
facts, stated at more or less length, by the whole series of 
Mahomedan writers, who deal with the period under 
review’ 


^ These foots will be fonnd detailed at length in the note by 
Sir Hemy Elliot, in vol ii. pp. 408 to 487 of the ** Mahomedan 
Historians of India,” and by Mr. Edward Thomas in his papers 
on the Hindu kings of Eibol, already quoted, and on the coins 
of the kings of Ghazni, J.R.A.8., vol. iz. O.S. Briefly to 
summarize the leading i^ts, so far as they aflbet the present 
question, it may be said that attacks by the Mabomedans upon 
Uko Hindus of Kabul are recorded as early as the year 88 A.B., and 
they were repeated with varying success till 107 a.u. ; after 
which the country of Kabul is described as being a permanent 
dependency of the Mabomedans. In the middle of the third 
century a.h. Yakub-bin-Lais took tbe city of Kdbul, and about 
a quarter of a century later Amru Lais, his son, was, as bos been 
seen, again in hostile contact with the Kabul king ; and just about 
the time when it is proposed to place Byalapati’s rule, the fortress 
of the city of Kabnl (possibly the Bala ^sedr of to*day) was, 
according to Istakhri, held by a Moslem garrison. A litUe later 
Ibn Baukal gives a similar account, and adds that it was the 
Moslem outpost on the frontier of India, and that nevertheless tbe 
Hindu sovereigns of Kabul were not considered as lawfully insti¬ 
tuted, unless instituted in Kkbnl itself, a fact which implies at 
any rate some kind of subjection to the Mahomedan power. In 
short, between the beginning and the middle of the tenth century 
A.i>., —just the period assigned to Syalapati and his immediate 
successors^the country was in the military possession and ondor 
the supremacy of the Mabomedans. Twenty-five years later 
this modified tenure of the country was apparently converted 
into entire administrative possession, for the-kingdom of Joipal, 
who was reigning at least as early as 975 a.d., is described as 
extending no further to the westward than Lamgban, and be 
was, donbtiess, soon pushed further still to the south-east. 
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As regards the coins of Kamara and Padamo, Figs. 1 
and 2) FI. I., no more need be said. The Hinduized form 
of these names, if correctly read, need not excite astonish¬ 
ment, though home by the so-called “ Turk ** race (if 
indeed the Katdrs, or Katonn&ns, were Turks), for the 
third king of the Kanishka Indo-Scythian dynasty was 
“ Tdsu D^va.” 

It is now necessary to explain the readings of the dated 
coins, and the word “ Gnpta " first claims attention. The 
most perfect example will be found on the coin, Fig. 3, 
PI. I.; but even on this coin the syllable which 1 read os 
Qu ** is partially effaced, as are all the numerals preceding 
it. The full reading given as Fig. 6, PI. I., is compiled from 
the three coins, Figs. 3,4, and 5, PI. I., and it will be perhaps 
accepted os a fair rendering of the usual form of the word; 
and though the letters are slightly more archaic than those 
of the rest of the legend on some of Syalapati’s coins, still 
a few of these legends retain an early form of “ y,** and 
are otherwise pretty closely in accord with the form in 
which “ Gupta ” is given, and which was perhaps to some 
extent stereotyped.* 

The general type of these coins likewise demands atten¬ 
tion. If the figure of the horse on these coins be com¬ 
pared with that on the coins which have been described 
as “ posthumous/' as, for example, the figures 25 to 33, 
PI. IL, it will probably be admitted that while the more or 
less rude outlines on the latter give only a general con¬ 
ception of a horse, the figure on the early dated coin gives 
a fairly faithful representation of the short thick “punchy " 


* Since this was written Mr. Thomas has kindly permitted 
me to see his notes and facsimiles. The last letter seems from 
these to be probably “sa" or **6ya,'* which would make the 
whole word “ Guptosya ” (kdl). 

VOI.. 11. THIRD SBKIBS. T 
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borse, to this day indigenous in K&bul^ and bears every 
mark of having been taken from a living original. The 
same is, in a less degree, true of the figure of the bull, for 
although as it was doubtless a representation of the sacred 
bull Nandi, and was therefore from the first more or less 
formalized, still on a few of the early coins of Syalapati it 
retains some approach to nature, and, in one or two 
instances, the coins even show the bull as in the act of 
rising. 

As regards the* numerals, the readings proposed will be 
seen at a glance on reference to the table at the end of 
Plate II. Those of Syolapati’s earlier coins will be found 
in columns 6, 7, and 8, which give the variants found on 
that series of coins; while columns 9, 10, and 11 give most 
of those found on the later coins, but do not show all the 
more corrupted forms of the Figure 4, which are numerous. 
In the earlier columns of the table will be found a series 
of ancient Indian numerals, viz., the earliest, the Gupta, 
and the later Talabhi forms, together with some of those 
on the bilingual coins (Sanskrit and Arabic) of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, and the modem Hindi; the concluding 
columns give the modern Arabic and Persian forma; while, 
outside the table, will be found examples of the modes of 
writing 100, 200, 300, 400, according to the Valabhi 
system, which does not, however, essentially differ fr‘om the 
earlier modes of expressing the same numbers. 

To this table it will only be necessary to add a few 
words of explanation. It has been conclusively shown by 
M.de'Woepcke,intbe "Journal Asiatique,*' vol. i., Series 
6, for 1803, that the Arabs received their numerals from 
India, and the early writers indeed (Albinini, for example) 
always designate what we now call the "Arabic" as 
" Indian " numerals. The object of the remarks it is 
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now proposed to offer is to indicate the gradations by 
which the ancient Indian numerals passed into the modem 
Arabic forms, as will be shown by the table given, and to 
attempt an explanation of the more important changes 
made in these forms which it is believed can be traced to 
tho action of the Hindus of H&bul; through whom, there- 
fore, it may without danger be assumed that the know¬ 
ledge of these ciphers was first brought from India to the 
Arabs, and this from the geographical position and political 
relations of the two nations is d priori probable.* 

Passing over the earlier units for the present, which 
will be more conveniently dealt with in connection with 
the later coins, it may be observed that no early example 
of the cipher for ** 6/* can be positively adduced from tbe 


* M. de Woepeke shows that up to 706 ad., and possibly for 
some seventy years later, the Arabs certainly possessed no name* 
rals of their own, and be quotes two passages from Arabic writers 
which record explicitly the reception of a system of numeration 
from India, through the medium of a book or books presented 
to tho reigning Khalifa, 778 ad., by envoys faom India. From 
the stress laid on the beautiful simplicity of this system, it may 
perhaps be not unfairly inferred that the system recorded was 
the modem system, for tbe system of notation by tbe Greek 
letters is not very greatly inferior to the earlier Indian method. 
The new system was certainly known and employed in India 
by that time, though the older one remained in use for a much 
lator period in Mipal and other remote places. It is not 
necessary in this place to deal with M. de Woepeke’s arguments 
tending to assign a much earlier date to the simplification of the 
system of notation. These are mainly derived from the use of 
the value of position; but this was only one element of tho new 
discovery, and probably tbe earliest p^ in point of time. 8ee 
the observations of Leon Rodet at the close of the ** avant- 
propos " to his paper on the notation of Aryabhata, p. 448, voL 
xvi. Series 7, ** Journal Asiatiqne '* for 1880. I hope, in another 
place, shortly to show that the final simplification was hardly 
effected much before the close of the seventh century a.d., and 
to indicate at least with some probability tho method in which 
it was brought about. 
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K4bul series itself. It first occurred to me to read the 
sign just above the horse’s head on coins, Figs. 4 and 5, 
PI. I., as “ 6,” and it may possibly be intended to fulfil 
that function; still it so closely resembles the left arm of 
the horseman, as shown on other coins of this series, that 
it would not be safe to take it as a numeral. As will be 
seen, however, the figure for ** 6 ” is found on a coin of not 
greatly later date, in its ultimate Arabic form, and that 
form was clearly derivable from the oldest Indian type of 
the numeral, by simply writing it cursively so as to 
obliterate the central loop just as the European ** 6 ” is 
derived from the same original, and is obtained merely by 
the omission of the final down stroke. 

The early figures for ** 7,” indeed all the forms of " 7 ” 
on the K&bul coins, are plainly also cursive forms of the 
ancient Indian equivalent: and indeed not unlike its 
shape in modem Hindi, while one form is very closely 
allied to the European shape. 

The 8 ” of the earliest series of the S&bul coins is 
hardly a variation from the form used in the ancient 
Gupta inscriptions, and differs almost in a less degree fi’om 
that employed in modern Hindi; the mode in which these 
two ciphers for 7 and 8 respectively passed into their 
modem Arabic shapes will be discussed presently. 

The figure for “ 9,” as it occurs on the earlier Kdbul 
coins, is closely allied to the form used in modem Hindi 
and to ^at in nse on the coins of Kahmud of Ghazni, and 
is altogether different from that used in modem Arabic. 
The latter is in close accordance with the European form, 
and clearly also borrowed from an Indian original, and in 

^ It oceurs nearly in this form in the inseription from Saman- 
garb, in West India, dated iu 756 a.d. Cf. Indian Anthnary 
for 1882, pp. llO-ll. 
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particular follows very closely tlio model of that numeral 
used in the later Yalabhi inscriptions. 

The precise genealogy of the modem iTindi form of "9 " 
is not very certain. Mr. Th omas believes it to be a differen¬ 
tiation of the cipher for ** 8/’ by an addition at the top, 
but the point may be left open for the present. 

Then remains the all-important cipher for “0/* which 
is simply a small circle, and is only a slight modibcation 
of the most ancient form of the oldest Indian ten.** It 
will be attempted to show (in a separate paper] in the 
Journal of the R. Asiatic Society that the invention of the 
** zero '* originally grew out of the use of the Indian sign 
for ten ** to fill up the “ place vide ** on the “ Arcus 
Pythagorens,** but it may have taken its ultimate shape 
from that of the sesngeeimol zero of Ptolemy. 

If this interpretation be accepted, then the readings on 
the early coins (of Syalapsti) will be as follows :—Fig. 4, 
PI. I. will read, 98 Gupta (or Gupta Kfil); Fig. 5, PI. I. 
will read, 99 ** Gupta,** while on the coins figured as 
Nos. 7 and 8, PI. I., the figures, read the recerse imy, will 
make 707 and 727. 1 do not propose here to examine the 
question as to the reversed position of these figures, which 
will be dealt with in connection with the dates on the later 
series of coins ; but it may be now said in conclusion, that 
on the data given above rests the main part of the case 
which it is the purpose of this paper to put forward. If 
the reading of the word Gupta ** on these coins, and the 
interpretation of the dates on them (for if the signs aro 
accepted as numerals, they can, taken with, the word 

Gupta,** be nothing but dates), and if the assignment of 
tbe coin of " Kamara,** and the reading of the name of 
Al Mutaki b'illah, be all accepted, tbe iniliul date of the 
Gupta ora can hardly bo earlier than 188, or lutcr than 
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214 A.D., and the additional deductions from the inscrip¬ 
tions of the two last Siladityas of Gujorat would further 
limit the latest date to 200 a.d. 

The figures on the more recent coins must be now con¬ 
sidered; and taking PL IT., Figures 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, in connection with the table 
given on PL II., columns 9, 10, 11, it will be seen that I 
read them respectively as 802 ** Gu,” 812“ Gu,” 813 
(GuP), 8 1 4, 81 5, and 817 respectively. 

The reading of the earlier numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, requires, 
in the first place, to he explained. It will be seen that 
the first is represented, as in the modem Arabic, by a 
simple upright stroke; ^^2” is the same upright stroke 
difierentiated by a single side stroke to the right; “ 3,'' 
the same, difierentiated by two side strokes, the second 
being mperimpwtd on the first side stroke. It will, be 
seen that these two last are almost identical with the 
Arabic y and y*, which are indeed hut the same ciphers 
written more cursively. On Uie other hand, they differ 
entirely from the modem Hindi, and from tho European 
forma, and do not in any way resemble the ancient 
Indian forms for 2 and 3, from which the lust named 
were evidently derived, by simply writing without raising 
the pen from the paper, and joining all the strokes. 

The following explanation of the process by which tho 
Kabul and Arabic forms were derived may^^ be offered as, 


Perhaps, in order to match the etiffer and more upright forms 
of the Indian alphabet as eventually introduced into KibuL It 
seems more probable, however, that the fundamental idea of 
this system was derived from the upright stroke which stood 
for “ one “ in the Bacirian system of numeration which cer> 
tainly prevailed in Edbnl before the introduction of Indian 
notation. The period of tho new inventiou is moro doubtful. 
The Bacirian alphabet and noUiliou np}>car to have sui'vivod 
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at least, not improbable:—It seems to have bean decided 
to obtain a set of distinct signs to supersede the groups of 
simple strokes before in use; and, to tbia end, the mode of 
differentiation which had formerly been used with the now 
discarded symbols for 100 and 1,000, was applied to the 
simple upright stroke used for with this difference 

only, that for convenience of cursive writing the addi¬ 
tional stroke in the case of the 3 was superimposed on 
the first, instead of being separately placed below it, as 
in the model from which it was derived. 

That this was really the origin of these forms will 
become almost certain if Fig. 29, PL II., and the “ 4 
in column 9 of the table of PI. II. bo examined. It will be 
seen from these that the figure for ** 4 was clearly 
obtained by superadding to the figure for 3 the old 
Indian cipher for 4, just as that cipher was tied to the 
cipher for 100 to moke 400. As has been said above, 
the Valabhi modes of writing lOO, 200, 300, and 400 
are, shown to the right, outside the table on PI. II. 

The cipher given for five, ** 6,” is, it must be said, 
derived only from a single coin, but it is very clear on 
that example, and can hardly stand for anything else. 
Moreover, it is easQy convertible, by joining the two ends 
with a back stroke, into the modem Arabic form shown 
in <k>L 14 of the table in PL II. It seems to be a cursive 
mode of writing the Valabhi cipher for five. The upper 


daring the Indo-Soythian rule—say, till nearly 200 a.d. On 
the other hand, Sassonian coins of the sixth century exhibit 
Sanskrit letters which must have boon brought through Eibul 
from India. Anyway this very artificial oontrivanoe must have 
preceded the simplification of the Indian system, for it would 
hardly have been adopted when the convenient forms of the 
later Indian symbols had become known, and thoso wore cer¬ 
tainly used at a very early date. 
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part (as somatimes the case in Yalabhi inscriptions) being 
exaggerated and the lower part slightly contracted. 

The figure for 6 ” is shown in its modem Arabic shape, 
in which it wiU be found on Fig. 35, PI. II. This coin 
bears unmistakeably the date AA^, and is, it will be 
seen, a rode corruption of the bull-and-horseman type. It 
has on one side a scarcely recognizable figure of the bull; 
while the hind quarters of the horse, in their most conven¬ 
tional shape, are even less easily perceived on the other. 

This last coin is of far too late a type to fit the date 8S6, 
either in the Sdka or Yikramaditya era, while it is of too 
early a typo to fit 886 a.h., by which date the bull-and- 
horseman t 3 ^e had been practically abandoned even in 
the Kdngra Yalley, where it lingered longest. It seems, 
therefore, only to suit the Gupta date, which if taken 
hypothetically as beginning in 189 a.d. would bring the 
coin to 1075 a.d., and this would be in the time of Ibrahim 
of Ghazni; in that case the coin may be taken to be 
probably the production of a petty Hindu rebel, churn¬ 
ing, perhaps, descent from the ancient dynasty, in some 
remote part of the country. 

It will be seen that it is proposed to read as the equi¬ 
valent of ** 8 ” on these later coins a very difierent figure 
from that similarly read as 8 on the earlier coins, and 
whereas that resembled closely the old Hindi form of 8, 
this is the exact Arabic form of the same numeral. 

To explain this it will be necessary to refer to the 
figure for 7 in column 8 of the table, which, it will be seen, 
is the same as one of those which occurs in the earlier coins, 
and it is found (in one coin only, however, Fig. 33, PI. II.) 
in the later series of coins. It will he obvious that this 
figure closely assimilates to that of the earlier 8, turn^ 
the opposite tray; and both these forms easily lent them- 
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selves to a cursive mode of writing them by two straight 
lines converging at an angle (as will indeed be seen from 
the plates,** the ** 7 *' is sometimes actually so writteu** 
on the earlier coins). The distinction between them 
would then bo maintained only by writing the 8 in 
opposite direction to the 7, viz., with the angle turned 
upwards; but at the period when even the latest of these 
coins wore struck the older form of 7 still apparently 
survived; perhaps, in this instance, by accident. 

Of the other coins figured on PI. IL, Fig. 34 is the coin 
of a Xangra prince, probably of the beginning of the eighth 
or end of the seventh century a.h. ; ** certainly not later— 
possibly earlier. This coin with those of Khvadavayaka) 
PL I., Figs. 17 and 18; Bhima Deva, Figs. 19 and 20 ; and 
Mahomed, Maeaud, and Modud of Ghazni, PL II. Figs. 21, 
22, and 23, are given for a reason which I now proceed to 
state. 

To Mr. Thomas I am indebted for the hints which first 
suggested the present inquiry; and as the result at which 
I have arrived differs from that which he has obtained from 
the same data, it is right that I should state as clearly os 
1 can his objections to the explanation proposed by me, 
and the grounds on which I venture to differ from him. 

As to the bare fact that the syllable “ Ga ** for “Gupta ** 
is found on the later coins, 1 understand Mr. Thomas to 
concur with me; though he would take the sign, which at 
best is a gross corruption, as reading the opposite way to 


“ See Fig. 9, Plate I. 

” This coin is anonymous. The coins of “ Bup Ghand,” 
which are the earliest yet found with a name, are of a some¬ 
what later character, and all the sUll later coins bear some name. 
Bup Ghand was contempoi'ory with Firoz Toghlak of Delhi. 
A coin in Mr. Bodgers's collection, very closely resembling the 
coin figured, to bear the name of Altumsh. 
von. II. THIRD SERIES. 
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that suggested by me, and I understand him to read all 
the figures in the same direction—at any rate, all those 
on the later groups of coins— i.e., as running from the 
horse’s head towards its feet, with the heads of the figures 
towards the margin of the coin, and as representing in 
shapes more or less corrupt one \miform date, viz., 617, 
which he considers to be the initial date, according to 
the GKipta ora, of Samanta’s dynasty; and accepting 
319 A.D., according to Albiruni’s statement, as the actual 
date of the Gupta era, would thus place Samanta’s acces¬ 
sion in 936 A.n. One main objection to my reading held 
by Mr. Thomas, besides tbo weight of Albiruni’s testi* 
mony, consists in the fact that the numerals, read as I 
propose to do, would run in a direotion different from the 
legend on the other side of the coins, and from the 
monograms on the same side; while by his reading a 
uniform direction is maintained for all.^^ 

Before proceeding to discuss these arguments I must 
make one important admission, which may at first sight 
seem to support Mr. Thomas’s position; and in order 
to illustrate which I have introduced certain of the coins 
figured above, viz., those of Khvadavayaka, Figs. 17, 18. 
PI. I.; Bhima Deva, Figs. 19 and 20, PI. I.; the Kftngra 
coin, Fig. 34, PI. TI.; and also the coins of Mahomed, 
Masaud, and Modiid. 

Mr. Thomas stated that he scarcely expected to find these 
dates expressed entirely in Arabic cluuacters, and attributas 
the employment of these to the dominance of Blahomedan 
power; but this fact is otherwise explained, if, as 1 have endea¬ 
voured to prove above, the Arabs received their numerala from 
India, directly through Kabul; and if the peculiarities of the 
Arabic numerals have their origin in the indigenous peculiarities 
which distinguished the Kilbul system of numerals, with the 
exception of some slight later modifications adopted prineipslly 
to facilitate rapid writing. (See pp. 644, 645, vol. xiii. J.R.A.B., 
N.S. 
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This admission is that one date at least, viz., 814, has 
been undoubtedly copied mechanically on later coins, just 
as the early English mints of Furrakhabid and Hurshid- 
&b4d reproduced for many snccessive years mechanical 
imitations of the rupee of Sh^ Alamos nineteenth year. 
I do not pretend to give any explanation of the selection 
of this particular date, which on the hypothesis of 189 a.d., 
as the initial date of the Gupta em, would be equivalent 
to 1003 A.D. There may, of course, have been some special 
reason for its adoption, or it may have been a type acci¬ 
dentally taken as a model by Mahomedan or other mint- 
masters, and reproduced unintelligently as it became a 
standard form. Mr. Kodgers has pointed out to me that 
the successors of Zain-ul-Abidin, in Kashmir, oopiod for 
many years, mechonicall}', the reverse type of his silver 
coin, which contains, in words, tho dato of 843, though 
giving correctly their own names, and sometimes their own 
correct dates in numerals also, on the obverso of these coins. 

Having, however, made this admissiun, it is necessary 
to explain why I have ventured to dissent from tho 
skilled judgment of Mr. Thomas. In the first place, 
appeal may be made to the coins themselves on which Mr. 
Thomas accepts tho numerals as representing a date. If it 
were possible to read the figures which it is proposed read 
812 Gu, 813, and 814, as all varying forms of one same 
group, this can at least hardly bo said of tbose road os 
803 Gu, 815, and 817; while 88C is entirely and unroistako- 
ably different, and it seems scarcely likely if such violent 
changes took place in tho last uuiuber (or fit's!, according 
to Mr. Thomas) of the g^up, that they should rarely 
extend to the second, and not at all to the third number. 
So for, therefore, as even the evidence of the later class 
of coins themselves is concornod, the evidence that tho 
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groups of numcrala on them represent consecutive groups 
seems little capable of resistance ; and if so, then as the 
change is almost wholly confined to one extreme of the 
group, the other extremity mxist perforce represent the 
number of the century. 

But to this must be added the evidence of the earlier 
series of coins, which, however, 1 do not understand Mr. 
Thomas to accept. If the groups of nmnerals on those 
without the word Qupta ’* be accepted as numerals, 
it is pretty certain that those on the coins with it must 
also be so taken, and the dates of ’98 and ’99 Gupta, to 
say nothing of those of 707 and 727, are entirely opposed 
to the initial date of 810, which Mr. Thomas supports. 

It is, however, to be remarked that this doss of coins 
would present on my supposition examples of dates written 
in both directions.^ But this in itself is no anomaly on 
Indian, and specially on Hindu coins. For example, on 
the gold coins of the Guptas themselves, the legends read 
sometimes round the edge with the heads pointing out¬ 
wards ; and, again, on the same coin, upright in the centre 
of the coin—one letter piled perpendicularly over another. 
On the Hindu coins of Kashmir the same thing occurs. 
On the coins of Toram^a, for instance, the name of the 
king on the obverse is written round the margin with the 
heads of the letters pointing to the centre of the coin, and 
on the reverse the legend reads across the diameter of the 
coin. On an unpublished coin in my own cabinet of 
Pravaras^na the name is written as Toram^na’s, while the 
name of the mint Gandara ” (for “ Gandhara ” probably) 
is written on the reverse, one letter over the other perpen- 

“ By my reading, however, the word “Gupta” or “Gu” 
would in every cose and on both classes of coins follow the 
(late. On Mr. Thomas's theory it would on the earlier coins 
follow, on the later precede, the date. 
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dicularly; and on a coin of Hirnya ** (Hiranya P) in 
the possession of Mr. A. Grant, also unpublished, the 
name is written exactly iu the reverse way to that on the 
coins of Toram&na and Fravaras^na. 

It has been necessary to defend the reading of the later 
coins suggested, rather in order to answer Mr. Thomas's 
arguments than to maintain the main argument of this 
paper; for, as has been before pointed out, the conclusions 
at which 1 have arrived rest wholly on the evidence of 
the earlier coins, and if that evidence is correctly rendered, 
it' is conclusive against Albiruni’s date of 319, as also 
against Uie readings of the later coins adopted by Mr. 
Thomas in accordance therewith. 

1 am not able apart from the dates to suggest an 
assignment to any particular king for these later coins or 
to interpret thorn, as soeraed possible, by the monograms 
occurring on them, one of which at least appeared at firat 
sight to favour a connection with the name of “ Bhiina; ** 
but tbe monograms are too numerous for the few names 
of tbe later kings, and indeed fit no other name but that 
of Bhima (pM). I may observe, however, that the date 
of 189 A.D., if accepted as the commencement of the 
Gupta oia, would bring down the years 812, 814 of that 
ora, to a date immediately succeeding the battle near 
Fesh^wur in 1001 a.d., 302 a.m., in which Mahmud 
defeated and captured J&ipal. 815 Gupta would be equi¬ 
valent on the same hypothesis to 1004 a.d. == 395 a.h., 
tho data of the capture of Bh^m (or Bbiiti}, which was 
one of his capital cities. 817 would be 1006 a.d. 973 
A.R., about which year tbe Hindu convert, whom Mahomed 
had left as Governor in the Indian possessions, must 
have apostatised and revolted ; for he wos overthrown by 
Mahomed in tho following year. If this wore so the later 
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series of coins would probably all be referable to the Bhcra 

Mint, of which ** BbS,” may be the mint-mark. 

This last coin being struck by a usurper, a rebel, and an 
apostate, would naturally form no model for the use of the 
Mahomedan mint masters; and as the coins of S15 are 
-very rare, the capture of Bhem would probably have taken 
place early in that year, and when the coin of 814 would 
bo the latest type freely current (See Elliot, vol. ii. 

pp. 438—441.)' 

As regards Albiruni and his authority, it Is very certain 
that his statement at any rate cannot apply to the ora 
used by the Guptas themselves on their coins, for they can 
hardly have used an era dating from their own extinction. 
If not, then what era could they have used ? If they used 
the Sdka era, and if the Esbatrapohs used theYikromuditya 
era (and'^ they pretty certainly used either that, or some 


Although the date of the Eehatrapah era is not exactly 
within the province of the present paper, it is so important a 
factor in all the calculations os to the chronology of this period, 
that some of tbs reasons which appear to warrant the assertion 
that it must have been, if not identical with, very nearly 
approaching the Vikramaditya era are given here by way of a 
note. (1.) Asoka Muurya certainly reigned over the territory 
which the Kshatrapahs subsequently possessed till about 226 b.c. 
He was certainly followed by a orowd of Grsoo-fiactrian and 
Parthian, if not also Indo-Soythian kings, to whom it is not too 
much to assign a period of a century and three quarters, or even 
two centuries. (2.) The Eshatrapab kings were, we know, pi*e- 
ceded by at least one king of another race, who was destroyed 
by an Andhrabriiya king uom the south, and both he and the 
l^hatrapab kings show traces of the previous Greek domioatlon 
in the legends of their coins, and even, to some extent, in their 
earliest types. (8.) The Kshatrapahs again were pretty oertainly 
succeeded by the later Guptas, somewhere about the ninetieth 
year of the latter, or a little earlier, daring the reign of Chandra 
Gupta U. (4.) From the fourth K^atrapah king after 
Chastana (I do not quote Jiva Damsas date, which may be 
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nearly equivalent era), then the whole of the Gupto kings 
would have been reigning parallel and contemporary 
with the Kshatrapah kings, whose series comes down to at 
least 304 of their era, for 304—57 = 247, and 78 + (Skan- 
da Gupta*s latest date) 146 = 224 only, whereas it can 
scarcely be doubted from numismatic evidence that the 
Guptasthe Kshatrapahs. The Yikramdditya era 
if applied to Gupta dates would of course bring out results 
still more opposed to probability. It follows then the 
Guptas must have used some special era of their own an*' 
terior to the Yalabhi era, and this is really the point at 
issue. It is not necessary to inquire how a writer of 
AlbirOni’s carious accuracy was led into error, for there 
can be no doubt of his meaning, though in some HSS. of 
his work the statement is coupled witli an expression 
which indicates that the author was not himself quite 


doubtful) to the latest, a period from 72 to 804 of their era 
elapsed, and their lost king possibly reigned later still, for ho 
had onlj been four years on throne then, and as his grand¬ 
father ceased to reign only one year before his accession, he 
cannot have been old in 804. Nahap&na, the only known 
king of the dynasty who preceded them, was reigning in the 
^ear 46 of that or some closely equivalent era. (5) Now there 
IS hardly any time into which the long period of over 2GO years 
of peaceful rule will fit in the history of Western India, ajttr 
the Greek domination, except the earliest centuries of the 
Christian Era. And of the Kshatrapah kings I am in a position 
to say from dated coins that the fourth, mlh, and sixth kings 
together reignod at least sixty-nine years ; Bndra Sena, the son 
of Vira Damna the sixteenth king after Cbastann, reigned fall 
oighteen years. Swami Rudra Sena, son of Swami Bndra Damna 
the antepenultimate king, reigned at least twenty-seven years, 
and several other kings bad reigns of ordinary daration, tbo 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth reigning, for example, 
twenty-four years between them—say, eight years apiece. 
Such a duration of reigns arraes a long period of comparatively 
peaceful rule hardly to be looaed for, as ^eady said, in Western 
India except about the period named. 
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certain of its accuracy; he was probably put in the 
wrong by his informants, but whence their mistake arose 
is less easy to say, and is indeed hardly materiaL 

The question of the Yalabhi dates themselves bears 
more immediately on the general question, for we now 
possess a series of dates distributed, pretty closely over 
sixteen of the recorded kings of that dynasty, beginning 
with the fourth and ending with the nineteenth. The 
first king was father of the succeeding four, and the 
earliest date employed by the fourth king is 207, though 
he reigned some years later also. 

It is palpable that this date cannot be applied to any 
era beginning with the foundation of the dynasty, for it 
is impossible that two generations should be spread 
over two centuries, while the genealogy is so often re¬ 
peated in the inscription that there can be no possible 
mistake on this point. 

If again these dates be applied to the Yalabhi era of 
819 A.I)., they would bring down the later kings of the 
dynasty past the middle of the eighth century, for their 
dates reach to 447. At the close of that century or shortly 
afterwards arose, as we know, the Chaw&ra kings, and the 
interyal would not suffice for the intermediate reigns of 
the many kings whose dated copper plates are extant. 
Besides it is improbable that if the Yalabhi kings had 
the selection of their own era, that they would have 
chozen one having an origin so distinct from their own, 
and therefore most certainly referring to some event un¬ 
connected with their rise. 

Albiruni (as well as tradition) informs us that tho 
Guptas immediately preceded the Yalabhis. The tradi¬ 
tion recorded by Major ‘Watson, though contradicted by 
the inscriptions in some respects and improbable in 
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Others, contains two points which ore quite consistent 
with the inscriptions, and as to one indeed is directly 
sup^rted by them. These statements are to the effect 
that the family of the Valabhi kings was founded by a 
subordinate of the Quptas; and, secondly, that they made 
themselves pi'actically independent two years before the 
death of Skanda Grupta, and avowedly so soon after that 
event. 

That the earlier kings at least, if not all of tho race, 
owned some sort of superior authority has long since 
been shown by Dr. Bubler from the language of the in¬ 
scriptions themselves. Not to multiply references, the 
following quotation expresses his views—yiews which on 
other grounds seem to be at least probable. 'Writing on 
a Grant of Dbaras^na L, Ind. Ant. 1877, p. 9, ho says:— 
*^In my article on tho Grant of Dharas^na I., of Samvat, 
21G, I pointed out that this mahanija was certainly the 
vassal of some greater king; and that Dronosinha’s boasted 
coronation had qot raised him much above tho position 
which hia predecessors, the two s^napatis or generals, 
occupied .... I will now express my belief that even¬ 
tually we shall find it proved that the Yalabbi dynasty 
was at no period free from vassalage, except perhaps 
during tho reign of Bharasdna IV., who calls himself 
*King of kings, Chakravartin. Emperor, and Supreme 
Lord.* ” 

I may add that one copy of the ** Mir&t-i-Ahmadi,” 
a local history of Gujerdt (a very fine copy),*’ expressly 


” This copy is the property of Bao Bahadur Bbolanath 
8nratni. It seems to have been made from an origmal, pre¬ 
pared by the author with a special preface, as a presentation 
copy for the chief who was Soubaddr of Gqjerit at the date of 
its publication. 
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asserts that Giijerit was subject to the Kanouj kings till 
812, {in OM copt/j 802) Vi^}wn4dUi/a. This work is no 
doubt of comparatively late date, bat it was locally and 
very carefully compiled, and there can be little doubt that 
this statement, though I have not yet been able to trace it 
further, is made on good authority. If this be so, the 
assertion of the tradition that Bhatarka, the founder of the 
Yalabhi race, was originally a deputy of the Qupta kings, 
teems pi'imd facie likely, and the Valabhis may afterwards 
have owned a more or less nominal dependence on the 
Kanouj kings, such as the Soubad^rs of Oudh, Bengal, 
and the Dekhan owed to the throne of Dehli during the 
decadence of the Moghul Bmpire. 

If this be so, there is no inherent improbability in the 
fact stated in Major Watson^s tradition, that the Yalabhi 
Bhatarka became independent about two years before 
Skanda Gupta's death, which was probably a period of 
weakness, for the greatness of the Gupta kingdom almost 
entirely ceased at his death.^’ 

These facts then would all be in consonance with the 
continued existence of an acknowledged subordination, 
more or less real, to the Kanouj rulers for the time being; 
a subordination which would not improbably have induced 
the Yalabhi kings to continue the unchanged use of the 
Gupta era. 

If this be so, then 207 of the Gupta era would put the 
latest known date of the fourth king down to sixty^one 
years after the death of Skanda Gupta (placing that in 
146 of the Gupta era), and sixty-three years after the 
independence of Bhatarka, ^e father of this king, in 

** I have, sineo writisg the above, come across Mf^or Watson’s 
paper in the ** Indian Antiquary,” vol. iii. p. 41, which con* 
firms the fact above stated on other authority. 
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accordance with Major Watson’s tradition. No douht 
this is a long period to allow for an interval of only two 
generations, but not an impossible one/’’ particularly in a 
polygamous nation, where brothers are often of a very 
unequal age. With the exception of this point there 
seems no other chronological objection to the adoption of 
the Gupta era by theVolabhi kings, as General Cunning¬ 
ham, and, I believe, Dr. Buhlor also, have long since 
recognised. 

But it may be asked what then was the Yalabhi em 
of 319 A.n., the existence of which rests not only on 
Albiruni’s authority, but at least on the evidence of one 
inscription and of universal tradition? As has been 
shown, it cannot in any case have been that which was 
commonly employed by the Yalabhi kings themselves. 
It may have taken its rise, for example (as some tradition 
asserts), from the foundation of the new city of Yalabhi. 
I venture to suggest another posaibU date, viz., the death 
of Kumdra Gupta.^ This apparently took place in the 


» The interval from our own Gooige in.'s accession to the 
death of his eon'William lY. was seventy-seven years. Bhatarka 
in all probability was somewhat older than George m. at his 
accession, for be held official rank before it; the fourth king 
reigned for several years, and the fifth king was also his son ; but 
this last probably reigned a very short period, as his name is 
omitted lUiogether in some of Uie genealogies. On the other 
band, the Dtue of Sussex survived his brothers several years. 

** It is not proposed to inmi on the date of Kum&ra Gupta's 
death as that of the initiation of the Gupta era. Accor^ng 
to Major Watson’s tradition there was an interval of two years 
between the virtual and the avowed independence of theVolabhi 
ruler. See *'Arch. Survey Report,” vol. ix. fig. 8, pi. v. General 
Cunninghom is inclined to assign some of the rude coins, to 
which allusion has been made as probably posthumous, to a son 
of Eumura Gupta, other than Skanda Gupta, and it may well be 
that the Yalabhi ruler for a time put forward the name of some 
puppet of the Gupta race to cloak bis own ambitious objects. 
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year 130 of the Qupta era, for a coin of hie dated 130 ie 
published by General ConningbaiD in toI. ix., “Arch. Survey 
of India,” p. 24; and his successor seems to have ascended 
the throne the same year. (“ Arch. Survey,” vol. ix. p. 21, 
Thomas’s “ Dynasty of the Guptas,” p. 65.) If the Talabhi 
kings rebelled against Skauda Gupta, having been before 
vassals of Kum&ra Gupta, they may have professed to 
ignore the former altogether and in support of such a 
theory it may be said that there ^os a very large issue of 
rude coins in Kumilra Gupta’s name, but of the general 
style and execution of the Yolabhi coins. These Dr. Buhler 
has aIready,fOn purely numismatic grounds, recognised as 
9k pwihmmis coimyt struck by the Yalabhis after Kumdra 
Gupta’s death- Of course, this assumption would exactly 
throw back the initial date of the Gupta era, as already 
suggested, to 189 a.d., which is well within the possible 
limits already assigned in the beginning of this paper, and 
which, as has been shown, fits other facts sufficiently well. 
An earlier date would suit, perhaps, better with the end 
of the Kshatrapah, a later one with the beginning of the 
K&bul dates; but in cither case there exists no great 
difficulty in the hypothesis. 


Certainly the early part of Skanda Gupta’s reign would seem to 
have been a period of civil war—and nnsnecessfol civil war 
according to bis inscription on the Bhitari Ldt. (‘'Journal Royal 
Asiatic Society,” Bo. Branch, vol. z. p. 69), but I prefer tbo 
date 189 a.x>., thongb it may be either late or too early. Of 
course this would make the period occupied by the four first 
Talabhi kings some sixteen years longer. But this is still not 
impossible. 

** It seems at least not improbable that the Valabbi era, 
though no doubt known and recognised, was not one which 
ever came into general nse; one or at most two inscriptions 
mention it, and even then merely as the equivalent of another 
era, and they are of late date. It was not improbably a courtier's 
era, much like Akbar's lldhi era. 
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. I feel, however, bound also to notice the views on this 
question which have necessarily been advanced by writers 
whose account demands respect. Professor Oldenburg, in 
a paper recently published in the “Zeitschrifb fiir Numis- 
matik ” and reprinted in the “ Indian Antiquary,” attri¬ 
butes to the Elshatrapah kings an era of their own, and 
holds the Kanisbka dynasty of Indo-Scythians to have 
originated the Suka era, beginning 78 a.d. I4^ow as their 
dates show that they reigned for at least ninety-eight years, 
he considers that this last fact necessitates a much later 
period for the Guptas, who succeeded them (and who suc¬ 
ceeded also the Kshatrapahs), on account of the great state 
of degradation into which the coinage of these Indo- 
Scythians, more or less gradually, passed. This lost argu¬ 
ment is no doubt a perfectly legitimate one, but the facts on 
which it is founded are capable of an explanation consis¬ 
tent with an assignment of an earlier date to the Guptas. 

Indeed these facts as regards the gold coinage of the 
Indo-Scythians in India “ intra Gangem,” arc hardly 
correctly stated. The best types of the Indian gold 
coinage of the Indo-Scythians pass almost without break 
into the gold coinage of the Guptas. 

Gold Indo-Scythian coins of a more degraded type do no 
doubt occur, but the experience of Indian collectors, if 
consulted, will show that these are found almost exclu¬ 
sively in the Punjab, or at any rate in the country to the 
north of the Jumna River, a tract to which the direct 
sovereignty of the Guptas almost certainly did not extend. 
It is true that the Gupta kings boast, in their inscription, 
that the kings as far as the Yaudh6yas (the people of the 
Panj4b salt range) were tributary to them; and this may 
have been the case. But there is, so far as I am aware, 
no evidence whatever to establish their direct rule so far 
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to the north; on the contrary, the Indrapura grant, of 
14-6 Ghipta, only claims for them the Antarved,** that 
is the country between the Ganges and the Jumna. The 
Yishnu Purtma assigns to them only Magadba and the 
country along the Ganges to Praydg (Allahabad); and 
while other authorities extend their territories as for to 
the east os Saketa, there is no mention anywhere of their 
possessions comprising any part of the country north of 
the Jumna, which river was, therefore, probably the 
extreme upper limit of their direct rule. The country 
beyond that river seems to have been for a time, at least, 
in the hands of kings of Indo<Scythian descent, or of 
kings who had adopted Indo-Scythian types of coinage, 
though this part of the numismatic history of India has 
scarcely yet been fully examined. 

The copper coinage of the Indo-Scythians no doubt, as 
pointed out by Professor Oldenburg, suffered, even in the 
country once held by the Guptas, extreme degradation, 
such as probably required a considerable period of time 
to effect, but it does not follow that tbis time must have 
elapsed the Gupta rule began. It is to be remem^ 
bered that the Gupta kings seem hardly to have coined in 
copper at aU. Copper coins of only one or two of these 
kings have been found, and these are among the rarest of all 
Indian coins; moreover, so for as I am aware, they seldom 
occur except in the immediate neighbourhood of the Gupta 
capital, Kanouj. Whence, then, it may be asked, under 
Gupta rule, came the supply of copper money which the 
necessities of the country no doubt demanded? The 
answer may fairly be obtained from a review of what has 
happened under English rule in India. It is only, it may 
be said, within the last fifty years that any attempt has 
been made to supply an adequate and authoritative copper 
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currency; and, meanwhile, not only have petty princes in 
independent states coined with all sorts of devices, but 
even bankers at large centres of trade, e.g.^ at Gorakhpiir 
and Jag^dhri, have supplied rude copper tokens which 
pass current to this day, and are even in some places still 
preferred to the neat Government coinage. 

Under such a state of things an imitation of the current 
types would be only natural, and would doubtless even¬ 
tually, though gradually, result in very crude caricatures 
of the original model. The deterioration, therefore, of 
the Indo-Scythian coinage probably went on, not only 
before the accession of the Guptas, but under, and even 
possibly after them. And assuming the Kanishka dynasty 
to have arisen in 78 a.d., and to have continued for about 
one hundred years, a position which I am not, at present at 
any rate, concerned to dispute, there is nothing in this fact, 
at least on numismatic grounds, and I am aware of no 
oUiers, to militate against the initiation of Gupta rule some 
time during the two latter decades of the second cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

General Cunningham, in the last published volume of 
the Archmologicol Survey,*’ approaches the subject rather 
from the point of view adopted in this paper, but is now 
disposed, chiefly on the strength of certain astronomical 
calculations, to place the date of the Gupta era earlier by 
some twenty or thirty years than has been suggested by 
myself. 

Unfortunately these calculations are so besot on every 
side with chances of error that it is wholly impossible to 
accept them when they conflict with other trustworthy 
testimony; for example, when an eclipse is mentioned 
it is rarely certain whether the date given refers to the 
eclipse itself, to the date of the execution of the grant, or 
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to Bome other fact. In some cases, as in that of the 
Morbi Grant, it is impossible that the date can refer, as 
it stands, to the eclipse which it records.^ Again, it 
is very doubtful to what degree of accuracy the methods 
of the older Indian astronomers, or of any particular 
astronomer, attained; and certainly seToral local dif¬ 
ferences in the mode of calculation existed. When to 
these sources of error in anciwt days are added those 
of modem calculators, not perhaps perfectly yersed in 
all the ancient modes of working, the chances of error 
are indefinitely multiplied. The extremely conflicting 
results brought out from time to time from the same 
data are in themselves such as to shake all faith in the 
value of this source of information. Indeed, there is 
nothing further to add to what is said on this point by 
Mr. Thomas in pp. 642, 543, vol. xiii. J.R.A.S. (N,S.). 

General Cunningham, however, relies on another piece 
of evidence, which, though it hardly conflicts with the 
data assumed in this paper, may be stated briefly thus: 
Sam udra Gupta claims to have received tribute from *'Baiva 
putra shdb&n sh&hi;** this was the tiUe of the Indo- 
Scythians of the Eianishka race ,* this race was identical 
with the Tuechi of the Chinese historians. According to 
the latter the Tuechi put their kings to death, and were 


^ In KnouUdge of June 9th, 1882, pp. 26, 27, is a paper on 
the Babylonian calendar, which shows several eclipses recorded 
on similarly ** impossible ” monthly dates. The fact is ex¬ 
plained by the hypothesis that the year consisted of twelve 
e^ual months of Uiirty days each, with an intercalary month 
every sixth year. Perhaps this was the model of the Gupta 
year. See grant of Dharas^a 11., •* Ind. Antiquary,” vol. vii. 
p. 69, which gives a date of tbeJi/Uenih day of the dark ” half 
of the month (of course dark ” would be a misnomer); but 
if this be so, we have still much to learn of Indian eras before 
we can apply astronomical tests with accuracy. 
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aftorTFsrds ruled by military chiefs, sometime between 220 
and 280 a.u., Samudra Gupta therefore must have reigned 
before the kings were put to death. Admitting that no 
other race used the title of ** Daiva putra sh&h^n shAhi,^’ 
and that the Kanishka Indo-Scythians were meant by the 
Chinese under the title of Yucohi ; and, further still, that 
these military chiefs did not arrogate to themselves the 
high-sounding title quoted, all of which points may be 
open to doubt; still, all that can be said is that under the 
very latest date suggested above for the Gupta era, 
viz. 200 A.D., Samudra Gupta’s reign, which ceased in 
or before the eighty-second Gupta year, will fall almost, 
if not entirely, in the interval—220 to 280 a.d. 

On the other hand this evidence is of value, as it con¬ 
firms the probability of the existence during the Gupta 
rule, of an Indo*Scythian dynasty in the Punjdb or there¬ 
abouts, which has been already inferred from independent 
facts. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, although it cannot 
be hoped that the vexed questions of ancient Indian 
chronology, with which this paper deals, are fully deter¬ 
mined ; and if views have been hazarded regarding them 
which are directly at variance with the conclusions of 
skilled and experienced writers—^yet this has been done 
becauso there are now data which seemed to deserve 
examination and an attempt to reconcile them with the 
whole of the known facts; I venture, therefore, to 
submit the results to which this has led mo, in the hope 
that the discussion may at least help towards a satis¬ 
factory decision of the points at issue. 

E. Clive Baylby. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF COm ENGRAVED. 

1. Copper. British hlnseom. Weight 30.3 grs. 

Obr. Peacock with outstretched wings, as on Gupta coins; 
dotted marginal circle. Degraded execution and poor 
preservation. 

Rev. Lion of Vorka’s type to the left. 

Legend ^ • . ? Sri Kamara .. ? or Eamnx ? 

2. Copper. ICj cabinet. Weight 83 grs. 

Obr. Elephant (as on Varka’s coins) to the left; rude execution. 

Legend ? Sri Paduma.. ? Pakma ? Vakama ? 

Rev. Lion to the right. Spiritod execution. Uono. ^ ? D .. ? 

3. Silver. £.1. Office. 

Obv. Bull Nandi. 

Legend ^ ... Sri Syalapati (Deva). 

Rev. Horseman to right; in front of horse the 
Legend . f. ? ? Gupta ... ? 

4. Silver. British Huseum. 

Obv. As on preceding coin. 

Rev. Horseman in front of horse the 

Legend ^ (?) 98 Glupta- (sya?). 

3. Similar coin. British hfuseum. 

Rev. Legend ^ ; 99 Gu .. ? 

6. Group of letters representing the word " Gupta." 

7. Similar coin to fig. 5. hly cabinet Very poor preservation. 
Rov. Legend'QOO: 707. 

8. Similar coin. Hy cabinet** 

Rev. Legend 727. 

^ This is only a cast; it is given, nevertheless, because the 
figures are more distinct than on most of the genuine coins, of 
which, however, there are several of this date both in the British 
Museum and in the India Office. 
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9 and 10. Similar cmna. £.1. Office. 

11. Silver. Mr. C. J. Rodgers. 

Obv. As on the preceding coins. 

Rev. Horseman with Arahio legend in front of horseman (con- 
jeotnraU}^) ? ? ^dli ol Mahomed 

rijajat ? ? ^dlayat li al Mahomed 

riyayat? ? 

12 and 13. Two similar coins. British Museum. 

14. Silver. Biblioth&que Rationale, Paris. 

Obv. Ball Kandi. 

Legend jXlaaII Al Mxiktodir billah; Mono. ?? (h. 
Rev. A horseman to the left without spear. 

LegendLillah Joffir. 

15. Copper. My cabinet. (Devices in outline.) Wt. 24.3 gra. 
Obv. Elephant (as on Yarka’s coins) to loft. 

Legend ^ Sri Samanta Deva. 

Rev. Lion to right. 

Legend (over lion) ? ? Al Mutaki (billah?). 

16. Similar coin. My cabinet (poor presorVation), WtSOgw. 
Rev. Legend (over lion) Arabic undeciphored. 

17. Silver. British Museum. 

Obv. Bull Nandi. 

Legend ^ Sri khvadayakah. 

Rev. Horseman. Mono. Vf? ma?'* and Jjlc ^adil:” in a 
species of toghra a date ^tf ? 814 ? 

18. Similar coin. British Museum. Of ruder execution and 
with a monogram undcciphered below the horseman. 

19. Silver. British Museum. 

Obv. Bull Nandi. 

Lugond ^ ^ . Sri Bhima D(eva). 
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Bev, Horseman. Mono. and *T ? **bM” and **ma.’' Date 

814. 

20. Similftr coin. £ I. Office. Mono. hV bhi,” and rude 
imitation of Jjx "adal.” Date 814. 

21. Silver coin. M 7 cabinet. (Poor preservation.) 

Obv. Bull Nandi. 

Legend ^ ^ Szl Samanta Deva. 

Kev. Horseman to right.** 

Legend Mahomed” over horse’s head. Date 

Mf 814.“ 

22 . Similar ooin (my cabinet), bat with the name 

'^Masadd” snbstitatod for that of Mahomed. 

23. Similar coin (Mr. Bodgers), with the name ‘‘M6dud” 

substituted for that of Mahomed. 

24. Similar coin, bat without Arabic legend, of late execution. 

E.I. Office. Date ** r ^ 802 “ Gu.” 

“25, 26, 27. Similar coins. My cabinet. Dated ^ 812 
"On.” Mono. 

28. Similorcoin. My cabinet. Dated ^tr 813. Mono. V?ka? 

“29, so, 31. Similar coins. My cabinet. Dated Aif . Mono, 
and (Jtia "adal.” 


“ Attention may bo drawn to the horseman’s spear, which, 
instead of the pointed head, bears a ring such as is a^ for play¬ 
ing the game of choug^n ,* probably some sarcasm is implied. 

“ The dates on aU the individual Ghasnovide coins engraved 
show no figures clearly save only the numeral 4, but a nnmeroas 
series in the cabinet of Mr. 0. J. Bodgers shows that the true 
reading in all cases must be that given above. 

“ The coins with the dates ai r Gn. and Atf are rather com- 
men and are found with varying monograms. I have one of the 
latter with Gio monogram 72 and in the British Mnsoum the 
monograms H and ^ likewise occur in connection with these 
dates. 
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32. Similar coin. My cabinet. Date a>o 815. Mono. Jjls 

“adal.*» 

33. Similar coin. E.I. Offico. Dated Atv 817. Mono, illegible. 

34. Copper. My cabinet. Probably of Kangra dynasty. 

Weight 51 grs. Hade copy of preceding type. Date 
before horse Aif 814. 

35. Similar coin (in my cabinet). Weight 61.25 grs. 

This coin is of very degraded type. The figure of the bull 
may be made out on the obverse, but with no legend; the hind 
quarters only of the oonventioDal horse are given on the reverse 
with the date aai 886.” 


” The weights only of the new copper types published are 
given above. The silver coins are all apparently of the Edbul 
standard, which Mr. Thomas considers to be about 48 grains. 
The average of selected specimens I found to be about 51 grs and 
some roach to 62; their original weight may have been a little 
higher still. 


The equivalents of the carW dates are, to distinguish them, 
given in the above list in Mind* numerals,—those of later 
dates in Arabic numerals. 




X. 


ON THE WEIGHTS AND DENOMINATIONS OF 
TDKKISH COINS. 

There is but one serious difficulty connected with ’Oth> 
mkuiy coins, and that is their metrology. The coinage of 
other Mobammadan dynasties is of a more or less simple 
character; dindrs and dirhems, with very occasional and 
elementary subdivisions, bays comprised the denomina¬ 
tions of all gold and silyer issues; and the fluctuating 
and anomalous copper coinage which accompanied them 
has defied metrological analysis. Eyen if the standards 
and titles of the earlier Bdohammadan issues presented a 
more important field of metrological inquiry, the data 
appear to be almost wholly wanting. The weights and 
titles of dindrs and dirhems were constantly changing, 
at the bidding no doubt of the financial exigencies of the 
particular State or sovereign; but in the vast majority 
of instances the records as to these changes and their 
causes are not to be found. In preparing my catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum, therefore, it has 
not been necessary and rarely possible, hitherto, to enter 
with any reasonable prospect of commensurate results into 
the vexed questions of Mobammadan metrology. With 
the 'Othmduly coinage, however, the case is different. 
Here we have some data to go upon. The commercial 
relations between Turkey and the other Euiopcttn powers 
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made some sort of approximation to European systems of 
currency necessary, and also called forth from time to 
time official tariffs of exchange between Turkish and 
other coinages. These documents not only deal with the 
exchange value and the mutual relations of the various 
^Otbmdnly coins, but often give their weights and 
certain rough descriptions of their appearance and dis¬ 
tinctive marks. The question of weights and denomina¬ 
tions has occupied my attention lately, inasmuch as no 
description of the modem Turkish coinage, such as that 
upon which I am now engaged at the British Museum, 
would be complete without the name by which each coin 
is distinguished in Turkey, and this denomination is, as 
a rule, only to bo determined by the weight of the coin. 

•The early Turkish coinage, indeed, presents little 
variety of denominations. The akcheh or 'othndny, a small 
silver coin, was the only piece issued by Urkhdn, son of 
*Othmdn I., when he inaug^ated the Ottoman coinage in 
729. The mangirt a copper coin, was introduced by his 
successor, Mur&d I.:—it was of uncertain value, and 
ranged apparently at first from eight to sixteen to the 
akcheh, and eventually became of equal value with it. 
After the conquest of Constantinople, Mohammad II. for 
the first time issued (in 883)^ the gold coin called aHtm^ 
or more generally by numismatists iequin. Previously 
foreign gold coins, especially the Venetian ducat, had 
sufficed for the Turkish currency, counter-stamped, how¬ 
ever, according to M. Belin, with “ sahh, contrfile,'' in a 
square. The altun, or tuHdtiy aliitn, was known by various 
other names, according to the predominant foreign com- 

* The first Torkiah gold coin in the British Museum is not of 
Mohammad II., but of his successor Bayezid IE., and bears the 
date 886 a.h. (1481 a.d.) 
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mercial influence:—under western influence it was called 
Jiury (florin); under Persian, ihdhy; and after the con¬ 
quest of Egypt, the name Askrafy, or shirify^ which had 
been given to the improved coinage of El-Ashraf 
Barsabay, was transferred to the issues of the Con- 
stantinopolitan mint. Thus far, beyond a good deal of 
deterioration and fluctuation in the weight of the akcheh,* 
there is little to remark about the 'Othm&nly coinage. 
Down to the time of Ahmad III., the gold coins are all 
simply altun* (qualified according to the fancy of the time 
with various epithets, as sh&hy, ashrafy, sherify, tughraly, 
jedid, &o.), the silver coins, except certain heavy pieces 
of Syria and Mesopotamia, are akchefa or and 

the copper, mangirs. 

In the twelfth century of the Hijreh, a new coinage 
begins. Two standards of gold are issued side by side, 
and an entirely new system of silver currency is intro¬ 
duced. The two metals must be discussed separately. 

The change in the gold currency consisted in the intro¬ 
duction of a second standard. Hitherto the altuns had 
weighed about 53 grains, sometimes rather more, and 
often a few grains less. Under Ahmad III., however, in 
1123, a different gold coin, weighing 40 grains, or about 
^ths of the old altun, was struck. It has been suggested^ 
that this new coin was originally an altun of the Egyptian 
mint and of the old weight, and that it gradually deterio¬ 
rated until it came down to 40 grains, when it was 


* M. Belin’s pages (Journal AnaHqut, 6th s^., t. iv.) are 
full of records of a constantly increasing debasement oi the 
akcheh. E.g. Belim I.—8 akobehs weighed 1 drachm of silver and 
60 went to the sequin; Selim II.—akchebs smaller; Mohammad 
III.—akchehs still smaller and thinner; Ahmad I., still diminish¬ 
ing; ’Othman II.~akcheh thinner than paper. 

’ ByM. Bernard in ^tDacriplum </« f/'.^yplo(2uded., t.xvi.}. 
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introduced into Constantmople, doubtless with n view to 
that financial jugglery for which the Turkish mint was 
famous. There is, however, no evidence either of this 
Egyptian origin or of this gradual deterioration. We 
should expect to find Egyptian pieces of 50,48, 44 gmins, 
and so forth, gradually approximating to the eventual 
40 grains. Such, however, wo do not find. The new stan¬ 
dard of 40 grains comes suddenly into existence, fint in 
Constantinople in 1123, and then in Egj'pt in 1143, with 
no previous gradations of weight. 

This sudden introduction of a perfectly now standard 
weight is a matter of no great surprise in the history of 
Turkish money, and indeed, token in connection with the 
almost contemporaneous change in the silver issues, appears 
natural. M. Bernard has confused the separate questions 
of the origin of the and the origin of the standard. 
The type of the new coin is older than its standard. It 
must be observed that 'Othin4nly coins are distinguished 
by certain regular and constant formulas of faith, or their 
entire absence. (A.) The old altun has on its obverse the 
formula, D6rib en>mdr tra sdAtb m-nasr fi-^Uharr ica-l-bahr, 
** Striker of the shiny (i.e. money) and holder of victory 
on land and sea.'' (B.) A new formula, Sultan eUbarreyn 
ica KJtahan el-bahreyn sultan ibn os^ultdn, ** Sultan of the 
two lands and khakoan of the two seas, sultan son of 
the sultan," was first substituted for formula A, on the 
Egyptian coinage in 982 (under hlurdd III.), and retained 
its place there undisputed until 1143, when coins without 
any religious formula shared its monopoly. This second 
formula, Stiltdn eUbarreynt gradually ousted Ddiib en-nadr 
from most of the Turkish mints; it took possession of the 
coinage of Aleppo in 1002, of Amid 1013, of Algiers 1032, 
Tunis 1049, and Constantinople in 1058. The difference 
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of formula, however, so far has nothlug to do with the 
weight. A and B alike weigh about 53 grains. (0.) In tho 
reign of Ahmad III., which began in 1115, the 3rd type 
of gold ooin was introduced; this had no religious formula, 
but the Tughra or monogram of the sultan on the obv., 
and was of the orthodox weight of 63 grains. This new 
Tughra coin received the name of fundukly. It was at 
the same time that the coins with Formula B were issued 
with the new standard of 40 grains, and received the 
namo (said to have originated in Egypt) of zer mahhiih, 
which they bore to the time of Abd-el-Mejid. Thus we 
have (1) from 883 to 982 only Formula A, weight 53 ; 

(2) from 982 to 1115 (or u little later) Formulas A 
and B side by side, the latter gradually monopolising 
almost the whole ooinage, both of weight 53 grains; 

(3) from 1115 to 1260, a new Taj^Am-impressed non* 
religious coin, of the old 53 weight, distinguished by the 
name Fundukly ; an(^the already known Formula B coin, 
now reduced to a new standard of 40 grains, and called 
Zer Mahbiib. M. Bernard was quite right in saying that 
Formula B originated in Egypt; but the name Zer 
Mahbub, which is identified with Formula B and the 
tceight of 40 graine, was probably not given to the coin 
before the new weight was invented, and that invention 
took place at Constantinople, not Cairo. The weights 53 
and 40 remained almost unchanged down to 1203, when 
the mahbub standard was reduced. 

There are half funduklis of 26 and 27 grains, from tho 
time of Ahmad III. in the National Collection, and a half 
zer mahbub of 20 grains from the same period. An early 
quarter sequin zer mahbub is mentioned by Bernard; but 
so far as I am aware the quarters are always of the fundukly 
standard, of about 13 grains, until the reign of Hahmud 11., 
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when z.m. quarters are introduced, the subdivisions under¬ 
going variations corresponding to the changes in the units. 
These variations may be thus tabulated;— 

aOLD COINAaE OF MAHMUD U. 


Yoitr of 
Keign. 

Zor Uabbeb. 

iZ. M. 

IZ. U. 

Double (or 
MubmCd- 
lyeh). 

iF. 

1- 

—9 

87J gTB. 

... 



... 

1- 

-18 

« . • 


• •• 


18 

0- 

-16 

87 

• • ♦ 



• • • 

9- 

-18 

«• • 

17 

• • A 

70 


16- 

-20 

24 

14, 12 

) 



21- 

-26 

27 

18 

>8—5 

• • • 


20- 

-S2 

24 

12 

) 




It will be noticed that a* double mahbiib is inserted in 
the preceding table. Multiples of the sequin, whether 
fundukly or mahbub, existed from the beginning of the 
double coinage. The British Museum has examples of 
Mahmud I., weighing 75> 67, and 80 grains, and of 
'Othmdn III., 77, 81, 82 groins; Mustafa III., 71, 74, 
75, 80 grains; ^Abd-El-Hamid I., 79 and 80 grains; 
Selim III. (when the z.m. had fallen to 37) 65; and 
Mahmud II. 70 groins. These are all double mahbubs, 
and their weight- is not very different from that of the old 
mithkM, 71^ grains. Besides these, there is a piece of 
^Mahmud I., weighing 117 grains, which is apparently a 
triple sequin z.m.; and another of 244 grains which may 
be o six sequin piece. Mustafa III. issued a gold coin of 
150 grains, which may be a quadruple sequin. There is 
also an ornamental piece of Ahmad III., with a rim, and 
a weight of 440 grains, which was not intended to pass 
current. It is remarkable that the double sequins, though 
twice the mahhiib weight, are of the funtlukhj type, with 
Tughra on obv. They may, however, equally well be 
described as 1^ Fundukly. 
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The silver coinage is a much more complicated matter 
than the double gold standard. In the gold, the scanty 
notices of tho Turkish historians are in very fair accord 
with the weights and characteristics of the actual coinage 
as preserved in the British Museum. In the case of the 
silver this is unfortunately not so. Before discussing 
these discrepancies it will be necessary to state upon 
what authorities 1 have based my conclusions. These 
are— 

1. A useful^ painstaking, and learned series of Essais 
8ur fkistcire dconmique de la Turquiet contributed by M. 
Belin to the Journal Asiaiique, (sixth series, t. iii. pp. 
416—489; iv. 270—296, 301—890, 477—530; v. 127— 
167), in which everything that can be extracted from the 
Turkish annalists and from treaties and other documents 
bearing on finance and coinage is arranged as systemati¬ 
cally as the nature of the case permits. How vague and 
unsatisfactory the results are, and how meagre and rare 
tho definite data, proves, not that M. Belin did not do his 
best, but that the materials ore wanting for anything 
approaching to a complete and detailed history of Turkish 
money and finance. 

2. The tables of Turkish coins in Bonneville's well- 
known Traiti (2nd edition); they are, however, incom¬ 
plete and very limited in range. 

3. Yarioos notes and tables procured for me by Br. £. 
Bickson, of the British Embassy, Constantinople, who has 
kindly devoted much time and trouble to collecting 
materials for me, and among other things has supplied 
me with a useful list of coins drawn up by M. Hortolan. 
Br. Bickson has left no stone unturned to find any official 
mint-records or other documents bearing on this subject; 
but it appears that the officials of the Porto are entirely 
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ignorant of the history of the currency; no documents 
exist; and, in fact, coining, like everything else in Turkey, 
has always been conducted in a haphazard, inaccurate, and 
often dishonest way: a certain number of coins had 
to be issued at a given time, and only a certain (Quantity 
of bullion was in the Treasury for the purpose; accordingly 
the amount of gold and alloy, and the weight of the coin, 
wore arranged so as to fit the exigencies of the situation. 
The result is that we cannot expect any consistent or 
methodical system of moneying. 

4. The Description de ^Egypte contains (in vol. xvi. of 
the second edition) an excellent treatise on the Turkish 
coinage of Egypt by M. Samuel Bernard. This is perhaps 
the most valuablo monograph on ’Othm4nly coins in 
existence; certainly it is the most exact and detailed. It 
has, however, the disadvantage that it is mainly concerned 
with the provincial mint of Egypt, not with Turkish 
coins at large ; and it is disfigured by some serious errors, 
as when the author maintains that the ciphers on the 
coins represent the year of the Hijreh in abbreviation, and 
not the year of the reign: e^. I* stands (according to 
M. Bernard) for 1210, not for the tenth year of the reign 
ofSoUm III., i.s. 1212. 

5. The main authority upon which to depend is after 
all the coinage itself. The 1200 *Othm&nly coins in the 
British Museum offer a large induction, and upon them 
my conclusions must be principally founded. When the 
written authorities and the coins are at variance, there 
can be no doubt that the coinage is tlie safer guide. As, 
however, until the last twenty years the coins themselves 
bore no indication of their denominations, and the ghrfish 
and its subdivisions and multiples, and the intermediate 
pieces, were distinguishable only by their weight, the coin- 
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age may not always be a clear and satisfactory guide. 
When, for example, we know there were pieces of 5, 10, 
15, 20, 30, 40, 60, 80, and 100 paras, and the series is not 
completely represented in the collection, but only pieces 
of say 225, 306, and 445 grains, it may be doubtful 
whether the three are respectively 20,J30, and 40 para 
pieces, or 30, 40, and 60 para pieces, especially since M. 
Beliu’s economic history records sudden and extensivo 
alterations in weights. The coins, therefore, require to 
be used with caution in an examination of this kind, and 
great allowance has to bo made for tbe extraordinary 
carelessness and inaccuracy of tbe mint officials, whereby 
phenomenal exceptions to ordinary rules may occur, and 
also for friction, which has reduced many Turkish coins 
considerably in weight. Nor must it be forgotten that 
Turkish promise and Turkish performance do not always 
correspond, and that an edict fixing the weight of a 
certain coin at so much was not by any means sure to be 
put literally into practice. 

M. Belin distinguishes between the national and the 
commercial monetary system of Turkey. The former 
consisted of the altuns, akchehs, and maugirs, which- 
make the course of the metrologist tolerably smooth 
down to the end of the eleventh century of the Flight* 
The commercial system is the silver currency introduced 


* A ten akeheh piece is stated by Id. Belin to have been intro* 
dneed by ’Othman II. in 1028, aod to have been called 
'Oihin&nyt after the Sultan. This is confirmed by the appear* 
anee of a silver coin of 44 grains weight in the B. M. eoUeetion 
in thie very reign. Similar coins of about 40 grains continued 
to be issued down to the time of the institution of the new 
coinage. 
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after that date to meet the exigencies of commerce with 
European nations. A large number of foreign coins 
have always assisted the Turkish currency. At one time^ 
when the akcheh was the only silver coin issued at 
Turkish mints, foreign dollars and grossi served the 
purposes of the higher denominations of a silver currency. 
But under Suleyman II., in 1099, the Porte began to 
issue large silver coins in imitation of its neighbours. 
The Austrian thaler, and Butch riz daler (which the 
Turks called asadi gkriiiK)^ were the chief large silver 
coins current in the Ottoman empire, and it was in imita¬ 
tion of these that Suleyman II. issued his own large silver 
pieces in 1099, and gave them the name of gitritsh, which 
recalls the grossi, grosohen, and groat of the Western 
States. The Dutch dollar weighed 8^ diachms,^ and the 
German 9; but the new Turkish gbriish was fixed at 
6 drachms, or less than 300 English grains (285, or 18*42 
grammes, according to M. Belin). Without entering 
deeply into the question of the exchange value of this 
Turkish ghnish, or piastre, as it was called by travellers— 
not, however, to bo confounded with the small modern 
piastre—it is interesting to notice that the ghrfish and 
the akcheh, which was its lowest divisionnaire,'* were 
constantly altering their relations. At first 50 akchebs 
went to the ghrush, then 4-0—sometimes as many as 80, 
and finally, in 1138, as many as 120 akchebs went to the 


* M. Bolin gives the drame '* as } of the mithkal, which he 
estimates at 4*618 grammes. The drame, at this rate, would 
be 3*079 grammes, or say 47^ English grains. The Batch 
crown would thus weigh 408 grains. There happens to be a 
Dutch crown counter-^aok with Mustafa n.’s msoriptions, 
only a few years later than Suleyman IL, and this weighs 415 
grains. M. Belin’s ''diame ” is perhaps inaccurate. 
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new Turkish unit. This last figure, howerer, is perhaps 
explained by the fact that another small silrer coin, the 
para, had come into existence about the middle of the 
eleventh centuiy of the Hljreh (before 1066 s= a.d. 1055), 
and that the para eventually usurped place of the 
akcheh. How many paras went to the ghrfieh originally 
we do not know; but we do know that at first 4 akchehs 
went to the para, and supposing that about 80 akchehs at 
that time made up the ghrfish, the latter must havo 
equalled 20 paras. Then, as para and akcheh deteriorated 
—^as we find they did in almost every page of M- Helin's 
instructive Pricia kiaU>rico~ieo)ioinique (ch. v.)—the para 
came to be, what it continued to be down to the time of 
'Abd-el-Mejid, the 40th of the ghrush, and the akcheh 
became the drd of the para and the 120th of the ghrush. 

Between the ghrush and the para were a series of sub¬ 
divisions: the beahUk, or 5 para piece; onlik, 10 para; 
onheshlihj 15 p.; yigirmlik, 20 p.; zoUtta or otvzlikj 30 p.; 
the ghrush itself being 40 p. Beyond the ghrush were 
the altmiahlik, or double zolota, 60 para; the ikilik, or double 
ghritah, 80 p.; and the yusfft, 100 para; but the last 
three were not so regularly coined, to judge from the 
collections, as the lower denominations. 

We are now able to attack the main question: How are 
we to distinguish between these various denominations P 
Or, since there is only the weight to guide us, what were the 
weights of these various denominations at various periods P 

In order to deal with this question, the first essential is 
to collect all the data that can be gathered from the 
sources enumerated above. The following table (pp. 178 
and 179) exhibits the principal weights of ’Othmfinly 
silver coins. 

The weight is expressed in English grains, and has 
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ofteu had to bo roducod from M. Bella’s grammes, 
aad since H. Beltn has himself reduced the grammes 
from the Turkish weights, it is possible some error may 
have crept in, especially as Turkish weights were not 
always fixod quantities. I have left out fractions; the 
Turkish mints were so lax in their adjustments, that a 
whole grain wrong here and there was of no importance! 
The names of the Sultans, from the introduction of the 
new coinage under Suleyman II., are given on the left 
margin; the denominations of the coins are inscribed at 
the top, and the weights appertaining to them are placed 
in the corresponding column beneath; the initials pre¬ 
ceding each weight represent:—A = Belin; B = British 
Museum Collection; 0 =: Bonnovillo; D = M. Hortolan; 
E = M. Bernard, in the Dewription de L'Egijpto. The 
para is made the unit for convenience of numbering. All 
the coins wore struck at Constantinople, except the few 
morked E. 

Accepting M. Belin’s statement that the first ghrfish, 
the ghrush of Suleyman II., w'cighed 6 drachms, or say 
300 grains, the British Museum coins correspond very 
well for the first three reigns; ghrush, 294, zolota, 223,, 
imder Suleyman II.; ghrush, 300, yigirmlik, 14C, upder 
Ahmad 11.; and ghrush, 300 or 310, yigirmlik, 150 or 
155, and perhaps onbeshlik, 94, under Mustafa II. But the 
first really conclusive scries is that of Ahmad III., of whom 
the B.M. collection has pieces of 2-4, 10, 52,100,150, 204, 
300, and 415 grains, which may undoubtedly bo labelled 
akoheh (3), para (10), beshlik (50), onlik (100), onbeshlik 
(150), yigirmlik (200), xolota (300), and ghrush (100). 
Hero the difficulty arises: why was the ghrush suddenly 
raised from 300 to 400 giuins? Or are the previous 
coins of 204, 300 and 310 grains zolotas, nnd not ghrush at 
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all ? In the face of M. Deliu's definite statement as to the 
weight of the first ghrusb, and considering tlie absence of 
any heavier coin than those of about 300 grains, we may 
ilinmifta the latter question. How tho coin came suddenly to 
be raised from 300 to 400 may perhaps bo explained by the 
fact that the B. M. posseeses two dollars counter-struck with 
tho inscriptions of Mustafa II., the one an Imperial dollar, 
weighing 300 groins, tho other a Butch dollar, weighing 
415 grains. I believe the explanation of the change in 
the weight of the ghrush is simply that the Butch dollar 
was taken as the model, in the place of tho Imperial 
dollar. It was precisely at the same period that the 40 
groin zer mahbub gold piece was first issued side by side 
with the 53 grain fundukly. It may bo observed that the 
proportion between the mahbub (40) and the fundukly 
(53i) is precisely the same as that between the Imperial 
(300) and the Dutch (400) dollar, or the zolota (30) and 
the ghrush (40). I believe, therefore, that just when tho 
lower mahbub standard was added to the gold ourrenc}', 
the lower (Imperial dollar) standard was classed as a 
zolota, and the higher (Butch dollar) standard introduced 
as tho ghrush. Against this view, however, which 
is based upon the coins themselves, must be sot tho 
statement of M. Belin, based upon histories and ofiBcial 
documents, that under Ahmad III., in 1131, new zolotos 
were issued at 8 drachms i donek (or 390 grains): the old 
zolotas being at the same period stated to weigh >fl^th of 
98 drachms (or 290 grains). It will be noticed that these 
figures, 290 and 390 grains, correspond pretty accurately 
with the 293 and 389 of the British Museum specimens; 
but I am not disposed therefore to allow that these 
specimens are accordingly an old zolota and a new zolota 
respectively. If the old zolota weighed nearly 300 grains, 
tho British Museum docs not possess a ghrush until 
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Ahiuad III.*8 time—which, considcnDg the richness of 
the collection, is' impi*obable; and farther, on this theor\’, 
M. Belin’s other statement that the original ghnisli 
weighed 285 grains is incorrect. The simpler explanation, 
I think, is to regard M. Belinda “ old and new zolotas ** 
as errors for *‘old and new ghriish,** which at once brings 
this statement into accord with the rest of the data. 

Accepting, then, the hypothesis that in the reign of 
Ahmad III. the ghnish was raised from 300 to 400 grains, 
just 08 two gold coins in the same proportion were at Iho 
same time issued, it must be seen how the theory works 
in subsequent reigns. Under Mahmud I. we find the fol¬ 
lowing scale:—Akcheh 3 grains, para 10, beshlik 40, 
onlik 07, yigirmlik 186, zolota 289, ghrush 371, which 
are all in very fairly accurate proportion, but all a littlo 
reduced, the ghrush apparently falling gradually to 3G2 
grains. Under *Othman III. the same proportions are 
pi'cscrved, but the weights continue to fall, and under 
Mustafa III., half a century after the increased standard 
in silver was introduced, the ghrush has returned to its 
old weight of 300 grains, and even less, and the scale be¬ 
comes 3, 8, 37, 70, 103, 148, 228, 306, and a very similar 
scale is maintained during the reign of *Abd-el-lIamid 1. 
A fresh reduction took place under Selim III. (1203); tho 
para fell to 5, and the ghrush to 200 (or 190), and tho 
beshlik, onlik, and yigirmlik were proportionately reduced 
to 5, 26, 52, and 95, and this remained true for Mus¬ 
tafa IV. Mahmud II. used three successive scales: in 
tho first (from the first to the fifteenth 3 'car of bis reign) 
the para was presumably 5, the beshlik 25, onlik 50, 
yigirmlik 95, zolota 135, and ghrush 200; in the second, 
the weights were raised about 10 per cent., and a coin 
which can scarcely be a para, but perhaps a 2^-para piece, 
was issued at 11 grains; in tho third, this coin becamo 
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15 grains, the beshlik 80, onlik 50 (for 60), yiginnlik 
120, zolota 180, and ghriish 230 (for 240). Under ’Abd- 
el-Mejid, after a few years, an entirely new and Euro¬ 
peanised coinage was introduced, which offers no special 
interest. 

From the time of Mustafa III. (1171—87) those largo 
silrer pieces, multiples of the zolota and ghriish, which 
always nominally existed in the reformed Turkish coinago, 
but I suspect were seldom coined in any large numbers, 
begin to appear in the British Museum cabinet. The 
most ordinary examples are the aUmisJdikt or double zolota, 
of 60 paras, equal to a ghriish and a half; and the yuslik, 
or double ghriish. The weights of these, according to 
the authorities, and also according to the coins which I 
bolieve to correspond to these denominations, are given in 
the table, and offer little difficulty. The yuslik, or 100- 
para piece, only occurs, in the British Museum, in the 
coinage of Selim III., and I am inclined to believe that 
the weight given by Bonneville for the same piece under 
*Abd-el-Hamid is a mistake. Under Mabmiid II. v^pihee 
de the jihadiyeh beshlik (beshlik here meaning 

•• hve ’’ ghrusb, not ** five ” para), was issued at the low 
weight of 410, instead of 1000, grains. 

The provincial coinage of the Ottoman Empire offers 
some peculiarities; but these I need not discuss here. I 
have only endeavoured to draw a sketch of the metrology 
of the metropolitan mint of Constantinople. The diffi¬ 
culties of the inquiry have been increased by an insufficient 
number of coins of certain periods, and my theory might 
be considerably modified by a larger induction. It would 
be of great service if those collectors who possess Turkish 
coins would send me the weights of their dated specimens. 

Stanley Lanb-Poole. 


iltg, 1882 . 



XI. 

THE COINS OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 

Esfudio hiitonco tU la moneda antiijua Espaiiola denU m 
of'igen ha$ta el Impcrio llmnano. Tor D, Jaeoho Zohel de 
Zangrouiz, 

8 voU, 8“, Madrid, 1879. 

The object of this work is to present to tbo reader a 
synopsis of the coinage of Spain in tbe four centuries 
preceding tbe ostablisbment of the Bomun Empire. The 
aim of the author is rooi*e especially to subject to a critical 
analysis the haphazard and empirical methods of classifi¬ 
cation hitherto prevalent among numismatists who have 
occupied themselves with the interpretation of the so- 
called ** Celtiberion *’ inscriptions on Spanish coins. 

Sefior Zobel divides his subject into five parts. In the 
fii-st be treats of tbe ancient issues of the Phoca)&n settle¬ 
ments on the coast of Catalonia. In the second he 
describes the coins struck in Spain by the famous Cartha¬ 
ginian generals Hatnilcar, Hasdrubal, and Hannibal In 
the third part he notices the first introduction of a Boman 
currency into Spain in connection with the political events 
of that period. The fourth and fifth parts contain des¬ 
criptions of the coins struck under the supervision of the 
Boman Bopublio, both in the oiterior and ulterior pro¬ 
vinces. 
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Among the appendices is a useful chronological table, 
showing the vicissitudes of the Spanish coinage, and, in 
parallel columns, the contemporary coins of Rome and 
Carthage, and the chief historical events which influenced 
either the one or the other. There is also a map of Spain 
on which the Iberian inscriptions occurring on the coins 
are printed under the various localities where the coins 
were issued. This will be found of great service to coU 
lectors in the classification of coins of this little*studied 
class. 

The coins of the Spanish peninsula may be divided into 
the following classes:— 

Qom. Befbro ».o. 

1. d04. The earliest coins struck in Spain consist 

of small divisions of the Pbocaio 
drachm, Thiids, Sixths, Twelfths, and 
Twenty-fourths, weighing respectively 
about IS, 9, 4^, and 2^ grains. These 
coins are in all respects similar to 
others of the same doss which appear 
to have been current in the various 
Greek colonies along the north-western 
coasts of Italy, and those of Liguria. 
The varieties found in Spain are, 
however, less archaic in style than those 
discovered in 1867 at Auriol in the 
Department of the Bouchce-du-Kbdne, 
and at Volterra in Tuscany. (Hev. 
Numismatigue, H.S. 1.14, pp. 348— 
360, and Periodieo di NummiOficay 
1872, p. 208). For the most part 
these little coins have archaio heads on 
the obverse and incuse reverses. 
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Cire. H.O; 

354—254. The Spanish ftnds, howeror, contain an 
admixture of coins struck on both 
sides, which, both in type and fabric, 
and sometimes also in their legends 
(E, EM, EMP, &c.), betray their origin 
os the most ancient money of Emporiae, 
a city founded by Phocscans from Has* 
salia, in the first half of the fourth 
century b.c. 

This town was situated at the north* 
wosteim extremity of Spain, and it soon 
rose to be one of the principal ports in 
the western seas, supplanting and ab* 
sorbing the neighbouring town of 
Khoda, a colony of Rhodes, which lay 
in the bay at the foot of the Pyrenmum 
promontory. 

The types of the earlier coins of Empo* 
rim have on the obverse either a head 
of Persephone or of Pallas, and on the 
reverse a cock, ono or two ivy-leaves, 
three astragali, a outtle-fisb, a two- 
Imndled vase, a bulPs head facing, a 
wolfs head, an owl, araan-headed bull, 
or a goat standing. The later varieties 
show somotimos a female head, facing, 
with flowing hair, and sometimes a 
head of Persephone in profile, and on 
the reverse the following types, a 
horseman with flying chlamys, a bird, 
three birds, a female head, a butting 
bull, two dolphins, or last, a flying 
Pegasus, whoso head is sometimes 
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fancifully formed like a little winged 
Oupid, seated in a stooping posture, 
and stretching out his hands towards 
his feet 

The obols of the last-mentioned Pegasus 
type are contemporary with the better- 
known drachms of Emporim, of which 
the chief varieties are the following:— 

CUm. Rmp^Hm. 

Oirc. a.a. 

II. 269. ENPOPITflN. Head Horse stAadiog.crown- 
of Persephone copied ed by flying Nike, 
from Sicolo - Pamie 
ooins. 

[Heiss, pi. i. 1. Wt. 78 grs.] 

Similar head 1. sur- I ENPOPITflN. Pe- 
ronnded by dolphins. | gasns flying r. 

[Hdiss, pi. i. 2.] 

264. Similar. EMPOPITHN. Pe¬ 

gasus r., bis bead 
formed like a crouch¬ 
ing Eros. 

[Heiss, pi. i. 8—7.] 

Hoad of Artemis r., in I Similar, 
front, Dolphins. | 

[Heiss, pi. i. 6.] 

The weights of the above-descnbcd 
drachms range between 78 and G2 
grains. 

The standard to which they belong is 
supposed, by Sefior Zobel, to be of 
Corthaginian origin; its Importation 
into Spain indicating on active com¬ 
merce between Oartbagc and tbe West. 

254—206. The money of Emporioo with an Iborian 
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inscription, and imitations of the same, 
struck by yarious neighbouring tribes, 
was continued at least down to tbo 
time of the formation of the Roman 
province in b.o. 206; the later issues 
having been already reduced to the 
weight of the older denarii of ^ lb., 
Giro. B.c. 226. 

In part contemporary with the drachms 
of Kmporise were the following coinages 
of Khoda, Bbusus, and Gades:— 

201) — ^254. POAHTX7N. Head I Bose in full bloom seen 
of Persephone. | in (ront. 

[Heiss, pi. i. 1—8. Wt. 78—71 grs,] 

ax. 

2U9—217. Dancing Cabirus facing, Bull walking, 
hulding hammer and 
serpent. 

[Heiss, pi. Ixiii. 1, 2.] 

The island of Ebusus was inhabited by a 
Phconicion population. Thoy wore 
always closely allied with Carthage, 
whence the weight standard of thoir 
coins was derived. The denominations 
known are the didrachm, 154 grs., 
the half-drachm, 39 grs., and the 
quarter-drachm. The coinage of silver 
at Ebusus ceases in B.c. 217, when the 
Balearic islands submitted to Romo. 

209~206. Head of the Tj^rion Tunny fish and Phm- 
Horakles (llelkart) in nician inscriptions, 
lion’s skin. above, Vsstt obnii 

beneath,-1-12^4 or man 

[Heiss, pi. li. 1—4.] 
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Gades (Cadiz), the great western empo¬ 
rium of the ancient world, was estab¬ 
lished by the Phoenicians long boforo 
the beginning of classical history. Tho 
type of its coins refers to tho fisheries 
for which Qades was celebrated {Athen. 
ril p. 315. PollitZy vi. 49. Scsycit. 
8. V. Gadeixa). 

Tbo denominations known are the fol¬ 
lowing :— Drachm, 78 grs. ; half- 
drachm, 39 grs.; together with Sixths, 
Twelfths, and Twenty-fourths of the 
drachm; the thi'ce lust being uuin- 
scribed. 

lu B.c. 206, Gades submitted to tho 
Homans, and ceased to coin silver. 

pyy- Cteft. t.e. 

111. 234—210. Hispano - Carthaginian coinago struck 
under the rule of the Barcidcs in Spain. 


(i.) Head of Persephone. 

Hoad of Persephone. 

Head of Persephone. 

(u.) yonng male head. 

Young male head. 

(iu.) Head of young Her- 
akles laur. with club. 

Head of bearded Her- 
akles laureate. 

Head of Pallas in round 
crested helmet. 

Head of Pallas in round 
crested holmut. 


(a) Horse and palm 
tree. 

(/3) Horsewithoutpalm 
tree. 

Horse's head (copper 
oniy). 

(a) Horse and palm 
tree. 

{fi) Horsewithoutpalm 
tree. 

(a) Elephant. 

{fi) Elephant with 
rider. 

Horse standing (copper 

OHltj). 

Pjilm tree (copper only). 
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[These coins arc figured in tbo ^foiiats- 
bericht d. K. Acad. d. WisHemfcha/tvUt 
1863. June, plates i. and ii.] 


IVts. Hoxadraohm, 
,, Totradrachm, 
,, Tridrachm, 

„ Didracbm, 

„ Drachm, 

„ Hemidrachm, 


854 gra.) 

286 i 
177 „ i 
118 „ 
59 „ 
29 „J 


Phconician 

dard. 


sitiu- 


Tho attribution of the above-described series of coins to 
Spain rather than to the African Carthage, Nuxnidia, and 
Mauretania, to which countries they aro ascribed by 
Muller, is ably defended by Sefior Zobcl de Zangroniz, in 
the first place because they have hitherto been found cx'olu- 
sivoly in Spain, and this not only singly, but in whole 
hoards; and in the second place on historical grounds, it 
bcingoxtremely improbable that theBoi'ciderulersofSpain, 
who derived their wealth from the rich Spanish silver 
mines, should have contented thcmselvee with an insigni¬ 
ficant copper currency, or should have been at the pains 
to send their silver to be coined at Carthage. 

The coins of type (i.), head of Forsephono, are attributed 
by M. Muller to Carthage; those of type (ii), young male 
head, to Massinissa, King of Numidia, n.c. 202—148; and 
those of type (iii.), head of Herohlos, to Micipsa and his 
brothers, B.c. 148—118. 

Sefior Zobel points out the improbability of these kings 
having issued pure silver in large quantities at a tame 
when Carthago herself, for half a century bcfoic her des¬ 
truction, was obliged to havo rccoui'sc to a billon coiuagc 
after having lost the Spanish silver mines. 
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Stylo of art, historical probability, and the provenance of 
tho coins thomsolTOs, all, therefore, seem to indicate a 
Spanish origin under the rule of the Barcides, b.c. 
234—210. 


Senor Zobel also regards os Spanish the coins attributed 
by Muller respectively to Vermina, B.a circ. 200, to 
Jugurtha, b.c. 118—106, and to Boochus I., 11., or Bogud 
I., B.c. circ. 106—50. But of these ho is loss positive. 

dm. 

IV. and V. Romano'Iberian and Latin Currency. 

The fourth group of Spanish coins owes 
its origin to the introduction of Homan 
money into Spain, and to the organisa¬ 
tion of a native currency under Homan 
supervision. These coinages may be 
called Romano^lherian, 

The Homano-Iberian coinage is classed 
by Senor Zobel imder the following 
geographical headings:— 


IllSPANIA ClTERIOR. 


I. Eastern Region. 

1. District of Emporia). 

2. „ „ Tarraco. 

5. „ „ Ilerda. 

4. „ „ Sagtmtum. 

II. Northern Region. . 

6. District of Osea. 

6. „ ,, Pompsolo. 

7. „ „ Turiaso. 

8. ,, ,, Calagurris. 


m. Central Region. 

9. District of Kanuintia. 

10. „ „ Bilbilis. 

11- >1 >. Segobriga. 


lY. Southern Region. 

12 District of Carthago Nova. 
18 „ „ Acci. 

14 „ ,, Costolo. 
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IIlSPANIA TJlTEIIIOR. 

I. Eastom Uogion. 

1. District of Obalco [Gordaba]. 

2. „ „ lUboris. 

II. Sontbern Rogion. 

8. District of Maloea [Abdora]. 

4. „ „ Aside [Cartoia]. 

5. „ M Oades. 

in. Wostorn Region. 

6. District of Garmo [Hispalis]. 

7. M „ Myrtilis [Emerita]. 

8. „ „ Salacia [£bora].' 

It may bo laid down as a general rule that tlio Iberian 
inscriptions on the reverses of the coins furnish the names 
of tho tribes for whom» or by whom, the coins were issued. 
These names are in many cases identical with those of 
the chief towns of the district, but this is by no means 
alway's the case; and it is remarkable that on the money 
of the most important towns the name of tho tribe takes 
tbe place of that of tho city. Thus, for example, tho 
Iberian coins 


Of Emporirc are struck in tbe name of the Indigetes. 
„ Raxoino .. .. Laietani. 


Tarraco 
„ Osca 
„ Numantia 

„ Saguntum 

„ Carthago Nova 
„ Acoi 


Oessotam. 
Gelsitanl 
Aregoradenses. 
j Arsenscs or 
( Ardeates. 
Sethieonsos. 
Iglooies. 


Tho ditBcuUy of attributing tho coins with Iberian 
legends to the yarious localities is considerable, for it must 
be borne in mind that a large proportion of these ancient 
names were exchanged during tbe period of the Roman 


‘ Tbe names in brackets are those of tbe chief minting places 
of the Latin and later Imperial coins in the Ulterior proviiico. 
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dominion for Latin names, and in such cases tlie attri¬ 
butions must of necessity be more or less conjectural. 
Only the repeated discovery of the same classes of coins 
in the same districts can afford us any solid basis for a 
geographical distribution of the various coins; and even 
when we are tolerably certain as to the district to which 
a given class belongs, there must frequently remain an 
element of uncertainty as to precise locally within that 
district to which the class in question ought to he ascribed. 
Even when the exact find-spot of a coin is known, its 
importance os evidence that the coin was issued there 
must not be exaggerated, for the reason that the Iberian 
money was issued for military purposes, and was car¬ 
ried about from town to town, and often from pro¬ 
vince to province in the military chests of the various 
legions. 

The Iberian coinage was, in fact, Koman money, which 
it was the policy of the Bomans to introduce among tho 
various Spanish peoples of the Citerior Province in tho 
form in which it would bo the most acceptable to them, 
vis. with native Iberian inscriptions. 

In the Ulterior Province on the other hand, in the 
south and south-west, the various communities were loft 
very much to follow their own devices in the matter of 
coinage, which was, however, restricted to copper. They 
chose their own coin-types, and placed upon their money 
the name of the tribe and the names of their own local 
magistrates in Iberian, Phoenician, Lihy-Phoenician or 
Latin characters. The difficulty of deciphering these 
inscriptions brings a new element of doubt into the work 
of attributing the coins of this province, which exists to 
a far less degree in the case of the money of the Oiterior. 

The Romano-Ibcrion coins are classed chronologxcailtf 
by Senor Zobcl in the following periods:— 
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P«riod. Circ. 

I. 226—214. Victomti of Saguntum, Ist series, wt. 3 
scruples. (Wt. 62J grs.) 

Emporitan drachrasc reduced to the older 
standard of the denarius of T^lb. -(Wt. 
70 grs.) 

Oldest coins with Latin legends in the 
Ulterior Province. 

218. The Romans begin to strike copper coins 
in the Citerior Province with Iberian 
inscriptions. 

[217.] [Reduction of the Roman denarius to the 
weight of lb.] (Wt. 60 grs.) 

II. 214—204. New issue of Victoriati of Saguntum on 
the reduced standard. (Wt. 45 grs.) 
ITT. 204—154. Largest issues of Romano’Iberian money. 

B.o. 195. Emporiee and Saguntum cease 
to strike silver. 

B.c. 171. Foundation of the colony of 
Oarteia. 

Carteia strikes the divisions of the As in 
copper. 

IV. 154—133. B.a 154. Lusitano-Celtiberian War [of 
Viriatus or Numantia]. 

B.c. 138. Foundation of the colony of 
Valencia. 

Valencia strikes uncial copper with Latin 
legends. 

B.c. 133. Fall of Numantia. 

All coinage prohibited in the Citerior 
except the copper of Emporise and 
Saguntum. 

The provincial reforms of b.c. 133 put an end to tbo 
official coinage of money with Iberian inscriptions. 

The war of Sertorius, b.c. 80—72, brought about a tern- 


VUL. II. TUIHD SERIES. 


V c 
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porary rcnoval for a few years of copper raoncy w£t)i 
bilingual (Iberian and Latin) inscriptions. Thoro is al^o 
an isolated coin with an Iberian legend, and a type which 
perhaps refers to the fall of llerda, b.c. 49. With these 
exceptions it may be safely affirmed that there are no 
Iberian coins subsequent to R.c. 133. 

Latin Coinage. 

CIra. ».e. 

49—45. Civil war in Spain. 

Kenewal in some towns of the Citerior 
Province of a copper coinage with 
Laiin inscriptions, 

29— A.D. 41. Imperial Coinage. 

B.c. 27. Augustus. Copper and brass 
coinage in the three new provinces, 
Tarraconensis, Bactica, and Lusitania, 
continued under Tiberius, a.i>. 14-37, 
and Caligula, a.d. 37—41; but under 
the last only in Tarraconensis. 

In putting together the above notes of the contents of 
Senor Zobel's work, hie paper in the HoitaUhoi'icht dt.r 
K. Acad, d. Wisienschi\flm, July—August, 1881, has 
boen a useful aid. Numismatists who are unacquainted 
with the Spanish language will find in Seuur Zobel^s short 
German abridgment of his book many details which I 
have been here obliged to omit. Nevertheless, without 
the valuable tables of Iberian and other inscriptions, which 
are only to he found in the Spanish edition, neither Senor 
Zobcl’s own German nor my English abridgment will 
be of much use to the collector whose only object is to 
classify and arrange bis collection. This, however, he can 
perfectly well do, without any knowledge of Spanish, with 
the aid of the various Appendices to Sefior Zobel's work. 

Barclay V. Hbaj). 
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DU ItalimUcki-n S^cfutwnunzm dts fihiftehnten JahrhMid$rt$ 
(1480*1580), V. Julias Friedtiisder. Berlin. 1680*2. 

Les midaUUun de la Rtnauamtce, par Alo'iss Heiss. Paris. 
1881-2. 

These two works are the most important which have yet 
been nndertakon upon the subject of the Italian medalists of 
the Renaissnnoe. Or. FriodlHnder's stadies oi-e in course of 
pnblioutioD in the JahrliHch tUr £ 17 . Preim. Kttn$ttavmlH»g$n, 
and after each number has appeared in this way, it is re-issuod 
as a Sopiiratausdmck under the title given above. The period 
over which the work is designed to extend is from 1480 to 1680. 
It will inclade the works of forty-six medalists. Very nearly 
the whole has now appeared, the works of forty oat of tho 
forty-six medalists having boon described. M. Hoiss assigns 
no oxaot limits to his studies. He proposes, be says, to issue 
from time to time fasciculi contnining one or more monographs 
upon tho medalists of the Renaissance. 'NVhether be intends 
eventually to include those who wore not Italians we cannot 
tell. At present, studios of Vittore Pbouo, Francesco Laorana, 
and of Piotro da Milano have appeared. As be informs us that 
bis work has been long in preparation, wo must consider him 
unfortunate in having been to a considerable extent forestalled 
by Dr. Fiuedliinder. The earliest portions of Br. Friedlonder’s 
work appeared in 1880, M. Hoiss’s monograph upon Pisano in 
1881. Nevertheless there are some special points of interest in 
both the books. 

The interest of this subject is so great, and though so much 
has been said about the Italian medalists, so much romtuns to 
bo said, tbat wo could very well extend this article almost in¬ 
definitely, and must find some diflicnlty in confining what wo 
have to say within the limit that our space allows. Dr. Fricd- 
laudor’s book, which may practically be regarded as now com¬ 
plete, allows us to take a glance over the whole of a certain 
sbort-iived phase of art. The nearer limit of time which 
cii'cumscribcs bis field of study is pretty nearly the demarcation 
between the earlier stylo of medrU-rnnking and the later still 
bcutuiful but certainly inferior style which is asbociatod with 
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ibe names of Cellini, Pietro Paolo Galeotto, and Pastorino da 
Siona. The change in style was largely doo to the tmosltion 
from the practice of castiDg to that of striking modals. It is 
not, however, the ease that no struck medals are inclodod in 
the earlier series. The earliest examples of struck medals 
wore some made by Enzola in 1457. 

Dr. Friedliinder has poblished a larger number of medals 
attribntable to Pisano than has any previous writer. Those are 
thirty in all. This scries includes the medal of Pisano him* 
self which is unsigned. The attribution to Pisano of ibis modal, 
which bos on the reverse the letters p.S.K.I.P-F.T. 
(initials of the seven cardinal virtues), involves tho attribution 
to him also of tho medal of Dante with the same reverse; and 
by consequence that of two other medals of Dante evidently 
from the same hand. Taking away these four modals thoreforo, 
and one with tho heads of Sigismund Pandulfo and Isotta di 
Rimini on the obverse and reverse, a medal before inedited, tbo 
number is reduced to tw6nty*five, which is tbo number of medals 
published by Heiss. All these pieces are engraved in Hoiss; 
eleven medals ore engraved in Imedliinder. Hoias, therefore, 
does not admit the medal with tho portrait of Pisano to a place 
among the works of that artist. It is certainly below the 
average of Pisano’s productions. Nevertheless, after a caroful 
comparison with all his medals, taking specially into account 
the form of the letters, no doubt was left upon my mind that it 
is from the band of the great medalist. 

One is tempted to Unger over the nomo of Pisano, but I must 
not do this to the exclusion of the other artists dealt with in 
Friedliinder’s work. All the facts of Pisano’s life have been 
dUigeoUy brought together by Friedliinder, who publishes at 
length the four Latin poems written in his honour, as weU as 
another poem (here published for the Urst time), describing a 
particular med^ made by him. Friedliinder is indignant at the 
judgment passed by Crowe and Cavaleaselle upon Pisano’s style 
as a painter, namely that he was strongly iudoonood by the 
school of illnzoination, a jndgmeni which, nevertheless, I think to 
be substantially tme.‘ His style as a medalist, and even as a 


^ The words of Crowe and CavalcaseUe in describing one of 
Pisano’s earliest picturos are these. ('* Painting in N. Italy,” i. 
452). “ Long and streaming draperies embarrass tbo frames, 

soft and tender harmonies of tint enliven the dresses; shadow 
is carefuUy avoided, and the drawing is minute to a fault. . . . 
That Pisano had jn^ iKsuod from a school of illuminators like 
Lorenzo Monaco or Pietro of Montcpulciano, we might readily 
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pen-and-iak draftsmtu), is muck freer. Heiss has published 
copies of some very delightful pen-and-ink or silver-point 
drawinge by Pisano from the Beeaeil Vallardi, most of thene 
being designs for medals, and therefore belon^g to the latter 
years of his life. One example of Pisano’s reaUstic treatment of 
life subjects is worth noticing. On the reverse of the medal of 
Cecilia Oonsaga, Cecilia is represented seated, having one band 
upon the head of a unicorn which is crouched at her feet. Few 
artists in representing a fabulous animal would have been care¬ 
ful to make a study from nature in order to insure getting the 
postore aright. But this is just what Pisano has done. The 
Yallardi collection (No. 2412) contains a pen-and-ink study of 
a goat, evidently from life, by the hand of l^sano. The animal 
has been ozactly reproduced upon the medal with only this 
ditference, that for its two twist^ horns the single straight and 
oonvontional horn of the unicorn has been snbslituted. 

Among the medals of Pisano nnrepresonted in the Husonm 
collection, or represented only by very inferior specimens, the 
most important are those of Fmncesco Sforza, Cecilia Qonzagn, 
Pietro Candido Decembrio, Filippo Maria 'Visconti, tlie liuo 
modal of Sigismondo Pandolfo, with a castle and horseman on 
the reverse, and the smaller medal of Bellotus Cumanus. Those 
have never been properly reproduced till they appeared in the 
plates of Friedlander and Heiss. 

Among the medals of Matteo de’ Pasti, the most beautiful is 
the large one-aided modal of Sigismondo Pandolfo di Malaiesta 
with lanroate bust. This also has boon fur the first time pro¬ 
perly reproduced. Dr. Friodliindor has adopted the division of 
the medalists into schools according to tho place in which they 
lived and worked. Pisano and Do’ Pasti stand apart as tho 
founders of tho medallio art. After them we have the schools 
of Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, Parma, Mantua, Florence, 
Bologna and Borne. Some more medalists are gronpod to¬ 
gether in a miscellaneons class, and after thorn again two, 
Ketro da Milano and Francesco Lanraua, who worked in the 
south of hVance. Heiss here comes in to supply what Fricd- 
Itindor has as yot left undone, for his second monograph on tho 

Medaillcurs Itatiens ” is upon Francesco Laurnna and Pietro 
of Milan. XJofortonately the very poor examples given in 
Heiss’ plates allow us to form no jnst estimate of tho merit of 
artists. All the “ schools ” distingnishod by Friedlander have 


believe." What elsewhere the samo writers call '* the fashion 
of embossment, the fino tenuous outlino," ooniiQued to chunic- 
terize Pisano's pointings to tho last. 
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not gpociiil characteristics, but b some of them au bdivltlual 
style hns evidontly been developed. 

Nothing, for example, could be more mterosting than to con¬ 
trast with the elaborate and delicate work of Pieanu and Pusti 
the massive style of Nieholans of Ferrara, or the canons 
mediaevalism of Antonio hTarescotto. Sperandio and Petrecinns, 
tboogh one came from Mantaa and the other from Florence, 
have both a certam resemblance m style to Maresootto. 

The Yeneiian school comprises the names of Bolda, Gentile 
Bellbi, Fra Antonio da Brescia (as he is generally called), 
Vittore Gambello, Ac. Bollmi’s medal of Muhomet and Gum- 
bello's medals of the two Bellinis (Giovanni and Gentile), nro 
among the finest productions of this age. Unfnrtnnatoly Pr. 
FriedJiinder’s plates do not do thorn jnstico. The medal of the 
Doge Andi'ea GritU, by Zacehi, is a work less well known, but 
of scarcely inferior merit. The Inter sebnol of Verona is repre¬ 
sented first of all by Pomedello, concembg whom, after Mr. 
Greene’s paper b a previous number, no more need bo said. 

Tbo modal of Charles V., pahlished by Hr. Groere, makes an 
eleventh to the ten medals of Pomedello described by Fried- 
liinder. With Pomedello in the Veroneso seiioscomo Toporelli, 
Giulio della Torre, and G. F. Caroto. The school of Parma is 
ropresented by Giov. Fr. Enzola, whose large medals of Con- 
stanzo Bforza are among the finest of this century. Fried- 
lauder thinks that the head on this medal serves to identity the 
kneeling figure b Melozzo da Forli’s picture of “ Music ” b the 
National Gallery. 

Very bteresting again is Friedldnder's identification of tho 
names Christoforus Hieremin and Moliolos as probably con-* 
uotbg the same individual. He is of the school of Mantua. 
Tbo most meritorious artist among those Mantuaus was Bartulns 
Talpa, whoso works are not as well known as they should bo. 
There is little likeness between him end Metiolus, while he 
spproaches more nearly the manner of tbo Venetian medalists. 

We now come to the large series ofFlorcntbe medalists. At 
tho head of these stands Andrea Gnazzalotti, also called Andrea 
da Prato, and by an error Andrea da Cremona. Among tho 
medals attributed to him by Friedlander is that of Pius II. 
(Eneo Silvio), with a pelican on the reverse (cf. Museum Guide, 
No. 808, pi. iii.), and I thbk there can be little doubt that it is 
from his hand. This medal bears, however, an extremely close 
resemblance in style to that of Julia Astallia (Museum Guide, No. 
70, pi. iii.), and it is a question whether this medal is not also by 
Gnazzalotti. By Friedlander it is dubiously assigned to 
Bortulus Talpa, of Mantua, whose manner it does not seem to 
me to recall. Not to assign Julia’s medal to Talpa would, 
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bowovor, have this drawback. It would mtliiAto against the 
idoDtification (otherwise very probable) of this Julia Astaliia 
with a certain Julia mentioned by Matteo Baudinello, as having 
committed suicide after suffering dishonour from one of the 
servants of tho Bishop of Mantua, and as having been com* 
memoratod on a monument raised by the Bishop. The history 
would agree well with the motto on the medal, “ Unioum fur* 
titudinis et pudicitim exemplom." 

A great nnmbsr of Florentine medals have a certain family 
likeness, and form a remarkable series worthy of special study. 
But we have no time to dwell opon their points of interest. 
Tbs series includes a number of unsigned medals, and among 
the rest those by the medalist whom Armand calls the “ Medail- 
leur k rEspdrance.'* All these pieces are distmgnisbed by a 
certain massiveness or rudeness In their treatment. There is, 
however, another series of Florentine medals, especially those 
by Pollajuolo and Bertoldi, which are remarkable fur their deli¬ 
cacy of handling and their low relief. Bertoldi seems to havo 
formed his style directly upon the model of Donato. The medals 
assigned to Filippino Lippi are of great interest and beauty, but 
how far Justly assigned to him must remain a matter of grave 
doubt. 

The school of Bologna is represented in modallic art, as 
in painting, by one great name alone, that of Francesco (Vancia. 
Fricdlonder's monograph upon this medalist appears to be in¬ 
complete, at least in the part of the Jahrbuch which has come 
into our bands. He assigns some medals to Francia which havo 
nut previously been attributed, and withdraws other med ils 
which have b^n generally given to him, without assigning sulB- 
cient reasons in either case. Moreover, he gives no description 
of the medals which are in his plate, nor does he say whether 
these comprise all the works of Francia. Lastly, in the second 
part of the third volume which has just come out, we have the 
medals and coins made by Garadosso. 

Almost all, then, that remains to complete Friedlander's work 
is to treat of the medalists who worked in the south of France, 
that is to say, of Francesco Laurana and of Pietro da Milano. 
In this he has been anticipated by M. Heiss, in the same way 
that his study of Pisano anticipated that of Heiss. M. Heiss 
has hazarded the opinion that both Laurana and Pietro da 
Milano were no more than mechanical exeentors of the designs 
of UenS of Anjou, to whom these pieces should in reality be 
attributed. These productions are of great interest, and ore 
not so well known in this country as the regular series of 
Italian medals. A cameo closely resembling Laarana's medal of 
Louis Xll. was sold at the FiJloo sole. It is rare to find any of 
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thego piecos well cogt; but Uiogc from which M. Hoiss has made 
hia illuatratioDs goem to be exceptionally bad in that rospoct. Tbo 
most notable are the various medals of Lools Xll., that of 
Jeanne de Laval, the wife of Bend, and of Triboulet, his dwarf, 
who is not the same person as the hero of ** Le Boi s'amuse." 

C. F. Kbaby. 


MISCELLANEA. 

Anolo-Saxob Sobattas. —I shall be f;lAd to hear from any 
reader of the Nomismutio Chronicle who has information to 
impart upon the subject of the sceattasi The information 
specially desired is upon those two points: (1) Unpablished 
types; f2) Circumstances under which the soeuttos have been 
found, to publishing any information received in this way, 1 
shall be careful to indicate the source from which 1 have 
received it. 

0. r. Ebary. 

Bkitish Musirx. 


SsjuiMGs OF Gboroe HI.—Perhaps it has not been noticed 
that on the dotted shilling of 1787, there are several variations 
in the arms stamped on the reverse. I have found four such 
variations, which are as follows:— 

No. 1. Nosemee of hearts on the field of Lilneburg. Six 
strings in the harp of Ireland. 

No. 2. No sem^e of heai'te, and seven strings. 

No. 8. Sem^e of hearts, and six strings. 

No. 4. Semce of hearts, and seven strings. 

The reverse of the shilling of 1787, without tho dot over the 
head, is of the typo of No. 2. 

E. Mackskzib Thompson. 

Bsmsa Mraevv, 

9 , 1882. 
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SAMOS AND SAMIAN COINS. 

S(i/uot rd 4c ^Xqrdc iwii iir4 vaofia^iait tiolv 'Ivkwi' 

Introduction. 

Sa.mo9j the mightiest state in Greece in the dajs of Poly^ 
crates, and a formidable rival of Athens oven in those of 
'Pericles, has scarcely of late years attracted among arohas- 
ologista attention proportional to its ancient renovn, though 
politically it has won much fame. The Samians were the 
first of Greeks in the war of independence to take up arms, 
and among the last to lay them down; and have oven 
conquered from the Porto the coveted right of homc-nile, 
forming a distinct principality. But until quite lately 
there were no persons in the island who were interested in 
Ilellenio antiquities, and successive French and German 
visitors have left ns a record of inscriptions intercepted by 
them on the way from ancient sites to the lime>kUn or 
the modern wall, of which inscriptions succeeding travellers 
could find no trace. It is to be hoped that the spirit of 
veneration for ancient Greek remains, which sinks deeper 
year by year into the minds of modem Hellenes, will have 
by this time stayed the destruction, and that a local 
museum will be formed, and increase. In fact, much that 
was most remarkable in ancient Samos still remains above 


' Paasan., vi. 2, 9. 
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ground. The walls of Aetypaltea, the ancient citadel of 
Samos, may still be traced throughout their circuit, and 
at certain points are still entire. And of the three wonders 
of the city,^ the mole of the harbour, the aqueduct of 
Enpalinus, and the notable temple of Hera, remains still 
exist, though in ruins. The canal of Eupalinus was 
discovered and partly excavated during a short stay in the 
island by H. Guerin.’ Still more recently, excavations 
have been made on the site of the Hercoum by M. Girard,^ 
who baa drawn up a ground plan of the temple, though as 
the capital of the column which was still in in the days 
of Toumefort and Pococke has disappeared, he could give 
no freeh information as to the style in which it was built, - 
which seems, in spite of the statement of Titruvius,^ to 
have been a kind of primitive Ionic, combining some of 
the peculiarities of Doric with those of Ionic stjle. 

To the historian only two localities in the island are of 
great interest. The first is the walled capital, the only 
town of any size existing in ancient times in Samos, where 
was the citadel, Astypahea, the temples of the gods, and 
the harbour, the chief source of Samian wealth. The other 
is the site of the Elersoum, on the shore of the sea a few 
miles outside the city walls. Between city and temple, as 
at Ephesus and most other great Greek cities, stretched a 
road frequented by pomps and processions, and bordered 
by graves of the ancestors and celebrities of the city. 

The island, as Strabo remarks, stands high out of the 
sea, and is a mark to sailors far off. To those who approach 


* Hdi, iii. 60. 

* Guerin, Fatmot et Samoi, 1666, a work which eootsius the 
best general account of the island in its present state. 

* BuU. da Cerraap. HeU., 1881. 
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nearer, its precipitous sides seem bare and forbidding; and 
the earlier modem travellers credited it with an evil 
climate. This, however, must be unjust, for at all times it 
has been celebrated for the production of wine and oil, and 
neither vine nor olive flourish except under clement skies. 
In fact the inland valleys are very fruitful, if not quite to 
the extent implied in the proverb of Menander,* *• who wrote 
at a time when the Athenians were passionately attached 
to Samos, ^<^<1 Ka\ 6pvi$<M' ydXa. .^schylus calls the island 
and we are told that roses flowered there twice 
in the year. And of late years the ancient export of wine 
has been revived with every prospect of continuance and 
inci'euse. 

To those who study the coins of a Greek city some 
knowledge of its religious cults is a necessary preliminary. 
Goins contain moro of religious antiquities than even of 
Mt or of history. 

In later Greek times Cyprus was not more wholly given 
up to Aphrodite, or Delos to Apollo, than was Samos to 
Hora. The Ilerscum was one of the largest and richest 
temples of Greece, erected in very early Greek times, 
either by Rhoecus or by Bhceous and Theodorus,* and a 
monument of still immature lonio style. There was in 
old times much dispute whether the cult of Hera were 
older at Samos or at Argos. The Argives maintained 
that the cult had been derived from their city by the 
Samians; but the latter, not to be outdone, pointed out 
the very spot, on the banks of their little stream, the 
Parthenius or Imbrasus, beneath a cluster of agmis castus^ 
where the Queen of Olympus was born, deriving from the 


• Strabo, xiv. p. 488. ’ Pwo, 888. 

*• Hdt., iii, 60; Pausan., viii. 14, 8; &c. 
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fact her local epithet of Parthenia. That the worship 
of Hera at Samos was very ancient we may well believe. 
That it was older than the Hellenic occupation of the 
island seems certain, in view of the extra«mural situation 
of the Henoum, and considering the peculiar character of 
the Samian goddess, who is clearly very different from 
the Hera of Homer and of Argos, and closely akin to the 
great feminine deities of the Asiatic mainland. 

The form in which Hera appears on Samian coins of 
Imperial times, a form of which we shall have hereafter to 
speak in detail, bears a dose resemblance to the well-known 
shape of the Ephesian Artemis. And although we are 
unable, perhaps thi'ough loss of historical records, to trace 
at Samos as at Ephesus the existence of a college of priests 
and a hieratic organisation, yet we can 6cai*coly doubt of 
tiicir existence, at least in early times. It seems, indeed, 
to have been almost arbitrary what deity of the Hellenic 
Pantheon was identified by the Greek settlers in this or 
that city of Asia with the Asiatic goddess whom they 
so frequently found in possession of the spot, and whom 
they felt obliged to make their own under some name or 
other. At Ephesus and Perga the Greeks gave to the 
local goddess the name of Artemis, at Aphrodisias that of 
Aphrodite, at Hypsepa probably that of Persephone. 
And indeed the prevailing type of goddess in Asia Minor 
resembled in some respect each of these Hellenic cousins. 
Like Artemis, she was mistress of the moon, and rejoiced 
in wild and waste places; like Aphrodite, she was patroness 
of sexual desire; like Persephone, she ruled the springing 
of the crops, and represented the invigorating force of 
moisture in spring. That she should be called Hera at 
Samos is not strange. Like Hera, she was queenly and 
motherly; Hera also, Uke her, wos the goddess of mar* 
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riages, and in some phases by no means unconnected with 
the moon. 

Even in classical Greek times, when the Samian 
goddess was, alike by her island votaries and Greeks 
generally, regarded as the true Hera of the Greek Olympus, 
and when to her wore transferred all the mythical stories 
of Homer and Hesiod and the mythographors, yet she still 
retained tiaces of Oriental origin, or at least a quite 
distinctive and peculiar character. She was emphatically 
the bride, the bride of Zeus, the patroness of marriages, of 
matrimony, and of child-birth. Her image was constantly 
corered with the nuptial veil, and her most frequent 
suppliants were virgins about to wed and wives who 
wished or expected to become mothers. Mystically she 
was connected with the life and growth of nature, and 
more espeoiuUy with that moon which wus the power of 
moisture, and which ruled the seasons of gestation. 

But Hera, although the chief, was by no means the 
sole deity of the island. Next to her in importance stood, 
not as we might expect Zeus, but Apollo Pytbius, whose 
veneration at Samos is mentioned in the Homeric hymu,^ 
as well as by Pausonias.^® Polycrates is said to have con¬ 
secrated Khenoa to Apollo, and to have contemplated a 
magnificent festival in his honour. Artemis 
w'os also venerated in the island, but this goddess was 
more potent in early than in later days. It was Samian 
setUera, 08 will be shown below, who founded in 
Crete a temple of Artemis Dictyuna in the time of Poly- 
orates. But later, Artemis, as was natural, tended more 
and more to become a faint roficx of the reigning deity. 


* In AitolUn., 41. « ii. 81. 

" llosycb., «.v. 
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No Ionian city would be complete without a sanctuary 
of Poseidon. The Poseidion of Samos was situate on the 
cape of the same name,^ and doubtless receiTed full share 
of honour and of sacridce from the people, Samos being 
one of the Ionian cities which sent representatives to the 
Temple of Poseidon, at the base of Mycole. Poseidon’s 
son, Aucedus, was celebrated in Samian legend. There 
were other cults in Samos, as to the foundation of which 
we have more precise information; that of Hermes 
was founded by Leogoraa; that of Dionysus 
'K*)^jviK by Elpis, on his return from Libya; that of 
Zeus Eleutherius by Mteandrius, when tidings of the 
death of the cruel Polycrates reached the island. Several 
shrines were due to the piety of the Athenian settlers in 
Samos. Such was the temple of Aphrodite in the Marsh, 
erected by the Athenian courtesans who accompanied the 
army of Pericles when he besieged Samos, and who 
wrested from his victorious captains part of the booty 
of war. Such was the temple of Demeter, and that of 
Athene, of which a memorial still survives in the 
inscription,^^ 'Opot nfUftoi *A$rjyu>v fitZtovcrit. 

Of the literary and artistic glories of Samos I must not 
speak; of Rhoccus and Theodorus, the archaic workers in 
brouze; of Pythagoras, one of the greatest of the Greeks, 
driven from home by the tyranny of Polycrates to seek 
wisdom in east and west; of Mandrocles, who built the 
bridge of Darius over the Bosporus ; of Timanthes, the 
great painter; of Asius the poet, and Duris the historian. 
Of more importance is it, from our point of view, to 
record the voyage.of Colaous, who is said to have passed. 


** Strabo, xiv. p. 687. “ Below, under Coin-fsfpu. 

“ C. I. G. No. 2246. 
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first of Greek mariners, between the Pillars of Heracles, 
and brought back from the shores of the Atlantic such 
wealth that he could dedicate, at a cost of six talents, the 
tenth of his profit, a huge krater in the temple of Hera. 
From such hardy Toyages as this sprang the wealth of the 
Samians, as well as from the manufacture of pottery, for 
which the soil of their island was peculiarly fitted, and 
which they exported largely down to Homan times. 
Thus, without possessing large territory or great resources 
in com and cattle, the island became prosperous and 
great, and but for the sudden rise of Athens might have 
established on the shores of Asia a maritime empire not 
less extensive than that controlled by Pericles himself. 


pRRioD I.—To JI.C. 494. 

In approaching the history of Samos it is well that I 
should at once state tho limits within which the present 
article must be confined. To narrate in detail the course 
of Samian affairs would be a task which would far trans* 
cend the limits of this paper. And it would be in some 
respects a superfiuous toil, as there already exists in 
German a laborious history of the island byPanofka.^^ 
More accessible is the fairly complete account of Samian 
history in Lacroix’s 7^ de la and an English 

reader may find all the more stirring episodes of Samian 
history narrated in Gix>te, and in Smith’s Diction^ 
dries of Biography and Geography. I shall therefore 
content myself with indicating in the slightest manner 
the main episodes of Samian history. Only under the 


“ Berlin, 1822. 
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following cil'cumstances shall I speak of them in any 
detail: either when the discovery of inscriptions has of 
recent years thrown a fresh light on.any of the events of 
which history is made up, or when the arrangement of 
coins in this way or that must depend on the manner in 
which history is read. 

The beet accoimt of mythical Samian history is that 
given by Pausanias,*^ on the testimony of Asius, the 
Samian poet, son of Amphiptolemus. This writer relatce 
that Phmnix became, by Perimeda, daughter of Ocucus, 
father of Astypalma and Europa, of whom the former 
bore to Poseidon Anemus, king of the Leleges. Ancseus 
wedded Sarnia, daughter of Mmander, and was father of 
Samos, eponymous hero of the island. Those traditions, 
whether the invention of Asius or not, were certainly 
current in the island, for Anemus, son of Poseidon, 
dgures prominently on late ooins. It will, however, be 
scarcely worth our while to examine how many grains of 
truth the tale may hold, whether the introduction of the 
name of Phoenix really implies traditions of a Phmnioian 
colony, and whether there was actually identity of race 
between the people of Samos and those of the Mmauder 
valley. The river hTtconder was a great local divinity, 
who frequently appears on Ionian coins, and Mandro— is 
a not unfrequent beginning of Samiim names. In the 
same way I shall not attempt to decide whether tho 
cultus of Poseidon was introduced into the island by tho 
Ionian colonists, or existed earlier. Pausanios goes on to 
say that the primitive inhabitants were not expelled by * 
the Ionian colony which came under the Icadersliip of 
Erodes, but rather received the now comers ini o fellow- 
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ship, as well, we may add, as into the rank of the servants 
of Uero. In the next generation the Ionian settlers of 
Ephesus, under their leader Androclua, made war on the 
•Samians and their king Leogoras, alleging as the pretext 
that they aided the Carians in their opposition to the 
Helleiiio colonists. The Samians were expelled from their 
island: part went to dwell at Samothrace, part, with 
leogoras himself, established Antca on the Ionian coast, 
whence returning after ten years they recovered their 
native island. Here, again, it may be doubted whether 
wo afe reading history: the flight to Ancea and return 
thence seem too closely to rcsemblo the exile and return 
of the oligarchic and democratic factions which so fre* 
qucntly recur in the annals of the island. Tet, on the 
other hand, there are indications of a close and original 
connection between Ephesus and Samos. As we shall here¬ 
after see, several of the types of Imperial times are com¬ 
mon to both cities, and Androclus was certainly venerated 
at Samos os one of her founders. The reality of the 
colonization of Samothrace will be discussed later: in its 
favour there are some arguments, tliough scaicely of a con¬ 
vincing character. But whether there was real connec¬ 
tion between the Asiatic and the Thracian Samos or not, 
it seems unlikely that any vidue is to be attached to the 
tradition of a connection of the Asiatic island with 
Oephallenia, which is in Homer called Same.^^ lam- 
bliohus,^^ for instance, says that Anemus founded the 
Cephallenian Same first, and afterwards, in consequence 
of an oracle, moved to Sumos. But when we reflect that 
Samos probably means merely a lofty or conspicuous place, 
if connected with tro/ta we may readily believe that 


“ Odjf»., ix. 24, 
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the three loftiest islands of the Levant, Oephollenia, Samos, 
and Samothrace, acquired their common early name in¬ 
dependently. That they would soon, in consequence of 
identity of name, become woven in the webs of the same 
tradition can surprise no one who has studied the genesis 
of historical legend. 

There is little in Samian history to demand attention 
between the time of Leogoras and that of Polycrafes. 
Curtius makes note of the fact that Ameinocles of Corinth 
buUt triremes for Samos before the time of the Lelantian 
'Wars, but it may be doubted whether this proves much. 
It is clear that in the seventh century b.c. Samos was a 
great naval power, as it was able to carry on war against 
the Megarians, in Xhraco, for the protection of its 
colonies, such as Perinthus and other cities on that coast. 
On land it was by no means so powerful, waging war on 
equal terms with the Prienians for the possession of 
certain districts on the mainland, the right to which was 
constantly in dispute between Samos and Priene down to 
Boman times. 

The tyranny of Polycrates brought Samos to its 
highest point of external prosperity. About b.c. 536 
this unscrupulous and cruel man made himself sole 
master of the island. Ho defeated the Hilesians and 
Lesbians, pUlaged and conquered the neighbouring 
islands, and was a valued ally of Amasis, King of Egypt. 
But while formidable abroad he was still moi*e so to his 
own subjects, a large body of whom, destined by him to 
death, escaped and implored the intervention of Sparta. 
Thedelightfxil narrative of Herodotus records the fortunes 
of the embassy, the result of which was a Spai*tan expedi- 
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tion against Folycrates. But the good fortune of the 
tyrant carried him safely through this danger. He is 
said to have bought off the invaders with a quantity of 
coins, supposed to be of gold, but really of lead gilt. 
As, however, Herodotus’^ calls this story a 
A^yo$, it con scarcely be accepted as history. The Samian 
exiles sailed away, and Folycrates flourished, until he 
met his death at the bands of Orootes, falling the victim of 
a device very similar to that which he is said to have 
practised on the Lacedsemonians. 

Of the expeditions of Folycrates one has left traces on 
the coins of Cyrene. At this period Arcesilaus HI., King 
of the CyrenEiica, was exp^ed by his subjects because he 
would not keep the laws of Demouax of Mantineia.” He 
fled to SoiDos, and there and in Rhodes levied an army, 
with which, returning, he recovered bis throne. We can 
scarcely be mistaken in finding an allusion to this expe* 
dition in the coins’’ which bear on the one side the 
silphium of Cyrene and the lion’s head of Samos, and on 
the other side the eagle’s head of lalysus; the last- 
meutioned type probably indicating the presence in the 
Samian army of Rhodians from lalysus. Although 
Herodotus does not mention the participation of Foly> 
crates in this expedition, yet clearly it could only take 
place with his consent. 

On the death of Folycrates the Samians raised an altar 
to Zeus Eloutherius. But their liberty was of short 
duration; Mecandrius almost immediately secured the 
tyranny of the island. He was driven out by Syloson, 
brother of Polyeralos, a fnend of Darius Hystaspis, after 


’■ 66. « Hdt., iv. 102. 
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a severe conflict, in which the best blood of Samos was 
freely shed.^ Indeed, so many of the inhabitants fell iu 
civil war that Syloson found it necessary to replenish tho 
population with colonists from Lemnos and Byzantium, 
and even with liberated slaves. It is noteworthy that 
great internal convulsions of this kind in Greek cities 
seldom leave any mark on the coin. Tyrants, aristo¬ 
cracies, and democracies succeed each other; the people 
are almost destroyed by external or internal violence, and 
their numbers are replenished by immigration, but 
monetary types and weight remain unchanged. The 
reason is to be found in the nature of coin-types, which 
are in origin religious, so that a change in them would 
be resented as an impiety, and avoided as an omen of 
evil. 

The son of Syloson, ^Baces, was tyrant of Samos at the 
time of the Ionian Revolt. Ho was a friend of Darius, 
and the aristocracy of the island was favourable to the- 
Persians. Not so the democracy, which was intensely 
Hellenic in tendency. Hence frequent conflicts and bitter 
animosity. Arislogoros of Miletus landed on the island to 
expel .Places and set up popular government. But there 
were two feelings in the Samian fleet. At the bottle of 
Lade the majority of the Samian vessels, having come to 
terms with .^ilaces, who was in the Persian fleet, turned 
traitors only eleven ships remained faithful to the 
Ionian cause, their captains refusing to obey the order to 
retreat, and- taking bold share in the battle. The names 
of these eleven trierarchs were by the Samians inscribed 
on a monument set up in the market-place, and still 
standing there in the time of Herodotus. But the disaster 
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of Lade was of course followed by the reetoration of 
^aoes at Samos. Those of the popular party who had 
most cause to dread his anger did not await his return, 
but sailed away to Rheg^um, in South Italy. 

Thk principal Samian Coin-types. 

In the majority' of coses we ore at no loss, even for an 
instant, to determine the meaning and reference of the 
types on early Greek coins. No one hesitates to say that 
the owl at Athens belongs to the cultus of Athene, and 
represents her authority, or that the tripod at Croton is 
tho symbol of Apollo. But there are many exceptions to 
this general rule, and none more striking than that of the 
Samian coinage. For wo cannot be by any means certain 
of the meaning of the most usual types of tho island, or 
tell to what deity they properly belong. 

To bogin with the lion’s scalp. In very rare instances 
the lion appears on monumento as the symbol of the 
Hellenic Hera.^ Thus on an unpublished early vase at 
Girgeuti, in tho scene of the Judgment of Paris, Hera is 
accompanied by a lion, and in a later red-figured vase- 
painting representing tbe same scene,” the goddess carries 
a lion on her hand. This circumstance is supposed by 
Welcker to refer to tbe promises made to Paris by Hera 
of sovereignty in Asia, and there seems reason in this, 
though we must also observe tbe appositeness of tbe line 
of Homor ^ quoted by Preller, in which Hera is herself 
colled a lion—<rc X<o»Ta yvvat^ly Zcv$ &rjKty xal JBwet 


* Ovorbeck, Ktinstmt/th., iii. 86. 
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KaTaj(T<4^ k’ i 60 iT 3 <r$a —where the reference no doubt is to 
Hera’s functions in child-birth. We have too on occbunt, 
on the authority of TertoUian,^ of a statue of Hera at 
Argos beneath the feet of which was a lion’s skin. 

When, however, wo turn from the Argive Hera to 
those Asiatic lunar and maternal deities with which the 
Samian Hera was certainly connected, we find the lion as 
a very usual accompaniment. In the worship of Cybele 
in Phrygia and Atergatis at Hierapolis the lion played an 
important part. The representations of Cybele as seated 
on a lion, or between two lions, are too common to need 
more detailed mention, while for the association of the 
lion with the goddess of Hierapolis I need but refer the 
reader to the learned paper of M. Six in the NwnismeUic 
CliTomcU for 1878. There could thus be nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in interpreting a lion or a lion’s head at Samos 
as one of the symbols of Hero. But it is noteworthy that, 
what we have on our coins is not a lion’s head of the 
ordinary sort, but the skin of a lion’s head, in short a 
lion’s scalp. When this skin is represented in profile it 
takes the form of a lion’s head with mouth wide open, 
probobly because an actual scalp in profile would bo un¬ 
sightly, but in no certain coin of Samos have we either a 
lion’s head facing, or a lion’s head in profile with the 
mouth shut. This fact seems to me important. A lion’s 
scalp would naturally belong to Heracles; but we do not 
hear of a special cult of Heracles at Samos. We find, indeed, 
on late coins of the Samian colony of Perinthus a figure of 
Heracles with the inscription ’Iww ri*' Ktlimjv ; but these 
ai‘6 scarcely sufficient as a ground for supposing Heracles 
to have been one of the chief deities at Samos. 


** De Comm, 7. 
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An altogeth<n‘ different way of accounting for the lion’s 
scalp, has been adopted by some writers, as Lacroix.*® 
There was current at Samos a story of one Elpis, a 
merchant, who risited the coast of Libya. Once when ho 
had lauded there he was surprised by a huge lion who 
gaped upon him in a fear-inspiring manner. The text of 
Pliny, who tells the stoi^y,** is very corrupt, but’ it runs, 
so far as can be mode out, that this gaping was the result 
of some accident to the lion’s teeth, to remove which he 
mutely begged the aid of Elpis. This being granted, 
the lion in gratitude supplied the merchant with venison 
during his stay in Africa. On his return to Samos he 
erected a temple to Dionysus, on whom in his first terror 
he hod called ; and this tempio was said to be of Dionysus 
the Gaper, from the gaping of the lion’s jaws. 
The story is without a date, and probably an iuvontion; we 
should even doubt whether it established the existence of 
a tempio of Dionysus at Samos, but for the parallel 

occurrence of an Apollo K«x»^s at Elis.** Certainly it 
seems not impossible that the symbol of the lion’s scalp 
may be connected with this peculiar form of Dionysus, 
especially if at Samos, as in some parts of Asia Minor, 
Dionysus was regarded as a suu'god, in which case be 
would in the island take tho place of Heracles and adopt 
his symbols. We must leave the question unsettled in the 
hope that the discovery of inscriptions may hereafter solve 
the difficulty. 

As it is uncertain to which deity belongs the lion’s scalp, 
80 it must remain doubtful with which is connected the 
other Samian typo, the hull. That tho type is really a 
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ball and not a cow maj be considered fairly certain, the 
thickness of the neck being a strong indication. The bull, 
howeTer, never appears complete on Samian coins, but 
always his fore part only, with two legs bent os in swim¬ 
ming. Possibly he may stand for a river-god, os does the 
fore part of the man-headed bull at Gola, in Sicily. In 
this case his truncation would have a meaning, as wo may 
see by comparing the coins of Pberae, where the fountain 
Hypereia issues as a half-horse from rocks, the remainder 
of the animal being bidden in the source. We have the 
type of a river-god recurring not nnfrequently on 
Imperial coins of Samos, a river-god who may be some¬ 
times Ma^ander, much venerated on the Ionian coast, but 
who is sometimes on Imperial coins termed Imbrosus, tbo 
stream beside which Hera was said to have been born. 

But it is also possible that the buU may belong to tho 
cultus of Hera. I do not venture to pronounce for tho 
soundness of the view that Hera fioCnrtt was in early days 
represented with the bead of a cow like the Egyptian 
Athor* and Isis, but apart from that theory it can easily 
be shown that Hera was connected with oxen. Tho 
mountain by her Argive temple was called Eubcea. 
White cows were saoriticod to tho goddess. And lo, who 
is in many ways her double, was consistently thought of 
by the Greeks os a heifer. A cow, however, is not a bull; 
and we ought perhaps to hesitate to say that the latter is 
a Heraic symbol. Indeed, the bull is more closely con¬ 
nected with Artemis than Hera. There was a temple of 
Artemis Tauropolos at Samos,** and the festivals held in 
honour of that goddess are not unknown in the history of 
the island. But in Samos, as in many parts of Asia, 


** Stephanos Byzant., x.r. Tavpoirokiov. 
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Hera and Artemis were not fully distinguished, both 
)>eing alike called Chesia and Imbrasia, and both bearing 
many traces of oriental origin. 

But with whatever name of Greek deities we connect 
lion and bull at Samos, there can be little doubt that the 
conjunction of the two here, as at Abdera in Thrace, 
Tarsus, Citium in Cyprus, and many other places, em> 
bodies one of the oldest ideas of oriental religion, the 
conflict of heat and of moisture, whence originate all life 
and growth. 

Scarcely less usual than lion and bull oh the coins of 
Samos is the forepart of a galley. Those used to the repre¬ 
sentations of Greek ships will, however, at once notice 
that the galley of Samos is of peculiar form. It has a long 
projecting beak which looks in profile like the snout of a 
boar. The end of it was no doubt sharpened to out the 
waves and to split open hostile galleys, the top of it was 
yaulted like a duck’s back to throw off heavy waves to 
right and left. No doubt all Greek galleys bad a prow 
designed to act as a ram, but that at Samos is abnormally 
long, and the deck is very high and much protected; the 
whole vessel looks thoroughly sound and sea-going. The 
ancients toll ns that Polyorates was the inventor of the 
•Samian wor-galley ^ (Saliva): that the people were 
proud of it is proved by the statement of Plutarch that 
the Samians branded their Athenian captives with a 
galley, thus stamping them as state-property, while the 
Athenians on their part marked their captives with the 
Athenian owl. But it must be observed that from s.c. 
490 onwards, the galley is a frequent type of the coins, 
which it could scarcely be unless some religious meaning 


Athemens, 540 e. “ 20. 
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attached to it. To what deity then was it sacred ? One 
would naturally suppose that in an Ionian city it could 
scarcely be the symbol of any deity save Poseidon. And 
yet it seems more probable that at Samos sea-faring was 
under the patronage of Hera. To this opinion several 
circumstances point. A galley is frequently the reverse 
type of the coins, the obverse of which bears a head of 
Hera, and on some coins the peacock of Hera stands on 
the galley. It was in the temple of Hera that was stored 
the krater of Colaeus and other records of long voyages; 
also votive prows themselves, as we may see from PI. V., 1. 
In fact, Hera seems at Samos to have occupied the some 
position in regard to navigation as was occupied at 
Sidon by the similar Astarte. 

The peacock appears on Samian coins as an adjunct or 
symbol on earlier, and as a type on later coins. As to 
the significance of this bird there is no doubt; peacocks 
were kept in the Hermum at Samos, and native writers’*^ 
declared that the bird was autochthonous to the island, and 
thence exported to other regions. In Argive legends we 
find in primitive times a connection between Hera *and 
peacocks which shows early influence of Samos on the 
Argive cultus. Frequently on late Samian coins the 
sceptre, which belongs to Hera as queen of the Olympian 
circle, occurs in conjunction with the peacock; and on a 
late coin we find the figure of a peacock with the inscrip¬ 
tion HPHC (Period IX.), which clearly marks the bird as 
belonging to the goddess. 

On quite the latest autonomous pieces occiir two types 
taken from sculpture, the figures of Hera and of Anemus. 


" Honodotus, in Atbootcas, ziv. p. GG5. 
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It cannot reasonably be doubted, as Overbook baa shown,^ 
that the archaic simulacrum, veiled, and wearing a lofty 
oalathos on the head, which appears on Samian coins, 
represents the figure of the goddess by Smilis, which 
succeeded in the temple the primitive vayt^ or block, and 
i*emaincd as cultus-imagc even to the days of Pausanias.’^ 
The figure may seem rude compared with our notion of 
what Smilis ought to have produced; but the evidence is 
too overwhelming to allow of doubt in the identification. 
After all, the date of Smilis is very doubtful; and even 
if he were contemporary with Hhccous and Theodoras, 
he may have boon fettered in his design by some 
hieratic traditions. Overbeck well remarks that the 
series of coins from Hadrian to Valerian, which repre¬ 
sent the statue full-face, are far more to be relied on 
as giving us an accurate copy of it, than the somewhat 
earlier series which represent it in profile. But the samo 
writoi' is wrong in his statement that the objects hanging 
from the outspread hands of the statue are always wooden 
supports. They arc quite certainly and clearly in many 
oases, if not all, woollen fillets banging down and ending 
in a tassel; see PL V., 1—3, and compare the figure of 
the Ephesian Artemis in the C/ironicle for 1880, PL IX. 
It is, however, possible that in the statue itself wooden 
copies of woollen fillets may have been used to support 
the hands, and that these were modified in the coin repre¬ 
sentations It is evident from our coins, and seems 
implied in statements by Lactantius,®® that the drapery of 
the goddess is not part of the image, but was placed on 
it, removed and renewed from time to time. It was 


” Knuitmijlh., Ui. p. 14. 

* vii. 4, 5. * hist. i. 17. 
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arrnug^ as was becoming to a bride^ in accordance witb 
the character locally given to Hera. At a late period the 
figure stands between peacocks, or is surmounted by sun 
and moon, in allusion to mysdcal eastern ideas. 

The figure of Ancccus can scarcely be distinguished 
iW>m that of his father Foeeidon. Ho stands naked, hold¬ 
ing trident and patera or dolphin. No doubt here too we 
have a copy of a celebrated statue. 

In describing the coins of Period I., wo begin witb 
those in electrum; our weights are given in Troy grains. 

EuEorauu or Samos. 


PBCBKIOIAM BTAMDAim. 


1. Ot)i).-~Forepiurtof bull, r., looking back. 
itev.'^Inousd square of four compartments. 

(B.M.) El. Wt 217. 

(Found at Samos—Borrell, Nvm. Chrwt,, vU. 
72). FI. 1.1. 

2. Obv. —Lion’s head, facing. 

Rev .—Incuse square. 

Brandis, p. 401 


(•(Waddington.) EL Wt.71'8. 
t^aris.) El. Wt. 727. PI. I. 2. 


8. Obv. —Lion’s head, fiicing. 

litv .—Incuso oblong. 

Brandis, p. 401 (Sestini.) £1. Wi. 85*0. 


4. Ofte.—Lion's head, facing. 

—Incuse square. (B.M.) El. Wt, 17*7. PL I. 8. 
(Brought home by Mr. Newton in 1808.) 

5. Obv. —Bull’s head, r. 

Incuse square. (Whittall.) El. Wt. 8. PI. I. 4. 
(Found at Samos.) 


It is unlikely that Samos, one of the richest and most 
commercial cities of Ionia, would remain without a coin¬ 
age oftcr the neighbouring cities had begun to mint. But 
unforluimtely the nuroismulic types belonging to Sumue 
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arc very common in early times; the lion’s head appearing 
on the coins of Lydia, Miletus, Cnidus, Mytilene, and 
many other cities, and the bull or bull’s head on those of 
Lydia and Hytilone. It thus becomes a matter of im¬ 
possibility to assign to Samos with certainty any eloctrum 
coins of the early period. The very early coin No. 6, 
and the stater No. 1, which belongs to a far later time,*® 
have the best claim to be considered as Samian, as both 
were found on the island. The types of both ore bovine. 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are thirds, sixths, and twelfths of the 
stater of Phoenician standard. Their typo is also uniform, 
a lion’s head facing, and their period is early. They may 
be with probability given to Samos, though Mytileno has 
almost as good a claim. 

In his paper on electrum coins,Mr. Head conjecturally 
assigns to Samos 6evei*al electrum coins which follow the 
Pluboio standaixl, and arc of the earliest period of minting. 

Elegtbuu, perhaps op Samos: 

CtnaOIO STANDARD. 

G. Obv. —Lion’s head, facing. 

liev ,—Oblong and triangular inousos. 

(B.M.) El. Wt. 188'5. 

(Found At Prione; Head, Num. Ckrvn., 1876, 
p. 276, pi. ix. 4.) 

7. Obv. —Lion's head, facing, very rude, 
ii'em.—Quadripartite incuse square. 

(GreenweU.) El. Wt. 126-6. 

8. Obv. —Idon's head, facing (?). 

Jiev .—luonse square. (B.M.) £1. Wt. 66*2. 

(Found at MytUouo;—BorreJl). N«m. Chron., 
1875, pl.ix. 5. 

I'i rbaps that of Polyoratos, B. M. Guide, p. 4. 

« Nuw. Chvn., 1876, p. 270. 
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9. Obp .—Head of lionogs, 1. (?). 

Itev. —Incuse square. (B.M.) El. Wt. 07’6> 

(Foond at Allah Shehij in Lydia;—^Borroll.) 

As an explanation of the supposed use of the Euboio 
standard in Samos, Mr. Head remarks that “ the intimate 
connection existing between the people of Samos and 
those of Euboea, as being the two greatest maritime 
powers in Greece, cannot fail to have brought about an 
interchange of commodities which would have rendered 
it a matter of commercial policy to institute a similar 
coinage in the two islands.** Hence it is likely that tlie 
standard called Euboio was derived by Euboea through 
Samos from Asia. This argument may carry some weight, 
but is not of course at all conclusive. I must add that 
the types of Nos. 8 and 9 ore very obscure. I have 
searched the notes of Mr. Borrell, from whom the Museum 
purchased them, to ascertain whore they were found; and 
have discovered that No. 8 was found at Mytilene, and 
9 in Lydia, facts which are not indeed fatal to the 
Samian attribution, but certainly detract from its pro¬ 
bability. Even No. 6, which was found on the mainland 
opposite Samos, was in a small hoard whereof tho other 
pieces did not belong to Samos. Mr. Head’s theory 
therefore remains a theory. 

Ei/Eotbou, not op Samos, 

BUT SOMBTniBS ATTKIBUTED TO TUB ISLAND. 

1. O^v.—Bull's bead, 1. 

Bev .—iQCQse square. 

(Prok.-Osteu, /nedita, 1854, p).iv. 12.) El. Wt. 40. 

(Allier de Hauteroebe, pi. xvi. 9.) 

Pi-obably a Phocman hccto, though tho phoca docs not 
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appear on the coin. Many of the Samian types appear on 
Phocoean bectco ; for instance, fore-part of ball swimming 
or looking back, lion's head, ram's head. 

2. Obv. —Ball, r., looking, 1. 

Rm. —^Idoqbo square. (Paris. Brandis,p.401.) E). Wt lO'l. 

From its weight this coin would seem to be a Phoccoan 
twenty-fourth. On inquiring for it at the Bibliotb^que 
Nationale, I was told it could not be traced •, probably 
therefore it is in some other Paris collection. 

d. Obv .—Ball walking, r., with bead lowered. 

Rev .—Three incuses, with star-like ornament. 

(Paris.) El. m. 210. 

Published by M. Fr. Lenormant, Monn. r&s La^dea, pi. 
viii., 8 ; Brandis, p. 401. Almost certainly a coin of Lydia, 
the incuse being Lydian. Nor does the type of a talking 
bull belong properly to Samos. 

There is a large and well-known class of hectec of 
electrumofPhooaio standard, weighing about forty grains, 
which bear on one side an animal type in relief and on the 
other side another animal type incuse, together with a 
small incuse oblong. These, most numismatic writers 
have considered to be alliance coins, struck in concert by 
pairs of cities on the Asiatic coast. Brandis,*^ in accord 
with earlier writers, gives the following varieties to 
alliances between Samos and other cities :— 

SavMi and Lethos, 

4 . 06v.—Lion’s head, or panther’s head. 

Rev. —Calf’s head, incase. 


“ liluniteeten, pp. 200, 410. 
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Samos atui Dardanui^ 

5. —Lion’s hoad. 

lisv, —Cook’s kead» incuse. 

Sanws and Krythnt, 

0. Obv. —Forepart of horse. 

Rev. —Lion’s head, iuouso. 

Samoa and Clazumsnir. 

. Ciu.—Half A winged boar. 

Rsv. —Lion’s head, incase. 

* 

Samoa (nid Csbrmf, 

8. Obv. —Ram's head. 

lisv. —Calf's head, incuse. 

Samos and Abydos. 

9. Obv. —Gorgon’s head. 

Rsv. —Panther’s hoad, incuse. 

8(zmos and uncsrtain to»n. 

10. Obv. —Head of Heracles. 

Rev. —Lion’s head, incuse. 

The ground of these attributions is of course the fact 
that on each coin the usual types of two cities arc com* 
bined. And it must be confessed that the extant treaty,^ 
whiob provides for the minting in common by Phocaoa 
and M}'tileno of coins of electrum, proves monetary 
alUonces of this class to have existed in antiquity. Yet it 
is most unlikely that Samos was constantly taking fresh 
allies in her issues of coin, like a beauty in the ball- 
I'oom who takes a new partner for a dance and then 
relinquishes him for a newer. And the only evidence to 
show that Samos bad anything to do with the coins above 


" Newton in /?. S. Lit. />aNr.,K.S. viii. p. 649. 
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cited is derived from thoir types, which arc by no means 
distinctive. Wo have, on the other hand, positive evi¬ 
dence that many of them were struck in Lesbos, to which 
island the lion^s head is as appropriate as to Samos, and 
the calfs head still more appropriate. The following four 
specimens may bo given almost with certainty to Lesbos 
or Mytilene, as their inscriptions show :— 

11. Oho. — AE. Ram’s head ; below, cock. 

—Lion's head, incaso. (Paris.) El. 86*8. 

12. Obv. — AE. Panther's head, r. 

Rev. —Oolfs head, mouse. (Paris.) El. dO'2. 

13. Ohv. — AE. Lion's head, r. 

Rev. —Gidfs head, incuse. (B.M.) El. SB. 

Id. Ohv. — M. Forepart of calf. 

Rev. —Lion's bead, r., iuenso. (B.M.) El. 80'2. 

And if these be given to Lesbos there arises a very 
strong presumption that all the pieces wo have cited 
belong also to Lesbos. At all events the conjectural attn- 
bution to Samos bi‘eaks down, there being more evidence 
against it than in its favour. 

Brandis ** gives a list of early silver coins which also 
combine the types of two cities, and which he also supposes 
to record alliances in which the Samians took a part:— 

Lion's head R Half a horsoSamos and Erythric. 

„ R Boar „ Methymun. 

„ R Half a winged boar ,, Clazomentc. 

,, R Sphinx „ Chios. 

„ R Ram’s head „ Cebrene. 

P. 2C1. 
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But here again the evidence in favour of such attribu¬ 
tion is very slight. Brandis does not descnbe the coins 
in detail, bat some of them seem to belong to quite other 
series than that of Samos. The coin with the half-horse 
is found at Hhodes, and may belong to Lindus ; that with 
the sphinx may be of Perga. The pieces with the typo 
of half a winged boar and those with ram’s head come, 
as we shall hereafter see, into the regular Samian 
series. 

It appears, then, that there is no sufficient evidence to 
prove that Samos issued either eleotrum or silver coins in 
early times in alliance with neighbouring cities. 

Leake ^ remarks that there are certain electrum coins, 
of the class lately described, which hear as an adjunct to 
the obverse type a small peacock in the field, and that 
these are certainly to bo given to Samos. Most numis¬ 
matists are, however, now agreed that the creature called 
by Leake a peacock, is really a cock, in which case 
Bardanus is a more probable attribution than Samos. 
But it may be doubted whether either Samos or Ber- 
danus can claim these coins, for we have already oited a 
specimen, No. 11, which bears the cock os adjunct, and 
yet is inscribed with the letters A E, and so must in all 
probability have been issued by a mint of the island of 
Lesbos. It is indeed not improbable that all eleotrum 
coins with an incuse type on the reverse ore Lesbian; 
^is peculiarity of fabric may have been the recognised 
sign of the Lesbian mint, just as the phoca in the field is 
the mint mark of Phocssa and the tunny of Cyzious. 
This, however, is only a probable opinion, which must be 
hereafter either disproved or established by a more 


** Nhw. HeUetu Snp/tl., Asis, p. 91. 
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eoarchiog investigatioD. I am the more disposed to adopt 
it on learning that it is held by K. Six. 

There is one other coin of this class which has been 
given, though without special reason, to Samoa. 

16. Ohv .—Head of Pallas, r., in crested helmet. 

Itt». —Lion’s face, incuse. (6.11.) El. Wt. 88. 

Dr. Xmhoof-Blumer possesses a similar coin, weight 
38'6, inscribed on the obverse AE, showing that this piece 
also is Lesbian. 


SlLVSB OF PebIOD L 

1. Ohv. —Lion’s scalp. 

Jiev.—Incuse stjuare. (B.M.) ^ Wt. 89*1. PI. 1. 6. 

2. Ohv .—Head and neck of bull, r. 

JRev .—Incuse square. (Whittall.) Ji. Wt 89. PI. 1.6. 

8. Ohv .—Forepart of bull, r. 

lUv .—Incuse square. 

(Pinder and Friedliinder, Beiiraye, p. 71. pi. i. 1.) 

M. Wt. 26. 

Be-struok on an early coin of Cnidus, part of the Cnidian 
forepart of a lion still visible: found at Elmalu, in 
Armenia. 

4. Obv. —Ball's head, r. 

Incuse square. (Whittall.) M. Wt 9. 

Variety of obv. Ball's head, 1. (Whittall.) Wt. 9. PI. 1. 7. 

The attribution of all of these coins to Samos is very 
doubtful. The typo of No. 1, a lion's scalp with the jaws 
on both sides, looks Samian, though the typo is also found 
in Lycia. But the weight does not follow the Samian 
standard. No. 3, on the other bond, might well 
be a hemidrochm, and No. 4 an obol of Samian weight. 
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The coisB next to bo described are certainly Samian, with 
the exception of No. 8, where again a doubt is suggested 
by the weight. 

Obv. — Uod's scalp. 

Bev. —Boll's head, r., in incuse square. 

(B.M.) M. Wt. 188-8 PI. 1.8. 

» » 200-2 
„ 201-2 

G. Oir.—Lion's scalp. 

Jlev. —A$. Bull's bead, 1., in inoose square. 

(B.M.) M. Wt. 188. PLI. 0. 

7. Obv. —Forepart of bull, r. 

Jiev. —Lion's bead, r., in incuse square. 

(B.M.) JR. Wt. 101-2, PI. 1.10. 

8. Obv. —Head of bull, r. 

JRgv, —Lion's bead, r., in iucuso square. 

JR. Wt. 12-5. PI. 1.11. 

9. Obv. —Lion's scalp. 

Head of bull, 1., in incuse square. 

(Imhoof.) M. Wt 14-8. 

10. Types as last. (Bunbury.) iR. Wt 9. 

11. Obv. —Lion's scalp. 

Bev. —Head of buU, x., in incuse squai-e. 

(Imhoof.) M Wtl6‘8. 

12. TjTpes as last (Imhoof.) .at. Wt. 6-7. PI. 1.12. 

The following early silver coins are probably not of 
Samos, but are here added for fear their omission should 
be attributed to oversight:— 

1. Obe, —Forepart of bull, r., swimming. 

liev. —Iucuso square. (tY«M/. Citron., 1876, pi. ix. 6), 

(B.M.) JR. Wt 186. 
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2. Obc. —Lion’s hoad, facing. 

8. Obv. —Lion’s head, with open mouth, r. 

Rev .—Incuse square. {Ibid.^ p. 277.) 

(B.M.) JR. m. C8-1. 

lieo .—Incuse oblong; with smaller incuse beside it. 

(B.M.) jK Wt. 80-8. 

4. Obv. —Lion’s head, facing. 

Rev .—^Incuse square, divided into fonr. 

(B.M.) AL Wt. 9-6 to 8. 

Tho typos of those coins are not absolutely Samian. 
No. 1 is not of Samian style, and the lion's scalp on Nos. 2 
und 4 lucks the flanking jaws which regularly accompany 
the device at Suuios. All follow the Attio or hluboio 
standard, and this seems a reason agamst assigning them 
to tho island, but by no means u conclusive one. Mr. 
Head is inclined to assign 1 and 2 to Samos, and re¬ 
marks on tho close connection w’hich existed between 
Samos and Euboea in early times as a reason why it is 
not unreasonable to expect the Euboic standard in Samos. 
No. 3 is in fabric closely like an elecirum coin. Its 
attribution is quite doubtful. 1 have boon unable to 
discover where 1, 2, 3 were found. Several specimens of 
4 were brought home by Mr. Newton, which is in favour 
of their origin in Lesbos. 

5. Obv. —Lion’s head, facing. 

liev .—Two incuse oblongs. (Do Luynos.) AL Wi 9. 

This coin is given to Samos by Brandis.'^'^ The incuse 
of its reverse, how'evor, reminds us rather of Rhodes than 
of Samos, and tho typo would suit tho town of Lindas in 
that island. 


*• Xhm. Cknm, 1876, p. 277. 
" P. 467. 
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6. Obv .—Foreparts of two bnlls batting at one another. 

Hw .—Forepart of ball, 1., in incase square. 

(B.M,) .B. Wt. 88*6. 

Other specimens weigh from 33*8 to 28‘2. One speci¬ 
men has in the field of reyereo v X, and a second has X. 
The coin with V X was attributed wrongly by Payne 
Knight to Chytri, in Cyprus. Borrell, a far superior 
authority, gives these coins to Samos; but, perhaps, con¬ 
sidering their weight and the fact that sometimes they 
are of base metal, Lesbos is a more probable attribution. 

The Colonies of Samos. 

It is a fact, notable, though sometimes overlooked, that 
the permanence of coin types constituted a bond between 
Oreek mother city and colony. The proof is as follows:— 
In the case of colonies founded before the mother city 
possessed a coinage, the colony, when it began to issue 
money, assumed new types, usually quite different from 
those of the metropolis, and for the most part belonging 
to a cultus local to the place where the colony was founded. 
In the case, on the other hand, of colonies founded by cities 
possessing an organized monetary system, it was usual for 
the colony to preserve alike the types and the monetary 
system of the metropolis. Thus types and weight of 
Coroyra, foimded by Corinth about b.c. 700, ore quite 
different from those of the metropolis, while ApoUonia 
and Epidamnus, colonies of Corcyra founded at a later 
date, preserve a strictly Corcyrean character. The coins 
of Ephesus, founded by the Athenian Androclus in very 
early times, show no trace of Athenian influence; those 
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of Thurium, founded by Athenians in the time of Pericles, 
bear the head of Athene, and are of Attic weight. In* 
stances might easily be indefinitely multiplied. This 
distinction holds also with coins of the Samian colonies, as 
we shall have shortly to show. 

The earliest colonies of Samos of which mention is made 
are Samothraoe and Antoa. The historical reality of 
the Samothracian colony might be disputed, especially as 
Strabo*® says that the tradition of such a colony was 
invented by the Samians for the sake of the credit, 
x6ipw. Antiphon is the authority for the story. Professor 
Conze, however, the best modem authority on Samothrace, 
thinks it probably true.^ He suggests that if the people of 
Paros colonised Thasoa—and this rests on good authority 
—a Samian occupation of the neighbouring Samothrace 
becomes not unlikely. Moreover, the oldest of the Samo> 
thracian temples lies outside the walls of the chief city in 
the north of the island, a fact which certainly seems to 
show that the city was built by supervening colonists from 
some Greek city or other, and Samos has the best claim. 
The coins of Samothrace bear types belonging to the 
cultus of Cybele, of Hermes, and of Pallas. The two former 
deities are local to the Thracian coast; Pallas probably 
shows Athenian influence. But all Samothracian coins 
are late, and on the principle above laid down we should 
not ezpect them to I'esomble the Samian, even if the 
island were occupied by Samian colonists. 

Ana» was the chief town in the Samian Perma, 
which extended along the Ionian shore between ilycalo 
and the sea. In after-days tliis town was more than once 
occupied by a defeated and exiled Samian faction, notably 


P. 457. 


Samothrarf, ii. IOC. 
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by tbo aristocratic party, to whom most of tho land on the 
continent probably belonged. The posaession of Anscn 
and the neighbouring lands was to the Samians a continual 
source of trouble and of war with Prione and Miletus. 
But though Ansca and Samos were often bitterly hostile 
one to the other, Ansca never struck coins; or at least we 
know of none which we can attribute to the town. 

Two great Greek cities of Cilicia, Kagidiis and Celen* 
deris, are said to have been colonies of Samos.^^ From very 
early times these two cities kept up tho issue of beautiful 
and well-executed coins, a sign alike of tbeir wealth and of 
their different nationality from the races around them. The 
Oilioians were probably of Semitic race,^ and enjoyed a 
very ill reputation in antiquity. But Nagidus and Celcn- 
deris may, on tbe testimony of their coins—for scarcely 
anything else is known about them—^be classed as purely 
Greek cities, civilised and art-loving, and possessed, no 
doubt, of the civic institutions which were the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of Greek cities everywhere. That the 
coins should have nothing in common with those of 
Samos, 08 regards types and weight, would be not un¬ 
natural if their foundation was, as is probablo, very early. 
But in Cilicia itself there was brought to M. Wodding- 
ton^ a very remarkable silver piece, which may have 
been struck cither at Celoodoris or Nagidus. M. Wad- 
dingtOQ thus describes it:— 

Obv .—Bdifico on ms 9 onnorio i'6gnliurs, avoo trois erd- 
oesQx, sarmoDtes cbncuii de trois petites pointos; 
daos ebaque mter\'Ailc, entro les orenoaux, il y a 
use pointe semblable. 


Pomponius Mela, i. 18. 

” Hdt., vii. 91; and Rawlinson’s eommonts. 

** Voyaye fn Am Min., Kionimatigur, p. 140, pi. x. No. 7. 
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2.13 

—PorUe ADterietiro d'un boeaf agononille ^ droito, 
dans an earro croux pen profond. Poids: 
gr. 11*065 (170'8 groins). 

Tiio weight of this coin is that usual on the CiUcian coast; 
the bull on the rovei'sc is closely like the bull on Samian 
coins; the tower or city on the obverse is a typo which 
we find not unfrequently on coins of Phoenicia, and on 
the Oilician coins attributed by the Due do Luynes to 
Abd-Sohar.^ Thus everything points to its issue by a 
Samian colony in Cilicia. M. Wuddington conjeoturally 
gives Nagidus a preferential claim. If it belong to that 
city it is an exceptional pi^ interrupting the regular 
coinage, and probably issued on some occasion when the 
people of Nagidus had occasion to appeal for aid to 
their mother city, an occasion similar to that on which 
the people of Syracuse struck with the t 3 *po 8 of Corintb.“ 
As early as tho seventh centui’y we have mention of 
Perinthus as a Samian colony, and as a cause of quarrel 
between the Samians and the Hegaiian founders of 
Byzantium. In penetrating the Propontis tho Samians 
only followed the example of their Milesian rivals, afid, 
in fact, acted on the general belief of tho Greeks, that the 
road to national wealth lay there. Besides Perinthus 
they founded in the same district Bisanthe and Mencinn- 
Tcichos, and in fact occupied and held the coast for u 
considerable distance. But from some cause or other the 
Samian colonies of the Propontis did not prosper like 
Cyziciift and Byzantium. They have left us coins only of a 
period later than that of Alexander the Great. In such 


** Do Luynes, Salntjyies, pi. iv. 2, 8, 4. The attribution is 
dinputed. Cf. B. M. OuiU^, p. 40, No. 40. 

“ Head, Cvmuye oj Syruaue^ p. 28. 
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circumstancGS we slioald not, of course, expect to be able 
to connect their types with those of Samos. Yet among the 
Imperial Series of Perinthus are a few coins which have 
reference to the origin of the city. Some of these bear 
the inecription, flEPINOIflN inNHN, or, as an epithet 
of Heracles, the phrase, TON KTIZTHN inNflN 
(PI. y. 18). Others bear as typo the Samian Hera, who 
stands on the prow of a ship, to show that her worship 
reached Perinthus by sea (PL V. 14). Another bears the 
legend HPA flEPINOinN,^ and a figure of the same 



We now reach historical times, and have to speak of 
foundations of which tho date can be approximately fixed. 
One of these was of the three cities of the island of 
Amorgos, JSgiale, hlinoa, and Arcesine, by a colony led 
by the Samian Simmias, four hundred and ninety years 
after the Trojan War.®’ The coins of Amorgos are all of 
a late period, and the types are taken from the Athenian 
coins or having reference to the medical deities who were 
especially worshipped in the island. 

Prom the noted friendship which existed between 
Polycrates and the Egyptian King Amasis, and the fact 
that Syloeon served with Cambyses in Egypt, one would 
naturally suppose a somewhat close relation between 
Samoa and Egypt. We know of much which tends to 
confirm this view. The city of Haucratis, established in 
the Delta by the G-reck friends of Amasis, had one quarter 
inhabited by Samians, and containing a temple of the 
Samian Hem.®® Even inlund the people of Samos gained 
a footing, establishing a colony in the Libyan desert, 


** Fox, suppl. pi. No. 7, see below, Period IX. 

^ Saidas, $.v. ** Hdt., ii. 179. 
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which they called the Fortunate Isle, vrja-oi, seven 

days’ journey from Thebes through the sand, a city 
identified with the modem El Khargeh, in the Great 
Oasis.*® There are naturally no coins of this settlement, 
and none are known even of Naucratis. As regards 
Gyrene, not only did a Samian army restore Arcesi- 
laus III. to the throne of that district,*® but the Samian 
standard of weight was adopted by Gyrene and Barce,*^ 
although rarely in use elsewhere, a circumstance which 
almost compels us to assume a close connection with 
Samos. 

It was above stated that on the failure of the Spartan 
siege of Samos, in the time of Polycrates, the malcontents 
sailed away in despair. They betook themselves first to 
Sipbnos, afterwards to Grete, where they occupied forcibly 
the city of Oydonia, expelling the Zocynthian colonists 
who were already in possession. Five years later they 
were in turn expelled by the JEginetans, who had an old 
quarrel with their race. Their stay at Cydonia was not 
without fruit however, for they founded there a temple of 
Bictynna,** which afterwards became famous, as well as 
other temples. The phrase of Herodotus is very interest¬ 
ing : 2/)d Kv8wC-q iovra vw o^oi flat o2 xai 

rhv T^s &tKrwrfs yy)6vt rrti Alyiv^tu airovf vavfjLax^V 

vuci}vavT€9 ^ySpairoSic-oLyro. The defeat of the Samians by 
the JEginetans, and even their reduction to slavery, did not 
in any way interfere with the perpetuity of the cults 
which they established at Cj’donia; the victors inherited 
the gods of the vanquished, as they acquired their lands 
and their wives. On the later coins of Oydonia a frequent 

** Hilt., iii. 26. RawlicBon's e4Ut., ii. 426. 

•® Hdt., iv. 162. “ Brandis, Munxto., p. 124. 

® Hdt., ui. 69. 
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type ia the head of the moon-goddess, whom we may 
reasonably call Dictynna. Why the Samians chose her 
rather than Hera for the honour of a temple wo know 
rtot; it is, however, most probable that they found 
her already in possession of the site, and only reli¬ 
giously accepted her title to it. Stophamts of Byzantium- 
says^ that the Samians, probably those expelled from 
Cydouia, founded Bicmarchia in Campauia, afterwards 
Puteoli; but this can scarcely be true, for not only have 
we the explicit statement of Herodotus that the Samians 
w^c not expelled, but reduced to slavery; but also we 
know, on good testimony,^ that Bicsearchia was a 
Cumman colony. It has been suggested by Mr. 
Millingen*® that the lion’s face, which is a frequent type 
on early coins of Gortyua in Crete, may have been adopted 
in consequence of the influence of Samian settlers in 
Crete. Of this, however, there is no proof, and the 
distance between Cydonia end Gortyna is considerable. 

One Samian colony remains for mention which was 
foTinded in later times, and has, in accordance with our 
canon, left us an interesting numismatic record. When, 
after the suppression of the Ionian revolt in b.c. 494, the 
tyrant JSaces returned to Samos with Persian troops, the 
members of the democratic party, who had most to fear 
from his animosity, took sail and fled towards the West. 
They were invited by the Sicilian Greeks to settle at 
Calacte, but on their way, landing at the Italian Locri, 
they were persuaded by Anaxilaus, ruler of Bhogium, to 
accept his protection; and, in conjunction with him and 
his Messenian colonists of Bhegium, they made a piratical 


® «.r. novrioXoi. •* Strabo, 246, &c. 


" Sylloijf, p. 61. 
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descent on tbe opposite Sicilian shore. They seized the 
Greek city of Zancle, slaying the men and seizing their 
houses with the women and children—no uncommon pro¬ 
cedure in early Greek history. The Samians held Zancle 
for some time, until they were expelled by their former 
patron, Anaxilaus. There are difHculties in connection 
with this story of which 1 have already spoken in the 
NumUmaiic CAronicIe.^ But we find at the beginning 
of the fifth century both at Rhogium and at Zanole, of 
which the name was changed by Anaxilaus to Messana, 
coins of Sicilian weight which bear on one side the face 
of a lion and on the other the head of a calf, with the 
names of the respective cities; and these types are so 
closely similar to those usual in the Samian coinage, and 
so dissimilar from anything in use in Sicily and Magna 
Grmcia, that we can scarcely hesitate to see in thorn 
traces of Samian influence. In Zaucle we have a change 
of name and of monetary stondai-d at the same time that 
the types change, indicating an entirely new departure 
at the city in consequence of the Samian conquest In 
the circumstances it seems natural that into that oity the 
conquerors should introduce coins nearly like those to 
which they were accustomed, only of the standard of 
weight now universal in Sicily. This reasoning, how¬ 
ever, does not apply nearly so well to the introduction of 
Samian types at Rhogium, a city which the Samians did 
not conquer, but where they only dwelt for a time as 
guests, if indeed history is to be trusted. 

It has been supposed of late that a fresh memorial of 
the Samian immigration is to be found in the coins de¬ 
scribed below (PI. I., Nos. 17, 18), which bear on one 


« 1870, p. 6. 
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side the scalp of a lioD» on the other a ship's prow. M. 
Sambon has stated*^ that some tetradracbms of this class 
were found near Messina, in Sicily, in a hoard, together 
with coins of Messana and Khegium of Samian types, 
four early coins of Acanthus, in Macedon, and some 
twenty archaic tetradrachms of Athens. In favour of 
thoir issue in Sicily is the weight (Attic); but the circum* 
stance that the scalp rather than the head of a lion is 
depicted on them points rather to Samos than Messana. 
Whether, however, they issued from Asiatic or Sicilian 
mint, they may reasonably be given to the period about 
B.c. 490, and they would be likely coins for the Samian 
colonists to carry with them in their flight. Dr. von Sallet, 
by a hypothesis bold yet scarcely to be called rash, 
maintains that these coins were minted in Samos for the 
colonists on their departure. He further thinks that the 
composition of the hoard of coins above mentioned Indicates 
the route taken by the emigrants, and that they probably 
called first at Acanthus and then at Athens on their way 
to Italy. I ought to add that Dr. Friedlonder gives the 
coins to a later poiiod.^ 


Period II.— b.c. 494—439. 

iCoces was succeeded as tyrant of Samos by Theomestor, 
whom Xei'xos set over the island as a reward for the 
bravery which he displayed at the battle of Salamis. He 
was ruler at the time of the battle of Mycale, to which 
great feat of arms the Samians, according to Herodotus, 


" See Von Sollet’s rsmarks in 2jeit»chr./.Nwnwn., ili. 185; 
and V. 108. 

•* ZeiUchr.f. Umiitm., iv. 17. 
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contributed not a little. The Greek fleet, under Leoty- 
chides, was stationed at Delos, when it was by Samian 
messengers persuaded to cross over to the Asiatic main¬ 
land and attack the Persian fleet there, an expedition 
crowned with the most splendid success. And tJiis victory 
was the beginning of an era of prosperity to the Sumians. 
Their shipping was famed in many seas, and so great was 
their warlike power that they alone, with the Chians and 
Lesbians, became free and equal members of the Athenian 
confederacy, paying no tribute, but only furnishing a 
naval force. But this indepondenoe led to their downfall. 
In opposition to the Prienians, and even to the people of 
Miletus, who took the part of the Prienians, the Samians 
grasped and retained territory on the mainland under 
Mount Mycale. The worsted Milesians applied to Athens 
for redress, and it is said that they found in their 
countrywoman, Aspasia, an effective pleader of their 
cause in the eyes of Pericles, then all-powerful at Athens. 
But apart from such influences there was quite enough in 
the position and pretensions of Samos to alarm the 
jealousy of the Athenian democracy.^ In B.a 439 an 
expedition of forty ships was dispatched to tho island, 
which established there a democratic form of government 
and carried off several hostages. But the hostages 
escaped,'^ and now an open revolt against Athens took 
place. Pericles bad to sail with a force of sixty triremes, 
and undertake a formal siege of the chief city, Samos. 
After a long and doubtful conflict tho Athenians were 
victorious; the Samians had to raze their fortifications, to 
give up their war-ships, to furnish hostages, and to pay the 


” Groie, ch. xlvii. 
Thucyd., i. 114,116. 
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cost of the war. Thenceforward wo find Samoa a constant 
ally of Athens, sending a contingent to Sicily and sharing 
all the Athenian ventures. 


Period III.— b.c. 430—304. 

The period which followed the Athenian conquest of 
Samos was for the island a stirring timo. At once it 
drifted into the midst of the stream of Q-reek politics. At 
first the Samians were faithful allies of Athens, and even 
after the revei'se at Syracuse, whon Chios revolted, Samos 
remained staunch. In all the events which preceded the 
battles of .d^gospotami and Arginusm, the history of 
Samos is the history of Greece. After the crowning 
victory of Lysander, and the surrender to him of Athens, 
the Athenians begged to be allowed to retain the supremacy 
of Samos, but the Spartan general refused in a bitter 
apophthegm which became a proverb : 

*0$ a^rroi' oiK ^fxov (9/Xcc 
But BO great was the affection of the Samians for the 
* Athenian alliance, that they could only bo driven to give 
it up by the pressure of force. Lysander had to proceed 
to the island and besiege the chief city. He took it, and 
allowed tho inhabitants to march out with one garment 
apiece; after which be abolished tho democracy and set 
up an oligarchy under Spartan control. The patricians 
thus restored to power set no limits to their adulation of 
their Laconian patron. They set up statues in his honour 
both in Samos and at Olympia, and even changed the 
name of the festival of their great goddess from Ilertea to 
Lysandria. Pausanias,’* in mentioning the Olympian 
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statuei speaks with contempt of tUo Simians fur haring 
set up statues^ within a few years, first to Alcibiodes, 
next to Lysander, and then to Conon; but Punofka’’* with 
justice replies that the dedications, although all by 
Samians, were by no means by the same persons, but by 
the members of factions-bitterly opposed one to the other. 
The history of Samos, like that of nearly all 0 reek cities, 
is a continuous record of faction-fights between oi'istocratic 
and democratic parties, and of the alternate victories of 
each. Thus, while the popular faction poured adulation 
on Alcibiados and Conon, the wealthy faction heaped 
honours on Lysander. If we forget facts like these in 
our reading of Greek histor)', we shall greatly misundcr^ 
stand it. The settlement of the island by Lysander, how¬ 
ever, did not long last; for Conon, after his great victoiy 
over the Lacedsomonians at Cnidus, in b.c. 394, at once 
sailed to the island, expelled the Lacedtomonian harmost, 
and set up once more a democracy under Athenian pro¬ 
tection. 

Coins op Psriods IT., III. 

The coins which may be assigned to the two periods 
under discussion are numerous, and their classification 
offers considerable difficulty. TVe are, however, assisted 
by valuable landmarks, and the task is by no means 
hopeless. To the beginning of Period IL must belong, if 
it be Samian, or even if it was issued by Samian colonists 
in Sicily, the varieties of our Nos. 1 and 2, coins of which 
we have already spoken. 

1. Ohv. —Liou’s scalp. 

i^r.—^Foropari of galley, I., in circular incuse. 

(B.M.) JR. Wt.2G7-2. Pi 1.17. 

” SttMos^ p, 78. 
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Other Bpeoimens 

(18 above {Zfi’J. iii., pi ii. 0.) Wi 2GS. 
in field, A (Paris.) Wi. 260. 

in field, Q (Wiczay); in Wiezay Catalogue given 
to Phaselis. 

2. Ohv. —Lion's scalp. 

Rto .—Forepart of galley, 1., in eiroular inouBe. 

(Imhoof.) M. Wt. 17. PI. I. 16. 

And at the end of Period III. must be placed the 
coins issued by Samos os a member of the Onidiau 
symmachy, which will be described under Period lY. 
The series of coins thus limited on both sides is also, 
as we shall find, naturally divided in the middle. I 
attribute to Period II. a series of lumpish, carelessly 
struck pieces, with various symbols in the field. 

8. Obv. —laon’s scalp. 

Rtv. —Camion. Head and neck of bull,). 

(B.M.) JiL Wt. 196-8. PI. I. 18. 

4. Obv. —lion's scalp. 

i^.—XA. Head and pock of bull, r. 

(B.M.) J&. Wt. 204-4. PI. L 14. 

Varieties of rev .—Varions symbols in field, such as—crested 
helmet, asti-ngalns, peacock, wheel, eye, amphora, acrosto* 
lium (inscr. AX.) (^ B.M.). 

6. Obv. —Lion’s scalp. 

i?8r.—XA. Hejid and neck of ball, r., and forepart of 
gaUey. (B.M.) M. Wt. 199-4. PI. I. 16. 

Another. (Berlio.) Wt. 198. ZeiUchr./. Num. v. pl. U. 6. 

6. Obv. —Lion's scalp. 

Bev. —XA. Head and neck of ball, r.; behind, olives 
spray. (B.M.) Ai. Wt. 202-7. PI. I. 16. . 

At first this assignment of date may arouse a doubt, 
for these pieces are not marked by the presence of the 
incuse square, which we expect to find in Asiatic 
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coins of the fifth century. Their fabric is, however, 
almost exactly like that of the earliest coins of Athens, 
which also frequently are without the incuse, and is so 
rude and untrained as to point clearly to an early epoch. 
The symbols in the field may bo compared with those 
which appear on the contemporary coins of Abdera,*^^ in 
Thrace, of the early kings of Macedon, and in a few other 
series of early times. Their presence suggests, though it 
cannot be said to prove, that the monetary magistrates of 
Samos in the fifth century were men of importance. One 
or two of them, as the forepart of a galley and the peacock, 
make their appearance hereafter as tj’pes and not meresym- 
bols. The usual inscription is ZA, but in one case wo have 
ZAMION. This last word is not to be interpreted 
Sa/uW, for the A was in use in Ionic cities earlier than 
D.c. 500, but (ra^/ia?); and we find parallel forms 

in this period elsewhere, Kwcoi* at Cos, and 
Uphesus. The forms of the letters in tho inscription we 
are discussing are almost exactly the same os those used 
in the inscription found at Olympia on the hose of the 
statue of Euthymus,'^* which was dedicated about b.c. 470, 
and executed by Pythagoras of Rhegium, who is called in 
the inscription So/xios. This coincidence tends 

to confirm my assignment of date. 

This series of coins I conceive to have lasted down to 
the time of tho Athenian conquest. No. 5 has an olive- 
branch in the field; and it is hardly rash to see in this 
adjunct tho sign of Athenian conquest, the olive being the 


Cut. Qr. Coia$, 2'hraef, &c., pp. 05—8. 

Voituufc of EitJit»u9, p. 20. 

Arch.'Zeitsekr., .\xxvi. p. 82; Roehl, Inscr. Qr. Antiqum.^ 
No. 888. 
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special symbol of Atlieae, and appearing regularly on the 
Athenian coins. Henceforth all Samian largo silver coins 
bear this adjunct. 

The Athenian conquest of Samos leaves its traces not 
only in the introduction of the olive-spray, but in the 
issue of coins of Attic weight, bearing usually the mono¬ 
gram ^ or the letter A, and a deep, strongly struck 
incuse square. 

7. Ohv. —Lion's scalp. 

Rev, —ZAMI. Forepoi't of boll, r.; behind, olive-spray; 
ornament round boll’s neck; below ; all in 
incase square. (B.M.) At. Wt. 260*8. PI. II. 1. 

Variety; on rev, prow in place of monogram. 

(Waddingtou.) Wt. 262. 

8. 02'V.—Lion's scalp. 

ZAMI. Forepoi't of bull, r., all in incase square. 

(B.M.) At. Wt. 64-8. PI. H. 2. 

(Waddiogtoo.) Wt. 64. 

Varieties of rev ,:— 

below A and olive-spray. (Imhoof.) Wt. 66*6. 
below olive-spray. (Ixnhoof.) 

But these coins of Attic standard are at Samos so rare 
that their issue can have lasted but a short time. They 
are succeeded by a series of flatter and more carefully 
executed coins, with shallow iucuse square, and symbols 
in field, all of which coins are marked with the olive-branch, 
probably the symbol of Athenian alliance or supremacy. 

9. Obv, —Lion’s scalp. 

Rep, —ZA. Forepart of bull, r.; behind, olive spray;-all 
in incuse sqnare. (B.M.) At. Wt. 202*2. Pl.il. 8. 

This specimen is re-struck on a coin of Athens, part of which 
has been cut away to roduce the weight; on the reverse 
there arc visible remains of the letters A O and incuso 
sqnare. 
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10. Ofrv.—Lion's scalp. 

Bev .—^As last, ornament on ball's sbonlder. 

(B.M.) M. m. 208; 

11. Obv. —Lion's scalp. 

l^sv.—As last, bead of lioness in field. 

(B.M.) .at. Wt. 208-6. PI. II. 4. 


12. Obv. —Lion's scalp. 


Bm. —EPIBATIOZ. Forepart of bull, r.; behind, olive' 
spray. (Paris.) 2Bl. Wt. 196. Pi. 118. 

This coin is twice-struck; above arc traces of letters BATI 
reavgradv. 


18. Obr. —Xiion's scalp. 

Btv. —ZA. Forepart of bull, r.; behind, olive-spray; 
below, r; all in incuse square. 

(B.M.) .at. Wt. 197. 

Yai'iotics:—Other letters appear in tho place of T, E (PI. 11. 

6), H, Q, K, A, M (PI. U. 6). (B.M.) 

g (Imhoof; cf. No. 1 above.) 

S(Six.) 

I, N (Miou. Sup.,yl 407), £ (Mionnet, Ibid. No. 

186). . 

This X, howevor, may be M placed sideways. The reverse 
of tho coins with letters T to O is in an incuse square, 
and of the coins with letters K to Z in an inouso circle, 
and of later fabric. (Bee PI. 11. 6, 6.) 


14. Obv. —Lion's scalp. 

Bvv .—Head and nock of bull r., in circular incuse. 

(B.M.) JR. Wt. 6-7. PI. IT. 7. 
(B.M.) Wt. 7*6. 


Several of these pieces require a brief discussion. No. 9 
has ali'eady been published by Mr. Borrell,"^ who supposed 
it to combine tho two legends ZA and AOEN, and to 
bear testimony to a monetary convention between Samos 


^ AW. (Jhron.f vii. p. 74. 
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and Athens. M. Tjonormant has gone farther,’* misled 
by the careful Borrell, and interpreting the legends 
as AOENaiW XA>iov, has wished to see in. the coin 
a piece of money issued by the Athenian fleet when in 
revolt at Samos against the authority of Athens, at the 
time when it recalled Alcibiades and placed him at its 
bead in b.c. 412. But tbese theories turn out to be based 
on the incorrect supposition that the inscription A0EN 
(rather AO), belongs to the later striking; whereas 
it really belongs to the earlier. The coin is in 
fact an ordinai’y Athenian tetradrachra from which a 
piece has been out to reduce it to Samian weight, and 
which has then been re-struck with Samian types, the in¬ 
scription and traces of the incuse square of the previous 
striking still remaining. As to the period when this 
re-striking took place we are entirely ignorant; through¬ 
out Period III. the relations between Athens and Samos 
were close, and even in the absence of close relations it 
could not be surprising that one of the widely circulated 
coins of Athens should be used at the mint of any city of 
the Levant os a blank. 

No. 12, in the French collection, is a quite exceptional 
piece. That it does not belong to the period after B.a 394 
is proved by the fact that its weight is regulated by the 
Samian and not the Uhodian standard. Tho inscription 
EPIBATIOZ would seem to be made up of hrC and a 
magistrate’s name (Barw) in the genitive. On con¬ 
temporary coins of Abdera such forms are common, for 
instance, EriNEmOI, EPIMOAPAAOX, EPI<(>IT- 
TAAO.™ Batis then would be the epoD 3 rmou 8 Samian 

” La Jl/onn. dant VAntiq., ii. CO. I believe that M. Lenor> 
maut has given up this theory; which, however, I am obliged 
to meution, us otherwise bis aatbority might give it currency. 

Cut. Or. Coint, Thrace, jp. 67, 08. 
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magistrate of the year when the coin was issued; but bis 
name is not mentioned by historians or in inscriptions. 
The sot of coins under No. 13 form a regular series, each 
specimen having in the field one of the earlier letters of 
the Greek alphabet, from B to H, or perhaps to Z, this 
letter being hard to distinguish from M. It seems 
probable that they are the issues of successive years, fi'om 
one to fourteen, E being the fourteenth letter of the Ionian 
alphabet. They seem from their style to be the last coins 
issued before B.C. 894, in which case they will occupy the 
period s.a 407—394. It should be observed that 407 was 
a glorious year in the Samian anuals, as in it the Athenian 
fleet under command of Alcibiades sailed to Athens, there 
to establish a democratic government. The Samians may 
have reckoned that year as year 1, and dated their coins 
by it until the victory of Conon in 394; but this cun 
scarcely be considered in itself probable, and the numis¬ 
matic argument, being based on a series of conjectures, 
is not strong enough to rely on. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the staters of Periods 
II., III. The smaller coins diflbr entirely from them in 
type, and form an intoresdng series. We will take them 
seriatim. 

Drachms. 

15. Obv .—Forepart of wioged boar, 1. 

lUv. —^Lion's scalp, in incuse &g[uaro. 

(B.ar.) M. Wt. 65. PI. II. 9. 

Yarietiesobverse type, r. 

(B.M.) 68. PI. II. 10. Wts. 55—48-6 gr. 

Hemi-drachms. 

16. Obv .—Forepart of winged boar, r. 

Esv. —Lion's head, r., in incuse square. 

(B.M.) M. Wt. 10-5. 

Varieties oftv. type, 1. Wts. 21*8—19 grs. 
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17. Obv. —^Forepai-t of winged boar, r. 

Bev. —^lion's head, r.; above, olive-spray; all in inoase 
square. (B.M.) -31. Wt. 18-5. PI. H. 12. 

(B.M.) Wt. 102. 

18. Obv. —Forepart of winged boar, r. 

lieo .—^ A- Lion's head, r., in incase square. 

(B.U.) JR, Wt. 18 0. PI. II. 18. 

Varieties of rev.—Inscription XA. Wis. 10*6—18*4. 

19. Obv. —Forepart of winged boar, r. 

Rev. —A^. Lion's head, r., in eireolar incase. 

(B.M.) M. Wt. 19*6. PI. n. 14. 

Varieties of rev.—Inscription XA- Wts. 19*0—16*6. 

20. O&v.—Forepart of winged boar, r. 

J?ev.—XA. Lion’s head, r.; below, olive-spray; all in 
incase square. (B.H.) Jh Wt. 19*5. PI. U. 16. 

(B.M.) Wt. 18*5. 

That those pieces were minted at Samos is proved by 
the inscription X A and the olive^spray which occur on 
many of the smaller denomination. The olive-spray 
probably os a rule belongs to coins issued after b.c. 439, 
and the coins issued before that date are without it. But 
some coins without the olive-spray seem from their fabric 
to belong to the later time, so that we cannot draw a 
6xed line between the two periods. 

The type of the half winged boar*® has not before 
occurred in the Samian coinage. It is, on the other bond, 
usual in the coinage of Clazomenm, whence many numis¬ 
matists have supposed all this sot of coins to be a memorial 


Not marine boar, as it is sometimeB absurdly termed. The 
die-cutter wishing to represent both wings, has unfortunately 
made one of them look like a tail. 
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of a moncfary alliance between Samos and Clazomeiiao. 
But the eNisteoce of monetary alliances in early Greek 
days can only be admitted on strong evidence, and such 
is not in tho present case forthcoming. On the contrary, 
the evidence seems to show that at this period of their 
history the Samians, for reasons unknown to us, chose to 
adopt a variety of types for their smaller coins, for every 
several denomination varied typos, as we shall see, and 
adhered to this plan until at least R.a 394. In our first 
and again in our fourth period, on the other hand, the 
small silver is of the same types as the large, or nearly so. 
To the subject of the weights of these vanous coins wo 
shall presently return. The meaning of that orl^tal 
apparition, a winged boar, is almost as obscure as the 
cause of its sudden importation at this particular period 
from ClazomentD. iBHnn has a story of a winged boar 
which devastated tho territory of the CLazomenians. This 
monster was colobratod, and gave a name to a part of the 
territory of Clazomcnm. Leake*^ odds :—" It would 
seem that to a mischievous wild sow of uncommon swift¬ 
ness of foot poetry had added wings. Possibly the oracle 
was consulted and declared the sow to be an emissary of 
Apollo or some other deity, who was to be appeased by 
sacrifices. To adopt the monster as a monetary type was 
a natural consequence.** All this is possible, but just now 
such explanations are out of fashion, nor does this inter¬ 
pretation account for the curious fact that only half of tho 
monster appears on coins. It is more reasonable to con - 
sider the type as of solar origin and meaning. Apollo, as 
sun-god, was tho chief deity of Clazomenoo, and a winged 
boar might well be his emblem, as the boar is in Lycia a 

lliH. -Intm., 12, 88. “ A'mw. IfW/., Asiatic GreteSy p. 48. 
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solar symbol, and especially the half of a winged boar, 
which is in form nearly circular. The story of ^liau may 
have arisen from the prevalence of the type more easily 
than the type would arise from the story. 

Tetrt^U. 

21. Olv .—Forepart of ball, 1. 

Rn. —Forepart of ball, 1., ia mcnss sqaare. 

(B.M.) JR. Wt. 82-6. PI. II. 11. 

Variety:—types, r., (B.hL) Wt. 86‘6. 

Here we have no inscription, and the olive-branch is 
absent. We cannot therefore be at all sure that theso 
pieces belong to Samos. Indeed, Mytilene, in the island 
of Lesbos, has quite as good a claim to them in the present 
state of knowledge as Samos. I attribute preferably to 
Lesbos, the coins with forepart of a bull on one side, and 
on the other two foreparts of bulls butting one at tbe 
other. See above. Period I. 

DioboU. 

22. Obv .—Head of lioness, r. 

—Head of ram, r., in inense square. 

(B.M.) JR. Wt. 17*2. PI. n. IG. 

Variety:—type of ohv., 1. Wts. 20—18'7. 

28. Oh .—^Head of lioness, 1. 

Rsv .—Head of ram, r. (B.M.) iR. Wt. 18‘6. PI. II. 17. 

Varieties:—Wts. 18*5—12*6. 

24. Oh .—^Head of lioness, 1. 

Rev .—ZA. Head of ram, r.; below, olive-spray; all in 
incuse square. (B.M.) JR. Wt. 18*2. PI H. 18. 

(Munich.) Wt. 16. 

OMs. 

25. Oh .—Forepart of galley, r. 

Rev .—ZA. Amphora. (B.M.) At. Wt. 8*2. PL II. 19. 

Varieties:—Wts. 0*2—8*2. 
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2G. Ohc .—Forepart of galley, r. 

Amphora, bosido it olive-spray. 

(B.M.) M Wt. 11. PI. n. 20. 

Yarieiies:—Wte. 11—9*4. 

Copper. 

27. Obv .—^Forepart of galley, r. 

Rev, —ZA. Amphora, all in olivo-wreatb. 

(B.M.) M. -Siuoh. PI. II. 21. 

These diobols and obols are certainly Samian. Not 
only have we in many coses the inscription ZA, and the 
olive-spray on pieces subsequent to the Athenian con¬ 
quest, but the types also belong* to Samos. We have 
already met the head of a lioness, a typo whioh we can 
scarcely avoid connecting with Hera, as 6}'mbol on tetra- 
drachms (No. 11, above); and the forepart of a galley both 
as symbol and type on tetradracbms. The ram’s head is 
new. This may bo taken from the coinage or the xnytho- 
logy of the Cephallenian Same, where it is prominent. 
Wo do not indeed know that there was any real ethno¬ 
logical or religious connection between the Cephallenian 
city and Samos, hut even in the absence of closer bonds 
the mere identity of name might be quite sufficient to 
induce the Samians to borrow a woU-known type from 
Cepballenia. 

Standards of Weioht at Samos. 

As it is necessary to say something about the weights 
of the series of small coins jxist discussed, this seems the 
most suitable place for a brief exposition of Samian mone¬ 
tary standards for silver. As to the elcctrum we have 
already spoken. 

Two or thi'oe times during early Samian history does tho 
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Attio standard appear to hare been for a short time adopted 
for silver coin. Firstof all, if Mr. Heod'stheoiy be accepted, 
at a very early period, for the earliest silver coins of 
Samos which have incuse reverses. Secondly, about B.a 
494, for the coins found in Sicily with a half galley as 
typo, Por. II., 1, 2. The tetradrachm of this class weighs 
nearly 270 grains. Thirdly, at about the time of the 
Periclean conquest, b.c. 439, for a series of tctradrachms 
and smaller coins, above, Nos. 7, 8. 

All other coins of Samos issued during the sixth 
and fifth centuries are struck on a system known as the 
Samian. On this standard the tetradrachm weighs up to 
204 grains (13*20 grammes); reckoning from which the 
drachm should weigh 51 grains (3*30 grammes), the tetro* 
bol 34 grains, the triobol or hemi-drachm 25^ grains, the 
diobol 17 grains, and the obol 8^ grains. The origin of 
the system is not clear, but it seems almost certain that 
it must be a variety of the Phcenician or Grfcco-Asiatic 
weight system. It is stated by Brandis^ that this stan¬ 
dard is peculiar to Samos, and to the cities of the Cyrenaica 
which adopted it from Samos in the course of the fifth 
century. This, however, seems to be an exaggeration. 
It is true that electrum and early silverstaters of Phcenician 
weight usually weigh rather 230 or 220 than 200 grains. 
But at some Ionian cities we find a lighter standard. At 
Ephesus,®* before n.c. 415, the heaviest of the drachms 
weigh but 54 grains, and a tetradrachm 205. It would 
thus appear that the standard of Samos is not so excep¬ 
tional os is usually supposed. 

The weights above given aro the normal or standard 


“ QexdchUtrctcny p. 124. 

“ Head, Vohwijcttf Kithttvt. 
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weights which ought to be attained hy the various deno* 
minations of coin on the Samian system. But a glance at 
the list of coins will show how far they deviate irom these 
normed weights:— 


Braohm; uoimal, 61 gr.; aotnal, 55* —16*5 grs. 


Tetrobol 

ft 

84 

ft 

86-6—82-6 

II 

Triobol 



ft 

21*8—16*6 

ft 

Diobol 

ft 

17 

II 

17*2—12*5 

)l 

Obol 

II 

8i 

11 

11 — 8*2 

>1 


This, however, is no isolated occurrence, nor need it 
make us doubt as to the assignment of denominations. In 
striking small change the Greeks were by no means 
careful to adjust it to an exact weight; those who took 
and gave it in the markets looked far less to weight than 
to type, it being of course well known to all which pieces 
were meant to pass as drachms, which os obols, and so 
forth. The large silver, minted for external trade, hod 
to be adjusted to scale with accuracy; but tlie small silver 
which passed only locally was not under the same neces* 
sity. Even at Athens, where the mintage of the coins 
was unusually careful, we find considerable differences in 
the weights of small pieces of the some age and the same 
denomination. 


Pbiuod IV.—B.c. 394—365. 

It would seem that at first the news of Conon’s victory 
was received with rejoicing in Samos, and the democracy, 
re-established by his aims, hastened to set up a statue of 
the victor in the Temple of Hera. Next followed an 
ollhinco of outi-Lacouian tendency with the cities of 
Rhodes, Cnidus, and Ephesus, an alliance the testimony to 
the existence of which is almost eutii'cly numismatic, 
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aud has been clearly set forth by M. Waddington.®* It 
is generally known that tho cities which joined this 
alliance issued didrachms which seem to follow the Persian 
monetary standard, bearing on one side the type of young 
Horaoles strangling the serpents and tho inscription 
:SVNfiaxuc<$»>, and on the other side their own legend and 
type. The piece of this class issued from the Samian mint 
was the following:— 

1. XYN. Young Heracles, r., strangling two serpents, 

round his ^est, oropundia. 

iiflp.—ZA. Lion’sscalp. (B.M.) iO. Wt.178-2. PI.III.1. 

. (Lord Ashbnn^m.) M. Wi 177*1. 

(Waddington.) M. Wt. 172 a 

A similar coin at Paris, weighing 263 grains, is, in the 
opinion of M. Waddington, of doubtful authenticity. It 
is re*struck on a tetradrachm of Athens, whether in ancient 
or modem times. 

But Samos, as well as tho other members of this league, 
Khodes and Cnidus, was very unstable in the anti-Laconian 
sentiment, and within a few years again appears to be 
following the fortunes of Sparta, and giving shelter to her 
ships. And from this time dates the beginning of great 
calamities for the Samians. Handed over to Persian rule 
by tho disgraceful peace of Antolcidos in B.c. 887, the 
island was considered fair game by the roving Athenian 
admirals Chabrias and Iphicrates, who landed and caiTied 
away much spoil. Timotheus, being dispatched at the 
instance of Isocrates with 8,000 men to detach Samos from 
Persia, made still more grievous ravages, and finally cap¬ 
tured the capital itself. This completed the ruin of tho 


•* Rev. Numism., 1863, p. 223. Qf. Head, Cmmge of Epheem, 
p. 25. 
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Samians. The Athenian general occupied the whole 
island and treated it with all the severity which the 
ancients displayed towards conquered foes. The unfortu¬ 
nate inhabitants were mode prisoners of war, collected, 
and in the end entirely expelled from their island, and 
their lands were dinded among Athenian clmtchi. 

Tho silver coins of this period are easily distinguished 
from those of an earlier time. Tlie incuse of their reverse 
is shallower and their fabric later in stylo. They are 
minted on a different monetary standard, and they bear in 
the field the name of a magistrate in the nominative case. 
The copper pieces, however, are without magistrates’ names. 

2. Ohv ,—Lion’s scalp. 

liev .—ZA- Forepart of bull, r., fillet round shoulder; 
behind, olive-spray, above, P Pf2. 

(B.M.) JR. m. 287-S. PI. in. 2. 

Other names of magistrotes, &c .— 

HrHZIANAS, HrHZIANAZ®, HrHZI (B.M.) 

AHZIANAZ(^, (Allier de Hautcroohe, &c.). This 
coin seems to me, in the specimens 1 have seen, 
false; but perhaps an ancient forgery. 

AEnr®, PYOArOPHZ and bee. (Imhoof.) 


—PNEIOZ (Munich.) 

APIZTH (Whiltall.) 

AOXITHZandbee (Fox.) 

PPXITHZ (Bunbnry.) 

AMd»l. HPIOZ, <l>PAZTnP (Wttddington.) 

PYOAPOPHZ (Paris.) 


Weights 287-5 to 224. 

8. Obv ,—Lion’s scalp. 

As last. Above, EPIKPATHZ 
AXEAfllO 

(B.M.) jR Wt. 288*4. PI. IIL 8, 

Olher uotnes of magisU-ntes 
AHMHTPIOZ 

ANTfA (Imhoof.) Wt. 234-C. 
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That theso tetradraoUms. are rightly assigned to the 
present period may be easily shown. The incuse square 
appears on some of them, not on others, and M. Wadding* 
ton ^ has woll shown that at the beginning of the fourth 
century the incuse square was disappearing from Astatic 
coins. They follow a fresh standard—tetradrachm, 240 
grains; drachm, 60 grains—a standard called Rhodian 
because in use at Rhodes from the foundation of the city 
in B.c. 408, and soon after that time usual in cities on the 
north and east shores of the .^gean. M. Woddington 
states that his Samian tetradrachm, inscribed HPIOZ, 
was found in a hoard together with a tetradrachm of Cos, 
—type bearded head of Heracles, legend KHION 
PEPLI, —and a coin of Miletus with the inscription 
EKA, which is reasonably supposed to have been struck 
by the Carian King Hecatomnus, or at all events to 
belong to his time, early in the fourth century. The pieces 
with patronymics os well as names of mogistrates seem 
to be the latest of the class. 

The only names which we con trace elsewhere are those 
of Ilw^ayopijs and which appear on oontempomry 

coins of Ephesus, of the period b.o. 387 to 301. But it 
is scarcely to bo supposed that the same'men can have 
hold office both in Ephesus and Samos. We must there¬ 
fore regard the coincidence as probably fortuitous. It 
may perhaps excite surprise that patronymics like 
’Ama and 'EiriKpan;; 'A;(cX<mo should appear on coins at so 
early a period. They are not usual until the next cen¬ 
tury. Tot the very termination of the form ’A^eXtSto 
shows its early date, since O for OY disappears in Asia 
Minor in the middle of the fourth century before our 


•• Mel. de Kxtmwn.t p. 16. 
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era, in the time of Pixodarus, King of Oaria, whose name 
is written on coins sometimes rii^S^ov and sometimes 
That of Mausolus, at an earlier period^ is always 
written Mav<r<r«X\o. 

4. Ohv. —Lion's scalp. 

Hw. —SA. Forepart of bull, r.; in front, oHve-^ray. • 

(Paris.) Wt. 60. 

6. Ohv, —^Lion’s scalp. 

Rev. —£A. Forepart of boll, r., fillet round shoulder; in 
field HfHZKS); on flank of bull H. 

(B.M.) M. Wt 69. PI. ni. 4. 

Other names of magistrates: AM4>I I. (Paris.) Wi. 50*4. 

6. Ohv. —Lion’s scalp. 

Rev. —2A. Forepart of bull, r.; above AOX. 

(B.M.) M. Wt. 26. PI. in. 6. 

Other names of magistrates:— 

APirTHIAA®. (B.M.) Wt. 28-2. 

AEPTI[NHZ. (Leake.) 

HrHSIA, HFHZI®. (Imhoof.) 

AOXITHZ, APTITOYZ. (Waddington.) 

7. Ohv.—Lion's scalp. 

Rev.—ZA. Forepart of galley within oUve>wroath. 

(Fox.) M. Wt. 82*6. 

8. 06e.»‘Lion's scalp. 

Rev.—ZA. Forepart of galley, r.' 

(B.M.) .51. Wt 16*2. PI. m. 0. 

Varieties: Wts. 16*2—14*5. In field of rev. A. 

(AlUor de Hanieroohe, pi. xvi. 14.) 

9. 06t>.—Head of Hera, 1. 

Rev. —ZA. Lion's scalp. 

(De Luynes.) JR. Wt. 12*6. PI. HI. 7. 

VOT.. XI. THIRD SRR1E8. I. I. 
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10. Ohv .—Head of Hera, r., wears stephane. 

Hev. —XA- Lion’s scalp. (B.M.) M. ’B. PI. Ill, 8. 

11. O&v.—Head of Hera, 1., wears stephane. 

lUv, —^Lion’s scalp. (B.M.) M. 'SB. PI. III. 9. 

12. Ohv .—Head of Hera, 1., wears stephane. 

Rev.—'L^. Lion's sculp. (B.M.) S,. *46. PI. HI. 10. 

The last throe are specimens of a large class of coins, of 
which some are inscribed, some uninscribed, and which hare 
many varieties of head. All are of a good style of art. 
In almost all parts of Greece copper coinage begins early 
in the fourth century. 

Pehiod V.— B.O. 365—322. 

TJndl lately it remained doubtful what was the extent 
of the expulsion of the inhabitants of Samos and the 
repeopling from Athens by the agency of Timotheus.. 
Thus Grote ^ speaks of the repeopling as doubtless only 
partial; and most writers suppose that it was rather a 
faction which was expelled than the population of Samos. 
But it may now be considered certain that this was not 
the case. The first batch of cleruchi, sent about b.c. 305, 
who seem to have amounted in number to two thousand, 
may huvo expelled a faction only, or may have occupied 
only the city, not the territory of Samos. But subse¬ 
quent detachments wei-e sent in b.o. 361 and 352, and 
in the end the Samians were entirely driven out This is 
implied in the statements of ancient writers— for instance, 
in the account by Diodorus®* of the restoration of tho 


** Cb. Ixxix. (foot-nolo). Hoe 0. Ourtlus, IiwJtri/Un uml 
Stud, znr Oneh. voti StntioK, pp. G—17. 

» xviii. 18, 9. 
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Samians to their country by PerdiccoS) after an exile of 
forty* three years—Kanyyayev adrous ih ripf TrarpOot T€if>€vy6- 
ra« Snj rpurl vXtCto rwi' rtnapaKovra. It is also distinctly 
stated in a fragment of Cratcrus—’Arrutot yap p€Tav*p/t>Q^~ 
r<9 els Sa/xov KOKCt KaroiicyiravTti rov*; iy)(wp(ous i^twray. It is 
implied in the language of Bemades,’^ when he called 
Samos the sewer of Athens—dirw/w^ ir<(\c(uf. But it is 

still more conclusively implied in a long inscription from 
Samos, which reveals to us a complete Athenian organi¬ 
zation of the island, with Arohons and Treasurers, Pry- 
tanes and Froedri, and a system of recording the treasures 
of the Herseum os rigorous os that in use at the Parthe¬ 
non at home. From this same inscription we learn that 
all the Athenian tribes took part in the settlement of the 
islanA In fact, from b.c. 365 to 322 Samos was an 
Athenian suburb and the outlet for the superfluous popu¬ 
lation of the city. Meantime the Samians were wander¬ 
ing in Asia, and tiying, for a time in vain, to obtain 
recognition of their rights from the powerful enemies of 
Athens. Philip of Maoedon did not disturb the Athenian 
possessors. But when Alexander,^^ then at the height of 
his power, ordered Nicanor to proclaim at the Olympic 
festival of ».c. 324 a decree that all the exiles from Greek 
cities should be restored to their homes, the Athenians at 
once interpreted the intention of the King as referring to 
Samos, and received the decree with anger. The death 
of Alexander prevented him from taking steps to carry 
out his plan, and the outbreak of the Lamian War occupied 
his generals for a time too fully to leave them time to 
carry out their master’s designs. But in B.a 322 Perdiccaa 


Sauppe, Or. Att., u. 815. 

•• Diodorus, xviii. 8. Grots, ch. xcv. 
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took the matter in hand, restored the Samian e^es to 
their country, and cast out their Athenian eapplanters, 
either partially or wholly. 

Did Athenian colonies, when sent to occupy conquered 
lands, issue coins ? This question has been more than 
once raised. Dr. D. Kohler has discussed it d prcpot of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Salamis.^ His Terdict is that the 
copper coins of those islands whioh have come down to us 
were issued, not by the Athenian colonists, but by tribute* 
paying Athenian subjects, native inhabitants who, after 
Athenian conquest, preserved the right of coinage as 
remains of their earlier autonomy. Mr. Head, in arrang¬ 
ing the coins of Euboea, finds that the coinage of each city 
comes to an abrupt termination on the Athenian conquest 
and planting of that city. The same appears to be the case 
at .^gina. The early coinage of the island in silver and 
copper with incuse reverse abruptly ceases at the time of 
the Athenian conquest in b.c. 431. The copper coins of 
iEgina whioh reappear at a much later time may have 
been issued by the old inhabitants restored to their homes 
by Lysander, or at some later period of defection fram 
Athens. 

It would, then, seem that when a country was planted 
by the Athenians, the new colony did not issue coins, but 
contented itself with using those of Athens. The mines of 
Laurium gave the Athenians a plentiful supply of silver, 
and it seems to have been part of their policy to spread 
their coins in all parts of the Levant. They are still found 
on all eastern shores of the Mediterranean in numbers. 

Certainly an examination of the coins of Samos tends to 
give fresh support to this theory. We have no money 


** MitiheiL d, Veut. A. I. in Athtn., W. 268. 
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which, we can reasonably give to this island at the period 
of Athenian settlement. Between the coins which we 
give to Period IV. and those which we assign to Period 
VI. there is a distinct break in style. This is, at first 
sight, evident in regard to the silver, and a close examina¬ 
tion will show that it also holds of the copper. "We have 
already adduced reasons to show that the coins assigned to 
Period IV. are not, in any case, later than the middle of 
the fourth century; those to be described under Period 
VI. certainly cannot be earlier than the last quarter of 
that century. 


Period VI.— b.c. 322—205. 

Of the restoration of thaSamian exiles in b.o. 322 we 
possess an interesting record in a series of decrees” 
passed immediately on their return in honour of various 
wealthy and benevolent persons who bad been kind to 
them during their banishment from Samos. These in¬ 
scriptions show, in the first place, that the decree of Per- 
diccas did not remain a mere intention, but was carried 
out practically. This was not the case with a subsequent 
decree which afiected Samos. In b.o. 319 King Philip III., 
or rather Polysperchon, the regent, in bis name, issued an 
order restoring to the Athenians ” all their possessions, 
among them the island of Samos; “since our father 
Philip left it in their bands,” as the young king puts it 
But in those days might was right. The Samians had 
already occupied city and land, and neither Polysperchon 
nor the Athenians were prepared at the moment to expel 
them. In the second place, the inscriptions show how 

** CoUeeted in the work of 0. Cuiiius, already quoted. 

** Diod., xviii. 66, 7. C/. Broysen, ii. 218. 
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wide and complote hod been the dispersion of the anfor- 
tunate Samians. The persons to whom they accord citizen¬ 
ship, in retiim for favours shown them during their 
ejcile, are Gorgus and Hinneo of losus, Demarchus of 
Lycia, Diodes of Gela in Sicily, Cooes and Leontiscus of 
Ephesus, and Metrodorus of Sidon. It thus seems that 
they were dispersed over all coasts, and had to find a 
home wherever charity or kinship would offer one. That 
the decrees belong to the period now under discussion is 
evident, partly from thoir subject-matter, and partly fi*om 
their epigraphy, and finally, from a phrase in that in 
honour of Gorgus and Minneo. Gorgus was an officer 
of Alexander the Great, who is declared to have urged his 
master on all occasions to restore the Samians, and who, 
when the great decree of Alexander appeared; presented 
him with a crown on their behalf. 

The period b.o. 322—205 was for the Samians one of 
autonomy with occasional dependence upon one or other 
of the principal Hellenistic kings. Thus we learn from 
Polybius ^ that Samos was a station of the fleet of Ptolemy 
Philopstor and of his minister, Sosibius, and the island 
remained in Egyptian hands until the death of the King 
in B.c. 205, or 204, according to the manner of reckoning. 

But to the people of the island perhaps the most im¬ 
portant series of events which took place at this period 
was the great litigation with the people of Priene for the 
possession of certain territories on the mainland. These 
lands had always been a matter of contention between the 
two states, and had been the cause, in the middle of the 
fifth century, of the war with Kiletus, and that with 
Athens, which ended in the expedition of Pericles. Ac- 
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cording to the explanation of H. Waddiogton^ these 
territories consisted of four parts—Batinetus, Carium, 
Diyussa, and a fort, <l>povf>un>. In our present period the 
respectiTe claims to Batinetus wore submitted to Lysinm* 
chus, who gave an award, which was engrayed on the wall 
of a Samian temple.^ It is still preserved, but unfortu¬ 
nately is much mutilated, and its tenor is not clear. 
Soon, however, we find the Samians claiming the other 
districts. This claim seems first to have been refeiTcd to 
Autiochus II. of Syria, and afterwards to the Rhodians. 
The Rhodians decided unhesitatingly in favour of Priene, 
and this decision seems to have been upheld in a further 
appeal to Ptolemy, King of Egypt. This must be either 
Ptolemy Euergetes or Philopator, kings who reigned 
from B.c. 247 to 205. If Philopator was the umpire the 
appeal was probably made before be became possessed of 
the island of Samos. But the Samians could not let the 
matter rest there. When Manlius came over to regulate 
the affairs of Asia in b.c. 188 they found means to induce 
him to revise in their favour the Rhodian verdict. The 
Frienians, however, appealed to Rome, and the Senate 
upheld the Rhodian decision, on the sole ground that it 
was the verdict of judges agreed to by both disputants. 
After this we find traces in inscriptions of a commission 
of Romans, assisted by exports from both sides, who aro 
occupied in tracing a boundary between Samian and 
Prionian lands. Inscriptions recording all these trans¬ 
actions were found in the temple of Athene at Priene, 
and are now in the British Museum. 

The coins of our period at Samos are numerous. The 


Lebas and Wuddiugtou, vol. iii. p. 74. Cy. Huks, Qrcrk 
Hiit. J)t9cr., p. 261. 
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silver pieces are didrachms of the Bhodian standard, 
which had by this time fallen considerably, so that they 
scarcely exceed in weight 100 grains. In style and 
fabric as well as weight, and in the character of their 
epigraphy, they closely resemble the contemporary Epho. 
sinn coins ^ of the period b.c. 208—^202. Many names of 
magistrates occor on them ; but it is a curious fact that 
we do not find the same name on silver and on copper 
coins, with two exceptions, Battus and Hermodicus. This 
Battue may probably be the same man who, shortly after 
the return of the Samians from exile, proposed a decree 
conferring the citizenship on Metrodorus of Sidon.^ 
Another namo which occurs on the copper coin is that of 
Theomnestus, and this magistrate may be the same 
Theomnestus who is mentioned as Prytanis of Samos in 
the inscription which gives the Bhodian award. 

1. O&v.—^Lion's scalp. 

Rev. —ZA. Forepart of bull, r.; in front, olive-spray; 
above AEONTIZKOX. 

(B.M.) M. Wt. 104. PI. III. IJ. 

Other names of magistrates:— 

EPIPENHZ. EPMOAIKOZ. CB.M.) 

BATTOZ, M HTPO^HN. (Hunter.) 

BATTOZwithn. PEIZIZTPATOZ. (Paris.) 

AAEZHI. MEAAN (Waddington.) 

AJZKAHPIAAH (Wliittall.) 

NANIZKOr. {Vion. Sup., yl 408.) TAYPEAZ. 

WtJ. 104 —97. (Mion. iii. 281.) 

Magistrate's name:— 

AirVPTOZ. (Waddington.) WL 49*7. 


•• Head, ComaffA of Ephftus, p. 61. *• C. I. G., 2256. 

Lebas and Waddington, No. 189. The name wrongly 
road ns Theodoras in C. I. O., 2905, E. 
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2. Oho, —Lion's scalp. 

Reo .— ZA- Forepart of bull, r. ; above, AZKAHPIA 
in shallow incase. 

(Wbittall.) JR. Wt. 26. PI. HI. 12. 

8. Rev. —ZA* Forepart of bull, r.; above, HPOAOTOZ, 
behind tridont; all in shallow incuse. 

(Paris.) JR. Wt. 24-4. PI. m. 18. 

Magistrate's name ; BATTOZ- (Waddington.) Wt. 21‘4. 

4. Ohv, —Head of Hera, r. 

Rev. —Lion’s scalp, below, PAPIX. 

(B.M.) JE. -75. PI. ni. 14. 

6. Ohv. —Head of Hera, 1. 

Jiew.—Lion’s scalp, bolow PEAYZIOX. 

(B.M.) JE. -C. PI. HI. 16. 

C. Ohi\ —Head of Kora facing. 

Rev. —Lion’s scalp, bolow ZIMOX. 

(B.M.) M. -4. PI. III. 10. 

Other names of magistrates on coins of the same class as the 
last throe;— 

MIKIHN, BATTOX. 0]E0KAH. (B.M.) 

<blATHX. OEOMNHXT. APIXTOMA. Omhoof.) 
APX, XTPATn. (Thornes, p. 277.) 

EKATAIOX. (Mion., iii. p. 282.) 

EYBOYAOX,. ENNAIOX, XAPHM (Waddington.) 

7. Obv. —Head of Hera, r. 

Rev. —XA. Forepart of galley, 1.; bolow, ♦lAOHEN 

(Imboof.) ‘6. 

Other names of magistrates;— ? TI]MOKAHX. (Imhoof.) 

8. Oir.—Head of Hera, r. or 1. 

Tier.—XA. Forepart of galley, r.; bolow, OEO AXlP[OX 
(Imhoof.) as. -6. PI. lU. 17. 

M >1 
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Other Dames:— 

... BIAAAr, MHTPOAnPr, IXITAZ, 

AAYPHTOI. (Waddington.) 

lEPnN. (B.3I.) 

EPMO (Berlin.) 

9. Ohv .—Head of Hera, facing. 

Rtfw.—ZA. Forepart of galley, 1.; below, PAPPHN. 

(Imhoof.) M. -Sfi. PI. in. 18. 


Other names of magistrates:— 

APIZTOMr, OEOMNHE, OEOAnPOZ. 

ZIMOZ, TIMOKPI (Imhoof.) 

BATTOZ. 4»lAnTAZ ? (Mion., iii. p. 282.) 
KAYZIOZ. (Leake, p. 88.) 

OEOKAHZ. (Palis.) 

KlAEIT04»nN. (Waddington.) 

EKAT (BerUu.) 


10. 0^.—Round buckler. 

PIAPIZ. Lion’s scalp. 

(Imhoof.) M. -6. PI. III. 19. 


Period VII.— b.c. 206—129. 

On the death of Ptolemy Pbilopator in b.c. 205, 
Philip y. of Macedon and Antiocbus of Syria fomed a 
plan for dividing bis possessions, in pursuance of which 
Philip seized on Samos. After the victory of Flamininus 
and the Romans over Macedon, this island, like the other 
Greek States which had been held in unwilling subjection 
by the Macedonian king, became free. But either this 
freedom was very incomplete, or else freedom was not to 
the taste of the Samians, for when the Rhodian Pausi- 
machus was defeated by Antioebos III. of Syria, Samos 
quitted the Roman alliance and joined the Syrian king.’®* 


Appian, Syr., 25. 
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After tho battle of Magnesia in B.o. 190, which is one 
of the great landmarks of the history of Asia Minor, the 
whole of Ionia was made over by the Romans to their 
oily Eumenes, King of Pergamon. We should con* 
jecture that the following years were peaceful and 
prasperous for the Samians. Samos, however, was so un¬ 
fortunate as to become one of the possessions of Aris- 
tonious. When Attains bequeathed his possessions to the 
Homans in B.o. 133, this young man, who was of the regal 
stock of Pergamon, broke into open revolt, and, supported 
by an army of mercenaries, captured several cities, and 
for some time defied the power of Rome. Samos did not 
'join him voluntarily, but of force. On the defeat and 
execution of Aristonious in it.o. 129, the island was added 
by the Homans to the province of Asia, and lost its 
freedom. 

The 'Samian silver coins which can. bo assigned to this 
period fall into two classes. First we have pieces of 
fairly good execution, of which the specimen in the 
British Museum weighs 69*7 grains (4*51 grammes). 

1. Oio.—'Lion’s scalp. 

lUv .—ZAMillN. Forepart of bull, r.; in front, olive- 
spray; below, trident and forepart of galley. 

(B.M.) M. Wt. 60*7. PI. IV. 2. 

With this goes the following:— 

2. Obv. —Lion’s scalp. 

1?«>.—ZAMIflN. Forejwrt of bull, r.; in front, olive- 
spray; behind, trident. (Imhoof.) ili. Wt. 14. 

No. 1 is either an Attic diachm, like the contemporary 
coins of Ephesus*” and Aradus of b.c. 202—133, in 


Head, Coitioge nf p. 67. 
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which case it would he minted rather aboye the standard 
weight, or else a drachm of the debased Persian standard 
which was still in use at Miletus. Probably contem> 
porary, or nearly so, was the issue at Samos of coins bear- 
ing the types of Alexander the Great, and of the weight 
of Attic tetradrachms (of Muller’s Class VI.) with tho 
mint«mark of Samos, the well'known prow, in the field. 

8. Olv ,—Head of young Heracles, r., in lion’s skin. 

Jlev. —AAEHANAPOY. Zeus Aotophorus seated, 1.; 
in field, 1., prow of ship, 1., and tho lettor B. 

(B.M.) iR. Wt. 269-8. PI. IV. 1. 

Whether the Porgamene kings ever used Somoe os one 
of tho mints of their regal money is doubtful I have not 
found any of these coins with Samian symbols in tho 
field. Later on in the period we have coins of a different 
standard and very inferior style, the head of the lion 
being of a door-knoeker character. The metal is also 
debased. 

4. Olv. —Lion’s scalp. 

lUvi —lEAMlIIN. Forepart of bull, r.; below, oar of 
corn, crater, and peacock. 

(B.M.) SI, Wt. 40-4. PI. IV. 8. 

Other symbols on rtvemt — 

£ai‘ of com and crater. (B.M.) 

„ „ „ and[sr(B.M.) PI. IV. 4. 

„ „ „ „ bunch of grapes. (B.M.) 

,, „ pedum. (B.M.) 

„ ,, trident. (Leake.) 

„ crater, star, and A • (Paris.) 

„ trident and prow. (Paris.) 

Weights 46'6 to 48. 

C. Head of Hera, r., wearing stephane. 

fiVr.—ZAMIIIN. Forepart of galley, 1,; to r., W; 
above, trident. (Whit^l.) Wt. 20. 
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6. Obv .—As last. 

Rgv. —ZAMIUN. Forepart of galley, 1.; on it, peaeoek; 
above, trident. (B.M.) At. Wt, 22*7. PI. IV. 6. 

7. Obv .—Head of Hera, r., wearing stephano. 

Bev. —XAMIflN. Forepart of galley, r.‘ (Paris.) AR. 

Wt. 9-8. Pl.IV. 0. 

The standard of these pieces is clearly the same as was 
in use for the Cistophoric coins, at this period extensively 
circulating in Asia. Mr. Head conjectures (Coinage of 
Ephesus, p. 61) the Cistophori to have been 6rst issued 
under Eumenes II. of Pergamon about b.g. 160, and there 
can be little doubt that he is approximately right. The 
issue of Cistophori took place in the chief cities of the Per- 
gamene dominions, but not, so far as we know, at Samos. 
As an island Samos would be less closely dependent on 
the rulers of Pergamon, and retain at least some show of 
autonomy ; it need not, therefore, surprise us to 6nd that 
in her case the autonomous typos persist, the weight of the 
coins only being altered to suit that of the pieces current 
on the mainland. Ho. 4 is a Cistophoric drachm. Nos. 6 
and 6 bemidraohms, Nd. 7 perhaps on obol, but i^ore pro> 
bably a trihemiobol, the fourth of a drachm. 

The copper of our period is determined by its style; 
the head of Hera which it bears nearly i*e8embling that 
on the silver coins already described. Like the silver it 
bears no names of magistrates. 

8. Olt \—Hoad ofHora, r., woorieg stopbane. 

ZAMIflN. Lion’s scalp. 

(13.U.) m. -C. PI. IV. 7. 

0. Another. (B.M.) M. -46. PI. IV. 8. 

10. Obv .—Head of Hera, facing. 

• ifer.—ZAMIXIN. Forepart of galley, r. 

^B.M.) S:, *6. PI. IV. 9. 
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11. 0^.—Forepart of galUy, K 

IUd. —XAMIHN. Forepart of galley, r, 

(B.M.) -86. PI. IT. 10. 

12. Oh .—Forepart of galley, r. 

—ZAMIHN. Forepart of galley, I.; below, tride&t. 

(B.M.) M. -4. 

Variety of reverse: on galley, peaeoek. (B.M.) 

18. Obo. —Lion’s scalp. 

Rev. —XAMIAN. Forepart of ball, r.; below, mono- 
grams. (Imhoof.) M. -8. PI. IV. 11. 


Period VIII.—a.a 129—20. 

During the whole of this time, with ono brief interval, 
Samos was a ^rt of the Homan province of Asia. The 
interval occurred in the time, of Hithradates the Great, 
King of Pontus. Ho gained possession of all Ionia, and 
of Samos also; and for accepting his liberation the people 
of Samos probably paid dearly, like the other cities of 
Asia, which were sternly punished by the victorious 
Sulla. But apart from Homan punishment the Samians 
at this time suiTered severely enough. The island was 
captured by pirates,*^ at that time very strong on the 
Oilician coast, and the temple of Hera despoiled and 
destroyed. What had escaped the pirates became the 
prey of Verres, who robbed the island mercilessly. Q. 
Cicero, when Proconsul in b.c. 61—58, did what he could 
to revive the prosperity of the place, not only by dis- 
pensing even-handed justice, but by favouring commerce 
and aiding the city to pay its debts. 

There are certainly no silver coins of Samos of the 
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period, and apparently no copper. It is, however, poe- 
eible that some of the money described under the next 
head may have been issued at this time, for the pro¬ 
consular coinage of Asia was of silver.; and it is not un¬ 
likely that the various cities may have been allowed, 
as so usually in Imperial times, to issue their own civic 
copper. 


PsRioi) IX.— Impkrial Ttmbs. 

Augustus having occasion in B.c. 21 and 20 to spend 
the winter at Samos, restored freedom to the state, a 
freedom which lasted, at least in name, till the time of 
Vespasian, a.d. 70.^^ But it does not seem that the 
freedom was very real, as we possess coins with the 
imperial efBgy from tho time of Augustus downwards, by 
the side of the autonomous coins, which is not the cose at 
Athens, Termessus, and other cities which enjoyed more 
solid privileges. It is asserted by Ross that Samos re¬ 
ceived a Roman colony in the time of Vespasian. The 
authority for this statement is an inscription, which this 
writer publishes,containing a list of Samian »'<uxotai of 
Roman times. This document is remarkably confused; 
the list does not follow the regular order of time, 
but the i'«Mro<at of various years are jotted down in it 
apparently without sequence or method. These years are 
usually reckoned from tho battle of Actium, which is 
termed tho victory of Csesar or of Augustus. Bating 
from this era the magistrates are of years 7, 18, 29, 30, 


Eusebius, Chron., under 01. CXC. and COXn. 
“* jtwer. No. 191. 
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41, 42, 44, and 103. There is, however, intercalated in 
gmaller characters a list of vccmroZat of the fourth year of 
the colony, L. A. THC KOAXINIAC. Supposing tho 
year thus indicated to follow close on those already set 
down, the last of which (103) corresponds to a.i>. 72, it 
would look as if there were a Boman colony established in 
Samos about the beginning of the reign of Vespasian, 
when, as already stated, the freedom of Samos was taken 
away. But there is not in history or in numismatics a 
particle of evidence to confirm this isolated inscription. 
The coins of the cities which become Boman colonies are 
insoribod in the Latin character, and are always of a 
different appearance from those of cities which remain 
Greek. We can scarcely consider that the inscription of 
Boss is strong enough evidence to overthrow that which 
stands on the other side. After a.d. 70 Samos became a 
Roman province. 

We begin our list of the coins of Samos of Roman 
times with the earliest, which may, ^as already stated, 
belong to the eighth period:— 

1. Obv .—Forepart of bull, r. 

Ifiv. —ZAMtflN. Forepart of galley, r. 

(B.M.) JE. *55. PI. IV. 12. 

2. Ofrr.—Head of Hera, r., wearing stephane. 

—ZAMIXIN. Peacock, r.; behind, 

(B.M.) M. -65. PL IV. 18. 

The following seem from the style of their reverses, 
which are closely like those of the coins of Augustus and 
his immediate successors, to belong to the early Imperial 
period 
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8. Obv. —Hesd of Hera, r. 

Rev. —ZAMIXIN. Peacock, r., standinK on caducous, 
sceptre over shoulder; in field, 

(B.M.) M, -75. PI. IV. 14, 

Varieties: in field, ^ S', ^ ^E. &c. (B.M.) 

4. Obv. —HPH. Hera Sarnia, r. 

—Peacock, r. (Imhoof.) *6. 

6. Obv. —HPHC. Peacock, r.; in front, plant. 

Rev. —CAMlUlN. Ancceus. standing 1., clad in cblamys, 
holds trident. (B.M.) *65. PI. IV. 15. 

Varied of oir.—HPHC. Peacock, I. (B.M.) 

G. Obv. —ANKAIOC (sic). Aneasus, 1., holds trident. 

iicv,— CAM IAN. Peacock, r., scepU'o over shouldur. 

(B.M.) m. -05. PI. IV, 16. 

7. Obo. —As lost, inscription obscure. 

Rev. —AC. Two prows of galleys. 

XII. (B.M.) AS. -C. Wt. 48-5. Pi. IV. 17. 

8. Obv. —^Forepart of galley, 1. 

Rev. — ZAMIAN. Hera Sarnia, r. 

(B.M.) M. -7. PI. rV. 18. 

Variety of obc. —Forepart of galley, r. (B.M.) 

Tho inscription on No. 7 A C XII is remarkable. "We 
may compare the XII on a Syracusan coin, which also 
has a Greek le^nd. We should naturally interpret it as 
meaning twelve asses or assaria. But there is no pro- 
cedent for an assariou of so light weight. The single 
assarion of Chios, even at a far later period, weighs 
more than the present coin. And the Koman as of 
this time is even heavier. Nor can the inscription well 
stand for one-twelfth of an as, the Homan uncio, for this 

vor.. II. TIItRI) SERIFS. N N 
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would give an as of tlxe excessive weight of 582 grains. 
Perhaps the true reading of the inscription may be XPI 
or XH, but wo must wait for other specimens before 
deciding. 

The following pieces must be given, in view of style 
and epigraphy, to a still later period, that of the family of 
Soverus and their successors. It is by no means rare to 
find cities thus issuing autonomous coins in the Imperial 
period, and contemporaneously with other pieces bearing 
the heads of Emperors. 

9. Olm .—Forepart of galley, r., in wreath. 

R«v .—CAMiUlN. Nymph, r., holding vessel. 

(B.M.) -66. PI. IV. 19. 

This type recurs in the Imperial series, when it is dis> 
cussed. See below, No. 17. 

10. Obv .—Forepart of galley, r. 

Rev .—CAMIHN. Bearded Term facing. 

(B.M.) M. -56. PI rV. 20. 

The scale of these coins is so small that we cannot 
determine whether the Term is of Dionysiac character or 
not. 


InrEuiAL Coins. 

The Imperial coins of Samos stretch in a continuous 
series from Augustus to G-allienus. 3Iany of them are 
interesting as illostrating local myths. We will disregard, 
in discussing them, exact order of date, and arrange them 
in groups as may be convenient. Those which recur in 
several difibront reigns in precisely similar form may be 
presumed to be copies of statues in the Uermum or else- 
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where in Samos. We are thus offered a considerable field 
of archsDological research, into which, however, we can 
scarcely enter, for the limits of our space compel us to dis¬ 
miss the Imperial coins more rapidly than we could wish. 
Our first group is connected with the Hera of Samos and her 
worship. As to the figure of the goddess herself we have 
already spoken : the only important innovation which 
marks her form in Imperial times is that she sometimes 
grasps in each hand a patera, which is in Asia and Libya 
a well-known symbol of dominion, and of the receipt 
rather than the offering of worship. Zeus at Gyrene, 
Pallas at Side, and many other great city-deities carry a 
patera in their hand on coins of various periods. 

1. CAMIIIN. Hera Sarnia, r., iu front of her, prow of 

galley. Tiberias. (Imhoof.) PI. V. 1. 

2. CAMIXIN. Hora Sarnia, 1. 

Domitian. (Paris.) PI. V. 2. 

&• ZAMIXIN. Hora Sarnia, r. 

CaiuB. (Wigan.) PI. V. 8. 

(A common type antil the time of the Antonines.) 

^ 4. CAMIXIN. Hera Sarnia, facing, beeide her, Nomosis 
veiled. 

Qallionas. (B.M.) PI. V. 4. Gommodaa, Ac. 

5. CAM1X2N. Nemesis, veiled; a wheel at her feet. 

Etruscilla, Valorian. 

6. XA[MtnN]. Peacock, r.; behind it, sceptre. 

Augustus. (B.M.) PI. V. 5. Agrippina, jon. 

7. ZAMIXIN. Two peacocks facing each other. 

Domitian. (Mionnet, Siippl.) 


Above, under Principal Types. 
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8. CAMIHN. Tyche or Fortune of Snmos, 1., turrated; 

bolds in one hand figure of Hera Samia, in the 
other» comueopiae. 

Triyan Decioe. (B,M.) PI. V. 6. Gallienus. 

0. ZAMIHN. Hera Saniia, facing. 

Comroodns, Caracalla, and later. 

10. XAMIfIN. Hera Sarnia, facing, in ietraatyle temple. 

Homitian. (B-M.) PI. V. 7. Caracalla, 

11. XAMinN. Hera Sarnia, facing, between peacocks. 

Caracalla, blacrinns. 

12. CAMIX2N. Two naked children sealed foee to face, 

playing with astragali, between them Hera Sarnia. 

Valerian the Younger. (B.M.) PI. V. 8. Caracalla. 

18.*XAMinN. Forepart of galley, Sa/jafm. 

Domitian. (B.M.) 

14. CAMlilN nPHTUN IHNIAC. Nemesis and Hera 
gamia, facing. 

aaUienns. (B.M.) PL V. 9. 

The aboTo types, though numerous, do not contain much 
that is peculiar or distinctive. Ho. 1 proves that prows 
of successful ships were dedicated in the Hei'soum. The 
Nemesis of No. 4 is very different from the austero god¬ 
dess of Greek pooti 7 who rules over the very gods; and 
even the Neraesis*Aphrodite of the Athenians, whose 
statue stood at Kbamnus. She should, perhaps, luthor be 
termed Adrosteiu, Adrasteia being a deity who was much 
worshipped in Mysia and Phrygia, and closely connected 
with the worship of Oybele. At Smyrna we find on the 
coins two Nemeses, who are closely connected with the 
worship of Mater Sipyleno, the local form of Cybelo, and 
sometimes appear in a chariot drawn by griffins. They 
are doubtless Asiatic goddesses remoulded and made 
symboliuul by Greek artistic fancy. The Nemesis of 
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Sttinos is of similar character. The only attribute really 
bclougiug to the Greek Nemesis which accompanies her 
figure is the wheel which sometimes appears at her feet 
(see No. 5j) and which may be of solar origin, though in 
later times turned to moral account. She is closely veiled, 
and looks indeed almost like Uora herself. Probably she, 
like the Samian Artemis Parthenia, is really representative 
of the same deity as the Samian Hera, a shadow or double 
of the great local goddess. No. 12 is a type which recurs 
at Ephesus under Gets, the only variety being that there 
the goddess in the background is, as is natural, Artemis 
Ephesia in place of Hera. The meaning of it is not easy 
to discern. We might perhaps bo inclined to see in it 
only a copy of some noted groups of 'AoT^yaX<ioKr<« pre¬ 
served in the temples of Ephesus and of Samos, such 
groups as that by Polyoleitus of which Pliny speaks in 
terms of very high praise.I should almost be inclined, 
however, to atti'ibute to it a religious meaning. We know 
that in certain temples of antiquity oracles by throw of 
dice wore usual,^** especially in the temple of Athene 
Sciras in Attica, and it is no uncommon thing to find on 
vases pictures of warriors casting astragali sometimes for 
an omen of their fate, in the presence of a deity, some- 
times in mero gambling.^^ There is a difiPercnce no 
doubt whether the astragali used os dice are thrown by 
warriors with a serious purpose, or by children, and the 
religious purpose seems in the latter case more problem¬ 
atic ; it is, however, possible that children may have been 


N«t. Hist.t 1CX3UV. 55. 

So Schol. Piod., Pyth. iv. 887, ral iy roU UpoU iarpAynkoi 
K€iyTai, oTv Sio/AOi^c^rai fidXXovr€^. 

Instances coilcctod l»y Wolckor, Altr Dtiikin., iii. 1. 
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employed, as more innocent than adults, in throwing lots 
for oracles. The Tyche of Samos who appears on Ko. 8 
bcariog a simulacrum of Hera is doubtless from a statue. 
Following the example of the people of Antioch, who hod 
a statue of their city m^e by Eutychides, the cities of 
Asia had themselves embodied by sculptors in female 
forms who each held an appropriate object in her hand, 
either the deity of the city or a temple or a symbol. 
These allegorical figures play the same part in late Ghreek 
art that the deities of cities themselves play in earlier 
art, on votive monuments, for instance, and at the head of 
honorary decrees. The Tyche of Samos is of a very 
ordinary type, and when she appears, as in No. 32 below, 
without the simulacrum in her hand, does not differ from 
the ordinary Roman Fortune. 

The inscription of No. 14 is noteworthy. Honorary 
titles such as fAtyivrrj and fi7frp6iro\it were eagerly 

claimed by the Greek cities of Asia Minor, who quarrelled 
among thcmselvea for exclusive use of them, though 
they were mere names, the shadow of an ass, as Dio 
Chrysostom calls them. The particular title vpiorij ’luKtas 
was specially claimed by three cities, Pergamon, Ephesus, 
and Smyrna, and appears on the late Imperial coins of all 
those cities. Not only did these three cities dispute the 
precedence among themselves, but even referred the 
weighty question to Home; and among the inscriptions 
bi-ought from Ephesus by Mr. Wood**® is a very amusing 
Imperial rescript on the subject. It is by Antoninus 
Pius, and is a model of tact and sense. Evidently the 
Ephesians had complained to him that the Smymseans 


Inscr. from Odeum, No. 2, in Appendix to Wood’s Dit- 
eoreriea ut J^'phasiu. 
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did not address them by their proper title; the Emperor 
expresses his conviction that the omission was purely 
occidental and would not be repeated. The claim of 
Samos to the title was later and less strong than that of 
the three great cities already mentioned. It seems only 
to have been made in the reigns of Q-ordian III., Trajan 
Decius, and Gallienus, in the drat of which reigns we may 
suppose either that Samos increased in prosperity, or, 
what is more probable, that her rivals on the mainland 
were beginning to sufier from Gothic incursions. 

The following coins of Perinthus must be here cited : 

riEPINSinN* Hera Sarnia,r., on prow. 

Nero. (B.M.) PL V. 14. 

HPA riEPINSlIZN. Hera Sarnia, I. Octavia. 

(Fox, Vned. or rar« Oreek coim, suppl. plate, No. 7.) 

The former of these coins may be, as Overbeck 
suggests, an aphidryma or copy of a statue on a sculptured 
prow preserved at Perinthus. Or the prow may bo 
merely symbolical, to show that the goddess came to 
Perinthus by sea with Samian colonists. The testimony 
of the second is valuable and unequivocal, showing that 
the Perinthians not only adopted the Hera of Samos, but 
considered her as their own. 

We must mention here an error which has arisen from 
a misreading of Patin. It is stated by Eckbel and 
Mionnet that there is on a coin a Samian goddess called 
MHNH. The coin is said by Putin to read thus ;— 


Kunstmythol., iii. 15. 
ilioM. Imp. Horn. Num., p. 68. 
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Oiw.—GEON CYNKAHTON. Mal« head. (Augostas.) 

MHNH CAMIHN. Head, r., wearing turretod 
crown. (Livia.) 

This, however, is a mere misreading of a common coin 
of Pergamon:— 

06i>.—OEON CYNKAHTON. Head of the Senate. 

iZer.—OEAN PIl MHN- Head of Roma. M. 76. 

the letters CANPH being read as CAMIX2, and the 
point at the end of MHN* taken for another letter. 

N'ext in interest to the types having reference to Hera 
come those representing Pythagoras, who is stated by 
Isocrates, Pliny, and other writera to have been born in 
Samos, and is sa'd by Strabo to have quitted the island 
when Polycrates became its tyrant. 

15. nVGArOPHC CAMinN. Pythagoras seated, 1., 

tonches with wand globe on top of column; in 
his other hand sceptre. 

Trajan Decius. (B.M.) PI. V. 10. Julia Mamma. 

16. CAMIHN. P 3 rthagoras standiug, 1., touches wiUi wand 

globe on top of column. ■ 

Commodos. (Brera.) PI. V. 11. 

The globe which Pythagoras touches is rather celestial 
than terrestrial; Atlas is often represented as bearing such 
a globe, with the constellations figured upon it. That 
Pythagoras was looked on in later times as an astronomer 
is not surprising; he is said to have learned the science 
of astronomy from the Chaldeans and to have mode great 
discoveriea^^^ Globes were favourite instruments of tho 
astronomers of Alexandria; Archimedes in particular is 


P. 638. 


Pliny, ii. 8. 
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said to have made some of extremely iogeaiious construe* 
tiou. Perhaps too the die*cutter may have known somo* 
thing of the tenets of Pythagoras; the Pythagoreans 
regarded the universe as a sphere, and made measure the 
essence of things. It may be doubted whether on our 
coin the sage is measuring or delivering a discourse 
illustrated by globes. 

17. CAMIIIN. Nymph, r., holds in both hands a basin or 

shell. 

Tr^'an Deeios. (Paris.) PI. Y. 12. EtrusciUa. 

This figure is described by Kionnot as Venus holding 
a mirror; but be is clearly wrong. It seems copied from 
some statue, as it recurs both on autonomous and Imperial 
coins, and in various scales. Which among the local 
nymplis it may represent is uncertain ; perhaps it may be 
Sarnia, daughter of Moeander, and so a river-nymph, 
whom Aucasus wedded. 

18. CAMIIIN. Hunter, r., spearing wild boar. 

Cai-Acalla. (D M.) PI. VI. 1. Mamisa. 

In other specimens a dog acoomponieB the hunter. 

10. CAMIXIN. Warrior, r., wearing helmet, slaying a 
figure clad as an Amazon; behind him tree. 

GalUenus. (Paris.) PI. VI. 2. 

20. CAMIflN. Male figure running, r., holding shield, his 
foot on ft prow. 

Julia Mamma. (B.M.) PI. VI. 8. Alexander Sovenis, &c. 

These three types seem to refer to tho stories of the 
Ionian colonization. Tho hunter on No. 18 is i»ot, as wo 
might at first fancy, Mcleugor. We find an identical 
typo at Ephesus, which shows that tho hero depicted is 
tho colonizer alike of Samos and Ephesus, Androclus, a 

VOL. II. THIRD SEKIliS. O » 
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younger son of Codms, who led the Athenian colonista to 
the two places. He is said in the legend to have been 
directed where to build Ephesus by an oracle which 
bode him found a city where he met a boar; and a boar 
met him and was slain by him on the ridge where Ephesus 
afterwards stood. A frequent type of the coins of Ephesus 
is a boar pierced by a spear, and a coin of Antinoos in the 
British IXuseum has the following reverse:—€<t>€CinN 
ANAPOKAOC, Androclus walking r., a spear over his 
shoulder and in his hand the head of a boar; a tree be¬ 
hind him. Hionnet also mentions an Ephesian coin 
which bears the name of Androclns, and the figure of the 
hero attacking a boar:—a t 3 rpe which proves to demon¬ 
stration that our attribution is correct. 

No. 19 may record another exploit of Androclos. The 
figure which is being slain on this coin may be either male 
or female. The dress is that of the Amazons, and if the 
figure be female we may note that the Ionian shore was 
the home of the legend of the Amazons, and Androclus 
may, like Heracles, and Theseus, and Achilles, have been 
represented in legend as fighting against them. If the 
figure, however, be male, it may stand for a Carian chief; 
for the Oarions and Leleges ofiPered stout opposition to tho 
Athenian settlers. The Amazonian dross, which would ill 
suit a Greek warrior, would very probably be transferred 
from the Amazons to their rivals and successors, the Carions; 
and this interpretation is strongly confirmed by tho next 
coin, which shows us an aimed figure running to his ship, 
wlio seems certainly not to be an Amazon, although dressed 
in a thoroughly Amazonian chiton leaving one shoulder 
hare; but tho shield is circular, not lunar, and the breast 
clearly male. Onr hero on No. 20 seems fo be fljnng in 
terror from some enemy, and escaping from him into a 
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ship. He is probably one of the Carian cMefs expelled 
from the district by tho Greeks. The Oorians were great 
in ships; like the Amazons themselves, for on the coins of 
Smyrna which have as type an Amazon there is often a 
ship in the background. 

21. CAMIflN. Female figure clad in short chiton, advanc¬ 

ing, I., holds wreath and palm. 

Gordian III. (D.M.) PI. VI. 6. Coinmodas, Coracalla, &o. 

This figure has been variously described by numis¬ 
matists as Artemis, an athlete, &c. But it is clearly 
female, and as clearly connected with some athletio 
victory. 1 conjecture it to be Hcreca, the impersonation 
of the chief games of the island, who naturally wears a 
girt-up chiton like Artemis, and holds in her hands the 
rewai'ds of the victors. Similarly Olympia appears on 
coins of Elis, Actia on those of Nicopolis, &o., and one 
might cite many instances in sculpture. The attitude of 
the figure is rather that of one who gives than of one who 
receives a wreath ; so that we cannot suppose it to stand 
for a victorious female athlete, even if such there were at 
Samos, which we may well doubt, in spite of the existence 
of races of girls at the Herssa in Olympia. 

22. CAMH2N. Kiver-god reclining, 1., holds reed and cor¬ 

nucopia). 

Alexander Severos. (B.M.) PI. VI. IS. Hadrian, Commo- 

dus, &c. 

We might have supposed the river hero represented to 
he Mccondor, father of Sarnia, but for the following 

28. IMBPACOC CAMIHN. Biver-god reclining, 1. 

(Waddjngton.) Trajan. 

The Imbrasus is scarcely a river, rather a torrent; but 
it was made famous by the birth of Hera on its banks. 
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24. CAMtnN. Naked male figure, r., hurling stone at 
serpent. 

GaUienus. (Paris.) FI. VI. 6. Gordian III. 

This scene probably represents the slaying of tbe 
serpent by Cadmus at Thebes. Cadmus woa brother of 
Europa, vrhom he is said to have sought before his 
journey to Thebes at Thera and Khodes, and other islands 
of the .^gean; his myth may well therefore have found 
a home in Samos. We have a repi'esentation of the same 
scene pn late coins of Tyro; only there Cadmus wears a 
chlamys. On the present coin he is naked; but the art 
of the piece is so wretched that this need not surprise us. 

26. CAMljQN. Heracles facing, holds in r. club, in L bow 
and arrow, lion’s skin on shoulder. 

PbiUp the Elder. (B.hl.) PI VI. 18. GaUienus. 

This type, being identical on the coins of Philip and 
GaUienus, is probably taken from a statue. In that case 
it must probably be a copy of the colossal statuo of 
Heracles erected by Myron at Samos, and placed on the 
some base with figm-es of Zeus and Athone.^^ This 
statue was removed to Home by Mark Antony, but 
restored to the island by Augustus. Our coin is so rudo 
that it is hard to say whether we can trace in it an 3 rthiDg 
of Myronic style, though there is something of archaism 
in the pose; it is also noteworthy that the head of 
Heracles is distinctly bearded. 

26. CAMIXIN. Heracles and ApoUo eontendiag for the 
tripod. 

Goounodus. (Paris.) PI. VI. 10. Macrinus. 


Strabo, p. 687. 
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There are few Ileracleiaa types at Samos; but that the 
hero was much honoured in the island, and even regJtrded 
os (tecist, is shown by the following piece of Ferinthus 

Obv. — IflNXlN TON KTIQTHN. Head of Heracles, r., 
lanr. 

ijtfi-.— nEPINeiflN AlC NEHKOPnN. Club. 

(B.M.) PI. V. 13. 

We next reach several mythological types which do 
not embody local legends, and therefore do not impera¬ 
tively require comment. 

iS7. CAMif^N. Poseidon and Zeus, both facing. 

Commodus. (Paris.) PI. Yl 7. 

28. CAMIflN. Hygiola, Asclopius, and Atys. 

Trajan Deoius. (PoriH.) PI. Yl. 12. 

The substitution of Atys for Telcsphorus is noteworthy. 
It may, however, be a mere mistake of the dio-outter. 

29. CAMIHN. Goat, r. Tnyan Heoins. 

This animal belongs no doubt to the cult of Hermes. 

30. CAMtIIN. Ares and Aphrodite facing one another. 

Philip the Elder. (Paris.) 

The worship of Arcs may have been acquired in Thrace, 
or introduced by the Byzantine settlers imported by 
SylosoD. 

31. CAMIXIN. Apollo holding arrow and bow. 

Caracalla. (Yaillant.) 

32. CAMIHN. Fortuua, 1. (The Twx>? of the island.) 

Elagabains, Gordian HI., &o. 
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88. CAMli^N. Two femalo figures, facing the spectator; 

one raises her hand; the other holds on her arm 
a child who wears modios, and carries comu- 
eopise. Trajan Decius. (B.M.) PI. VI. 9. 

This type recurs under Valerian, and there are several 
varieties of it. On the coin in our plate both the female 
figures are closely veiled, on one in the French Collection 
neither is veiled, but she to the* left wears a stephano. 
On a coin of Valerian in the French Collection, she who 
hojds the child appears to hold a rudder, and is so de¬ 
scribed by Mionnet (No. 296); but this is doubtful. No 
better explanation suggests itself than that the infant is 
Horpocrates, and the figure carrying him Isis; the resem¬ 
blance, however, of her drapery to that of Nemesis is 
striking. The remaining figure is doubtful; it may 
perhaps be Hera. 

Most of the remaining types refer to the exploits of 
Emperors. These I will pass by, with the exception of 
a few. 

64. CAMinN. Mole figure facing in military dress, laureate, 
bolds patera and sceptre; behind him, galley. 
Philip the Elder. (Paris.) PI. VI. 4. 

85. nPHTON inNIAC CAMIflN. Male figure, I., on 
horseback; in front of him Sarapis extending his 
r. arm, and holding sceptre in 1. band. 

I^jan Deeius. (Paris.) 

The male figure of No. 64 seems to be the Emperor 
Philip, or his son ; and the ship in the background may 
show that ho landed at Samos, perhaps to pay his respects 
to the great goddess. The figure on horseback of the 
next coin is the Emperor Becius; but Sarapis who greets 
him is not a local Samian deity. 
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86. CAMIHN. Male figore clad in toga, advanciog 1.; holds 
in r. hand staff or roll. 

Philip the Younger. (Paris.) PI. VI. 8. Trajan Dccius. 

This tjpo soems unexplained. The figure is that of a 
youth with bare head. Had it occurred on coins of 
young Philip only, we should have supposed it to represent 
him, perhaps as a visitor to the island; but the subse¬ 
quent recurrence under Deoius seems to forbid such 
interpretation, unless we can suppose that an old reverse 
die was carelessly used. 

The last coin we shall cite records a monetary alliance 
between Samos and Alexandria. 

87. Oire..— AVT KAI M ANT rOPAJANOC. Head of 
Gordian III., lanr. 

iiriJ.—CAMinN KAI AACEANAPeXlN OM- 
ONOIA. Isis, standing, holding in her two 
hands a spread saih (Paris.) 


Monetary Maoisthatbs. 


The following is a list of magistrates* names on Samian 
coins, with statement of the period to which they belong, 
and the motal in which they striho. The names APTh 
nOYZ, KAYZIOZ, PEAYZIOZ. and PArPflN are 
not in Pape*8 Dictionary, new edition. 


A. Period, 

APIZTHIAA[Z. IV. JR. 

APTIPOYZ. 

AM4»I. 

AAEHHZ V. JR. 

A]ZKAHPIAAH[Z. „ 
AirYPTOZ. V. M. 

APIZTOMA[XOZ. „ 
APZr 

AAYPHTOZ. 


8. VeHod, 

BATIZ. ? m. 

BATTOZ. V. JR. M. 

A. 

AHMHTPIOZ IV. M. 
ANTIA. 
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E. 

Period. 

EPIKPATHZ 

IV. SL 

AXEAHIO. 

EPirENHZ. 

V. 

EPMOAIKOZ. V. 

JR. M. 

EYBOYAOZ. 

V. M. 

EKATAIOZ. 

»» 

H. 

HmZIANAS. 

IV. M. 

HPIOZ 

n 

HPOAOTOZ. 

V. JR. 

o. 

GEOKAHZ. 

V. M. 

OEOMNHZT[OZ. 


GEOAUPOZ. 

1 . 

lEPnN. 

»» 

V. M. 

K. 

KAIPNEIOZ. 

rv. JR. 

KAYZIOZ. 

V. 

KAEITOHN. 

ff 

A. 

AHZIANAE. ? 

IV. JR. 

AEXIZ. 

It 

AOXITHZ. 

», 

AEPTITNHZ. 

II 

AEONTIZKOZ. 

V. JR. 

M. 

MHTP04»niM. 

V. SI. 

MEAAN[ 

tt 

MIKIHN. 

V. M. 

MHTPOAnP[OZ. 

tt 


N. Pei'twl. 

NANIXKOZ. V. M. 

n. 

PYOArOPHI. IV. M. 

ppnxHz. 

PEIZIZTPATOZ. V. JR. 


PAPJZ. V, iE. 

PEAYXIOZ. 

PArPHN. 

Z. 

ZIMOZ- V. M. 

ZTPATn[N. 

ZHTAZ. 

T. 

TAYPEAZ. V. M. 

TIIMOKAHZ. V. M. 

TIMOKPirrOZ. 

4 >. 

oPAzrnp. IV. JR. 

♦lATHZ. V. 

♦lAOZENCOZ. 
<HAnTAZ. 

X. 

XAPHM[ V. M. 

Ineerti, 

]ENNAIOZ. V. M. 

... BIAAAZ. 


This list must be admitted to be Tory disappointing. 
Not only is tho total number of magistrates’ names, 
fifty-six, very small com^xircd with the number which cun 
bo found on coins of other states of Asia Minor, notably 
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Ephesus, but even of the names which we have, not much 
can be made. 

In the first place it is most extraordinary that only in 
two instances, those of Battus and of Hermodicus (EPMO 
on copper], do we find names common to silver and copper 
money. As it is most unlikely that difibrent magistrates 
issued the coins in different metals, this seems to show 
how imperfect is our list. 

Ag^, very few of the names on coins appear in 
Samian inscriptions.”® I have only observed the follow¬ 
ing two instances in which it is likely that the same 
person who minted coins is mentioned in inscriptions. 
BATTOZ moves a decree to confer honours on a 
Sidoman named Metrodorus for favours shown to the 
Samians during their exile. Ho is not stated to have 
been a magistrate, and the name is a common one, but he 
may well have been the Battus of our fifth period. 
OEOMNHZTOZ is one of the Samian Prytones moii- 
tioned in the Rhodian judgment”® on the dispute lietween 
Samos and Priene, a document of the middle of the third 
century. He is very probably identical with the mone¬ 
tary magistrate of our fifth {leriod. Other names are 
common to inscriptions and coins, but introduced in the 
former in a connection, or at a period, which makes it 
unlikely that they are the issuers of our coins. Thus 
ArKAHniAAHS, OEOAUPOZ, OEOKAHZ, AEON- 
TI3EKOZ, and MHTPOAI2POX all issued coins in our 
fifth period, u.c. 322—205. Asclepiades is the name of 
a Samian envoy late in the second century,”® Thcodorus 

"* Of these there is a full list in G. Cuiiius' Intchriften und 
Stiulien eur Oe»chvhlt von 8amo». 

»” C. /. 2256, Curtfus, No. 12. 

Lebos and WaddiugtOD,No. 169. In the 6*. /., 2905, 5 E, 
this name is misread os Thcodorus. Curtius, No. 19. 
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of a Samian Demiurgus in Homan times,'*® Theocles of 
an Arobon at Samos at the period of Athenian posses¬ 
sion,'*' while Leontiscus and Metrodorus are citizens of 
Ephesus and Sidon, who were benefactors of Samians 
during the exile.'** *** It is quite likely that Samians in 
their gratitude named their children after these friends, 
and the children may have become monetary magistrates; 
but this is a more conjecture. So, too, when we find the 
name of Molpus, son of Pytbogores, in an inscription of 
the end of the fourth century,'** it is easy to suppose him 
a son of the Pythagores who struck money in the period 
before B.a 365. But on so slight foundations as these we 
cannot attempt to build. 

The eponymous magistrate of Samos was, in Homan 
times at least, the Demiurgus.'*^ We hear frequently of 
Prytanes, and on one occasion the board of Prytnnes 
seems to have consisted of five members; '** but of course 
we cannot say that it did so always. It is suggested by 
the analogy of the Ephesian coinage that the monetary 
magistrate at Samoa was probably one of the board of 
Prytanes. This was indeed the uaual custom in Ionian 
cities, and can be shown to have prevailed elsewhere also, 
os at Corcyra. This probability is to some extent con¬ 
firmed by the fact just cited, that Tbeonmestus was one 
of the Prytanes, and did issue coin. Of course little 
could be made of a detached instance like this, in the 
absence of inherent probabilities; but as it precisely con¬ 
firms the view we had most reason to accept, it may be 
allowed as an additional reason for maintaining .that 

Percy Gardner. 


** Lebas, No. 202. 

Cni-tius, Nos. 10. 12. 

*** Lcl>a«, No. 202. 


*** Cmilos, No. C. 
Cartius, No. 8. 
Lcbfts. No. 189. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE PAPER ON THE DATES FOtTND 
ON HINDU KABUL COINS. 

SiKCS the ftbove paper was in print I have bad the ad¬ 
vantage of conversing with Professors Oldenberg and 
Jacobi, and find that they both attach more value than 
has been allowed in my argument, to the astronomical 
evidence cited by General Cunningham. Professor Jaedbi 
has himself recalculated the tables which General Cunning¬ 
ham received from Pandit B&pu D^va Shastri, and con* 
aiders them to be correct. He, however, pointed out to 
me that, according to these tables, the year 190 a.i>. will 
suit the dates given by General Cunningham quite as well 
os 167 A.D., which General Cunningham has adopted as 
the commonceraent of the Gupta era. 

On examining this point more closely, 1 find that, as a 
matter of fact, the year 190 suits far better, agreeing 
exactly with thi'ee out of the five dates given, and in the 
other two the .differences con be cori'ected by supposing a 
slight and very probable error. 

General Cunningham^s argument is founded on the otn- 
ploymont in certain cases of dates in the Gupta era, 
with dates also in tho Vrihospaii or Jovian cycle, in which 
the years are named after -the twelve months of the 
Hindu year, but ibe name of one of the months is dropped 
every eighly-aixth year in order to make tho ct/ch years 
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accord with the actual years of Jupiter^a rerolutious. 
B&pu D4va Shistri has given a table of the Vrihaspoti 
era rendered into years of the Christian era, which General 
Cunningham has quoted in vol. z. of the ^‘Archseological 
Survey Report;’’ and the results of applying this to the 
datee of five inscriptions quoted, according to the two 
dates 167 a.d. and 190 a.i>. respectively, will be now given. 

There is a sizth inscription which, though not giving 
the Jovian date, gives the day of the week. General 
Cunningham relies much on this date, which will also bo 
tested. 

The dates of the inscriptions will be found at pp. 9 to 16 
of vol. ix. of the “ Arcbajological Survey of India,” and 
these, according to the initial year 167 a.d., come out as 
follows:— 

I. 156. Maha Vaisikh, 166 + 167 a.d. = 828 a.d. (B^u 

Deva gives Jyestha). 

n. 178.* M&ha Aswayuja, 178 + 167 a.d. = 840 a.d. (B. D. 
gives Eartik). 

in. 188. Maha Margasira, 188 + 167 a.d. = 866 a.d. (B. D. 
gives Margasira). 

IV. 101. Maha Chaitra, 191 + 167 a.d. = 858 a.d. (B. D. 

gives Vaisakh). 

V. 209. Maha Aswaytya, 209 + 167 a.d. s= 876 a.d. (B. D. 

gives Eartik.) 

That is, tho result tallies exactly only in the caso of 
No. III. inscription. With the initial date 190 a.d., how- 
over, tbo case is very different, ns will be seen below 

I. 166. Mnba Vais&kh, 166 + 190 a.d. = 846 a.o., which 
was Maha Vaisakh. 

II. 178. Mttha Aswayuja, 178 +190 a.d. = 868 a.d., which 

was Muha Aswayuja. 

III. 188. Mi'iha Margasira, 188 + 100 a.d. = 878 aj)., which 
was M5ba Vaisakh. 


• Thi.s date is 168 in tbo original plate, but, as Geu. Cnuning. 
hum l oiuts out, it is s palpable error for 178. 
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IV. 191. Maha ChiHxfX, 191 + 190 a.d. = 881 a.d., which 

was Maha Ch4itra. . 

V. 209. Maha Margasira, 209 + 190 a.d. = 899 a.d., which 

was M4ha Kartik. 

It will thus be seen that 167 a.d. gives only one date 
which exactly corresponds, two which are out by one 
year, and two wholly wrong. On the other hand, 190 a.d. 
gives three out of 6ve cases exactly right, and in the 
other two the dates ore only out by one year, in one in¬ 
stance a year in defect, in the other a year in advance, 
which might well he errors of a half-informed pandit 
dealing with an unusual subject. Perhaps, considering all 
the chances of error, this is ns close on approximation to 
astronomical precision as is to be expected in Indian 
dates. It may be said that an additional source of con¬ 
fusion has been pointed out to me by Professor Jac6bi, 
viz., that some writers count an era from the first day 
of what we should coll the first year, while others, using 
the same ero, consider the first day of the era to be the 
first after the first completed year. Again, the year may 
commence at various seasons, according to local custom, 
as in the case of the Vikramadityaera, which differs by six 
months according to northern or southern usage. 

The sixth date quoted by General Cunningham is that 
of the Budha Gupta inscription of the 165th era, at Eran. 
which is dated on Thursdayy the 12th day of Ashadho. 
According to the date of 167, Bdpd D6va Sh&stri brought 
out this date as a Fridtty, but General Cunningham, by 
applying another and more ancient mode of reckoning, 
brought out a correct result. Apparently, however, 
according to the method given in Prinsep’s* tables (Priu- 
sep, Fssayi, ed. Thomas, vol. ii., pp. 180, 181), the 12th 

* By these tables the date seems to bo Thursday, 17tb May, 
855 A.D. 
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AabadLa, 355 a.d. (165+190), Thunda^, and this too 
would agree with Bdpi^ Ddva’s results. 

Id four cases, therefore, if the lost calculation be correct 
190 A.D. giyes exactly the results required by the inscrip> 
tions, and in the remaining two the approximation is so 
close that it may be practically neglected, especially as the 
error is in defect in one instance and in excess in the 
other. 

Under these circumstances it may be better to take 
190 A.D. rather than 189 a.d. as the real commencement 
of the Gupta era. Deducting this from 319 a.d., the 
date of the Yalabhi era, it will give 129 of the Gupta era 
as the initial year of this last. If this be the date of 
Kumdra Gupta’s death, as has been suggested, then the 
coin dated 130, figured in vol. ix. of the ^'Archsco- 
logical Surrey Report,” pi. r., fig. 7, must be taken as a 
posthumous one, which may well be the case, for the legend 
resembles that found on the ruder coins already described 
as posthumous. As regards other dates, 190 a.d. will fit 
os well as 189 a.d. 

Mr. Burgess has, however, just informed me that the 
whole subject of the Jovian cycle is about to bo reviewed 
by Mr. Thibaut, of Benares, in the ** Indian Antiquary ” 
for the month of September, 1882. These remarks are 
therefore given only ** under reserve.” 

E. CuvB Baylby. 



NOTICES OF RECENT NUIIISM^TIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The 2tU»ehri/t fiir Niunismatik, Band. IX., Heft II., contains 
the follovring articles 

1. J. Friedlaender. On th4 weif/ht $tanHard of $arhj Suilian 
eoiiia ealJgd by Buockh tfu Eubo'ie. In this papor Ur. Fried¬ 
laender endeavours to show, in opposition to the recently 
expressed views of Ur. Imlxoof-Blamer {ilonat^mekt d. fi. 
Akad d. Wissensch, z. Berlin, June, 1881), that the earliest 
coins of the Clialoidian colonies in Sicily (Zancle, Naxos, 
Himera, Ao.), weighing 04 anil 16 grs., are in fact dinchms and 
obols of the Aeginotio stanilai-d (erroneously called by Boeckb 
the Enbo'io), and that Ur. Imboof-Blnmer—whom, however, he 
does not mention by name—is wrong in calling them thirds and 
eighteenths of the Attic toti-adracbm. These coins, Ur. Fried- 
loendor contends, ore, as a rule, too heavy to belong to the Attic 
(or EnboTo) standai'd. 

2. L. Biirohner. On Greek coim benrhvj the pnrtraiU of cele- 
hrttUd hisioricid -pencnutijes. In this article the writer has 
brought together as many as five-and-thirty individuab whose 
portraits ai'e to bo found on coins, chiefly Greek Imperial of 
Asiatic towns. 

3. A. von Ballot. CotUrihuthni to andent NiunUmatiea and 
Archaoloffy :— 


(a) A bronze figure of AiH)Uo,fr<yi}\, yaxoe, holding in his hand 
a round object, compared with a coin of Sinope shewing a 
similar figure of Apollo holding an oil-flask and lanrol-branch. 

(/J) A hroivse figure of .-ijiulU*, in the Carhrnhe Miwum, which 
Ur. von Rallot tibinks, on the analogy of a bronze medallion of 
M. Aurelins, Berliner M'unzcahinet, No. 1066), must have at one 
time bold in its hand the snake-entwined stall of Asklepios. 

(v) An archaic bronze he(ul, in the Berlin MxUeuci, found tn 
the ulandof Cyihera, and called hg Brttnn the hrtid of a youth. 
Ur. von Sallet compares with this head that of Aphrodite on 
archaic coins of Cnidus, and froni the great likeneas between 
them infers that the bronze bend is that of a stiituo of Aphro¬ 
dite which once stood in a temple in Cytbora. 
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The ynarhe of value on bronze euine of MeUipontian. In 
adoitioQ to those already known with the legend OBOAOX 
Mue. Cat. Ital., p. 259), smaller divisions reading TE 
and H El presamablylTcra/m^^pia and ■^fu.rtTapn]n6puji, are here 
engraved. 

(e) Come of BxfznnUnni.—The title BafftAeiJs as that of a 
Mayietrate m Roman Imjterial tiuite.—The (fo<le as uwffistratfs in 
Greek cities. The hitherto onoxpliutted legend Efll ’ BAC * 
AIMI • CEYHPOY on an Imperial coin of Byzantium is for 
tbo first time proved, by its occorrenoe in several inscriptions, 
to stand for ^aoikck. 

The fact that the gods Demeter, Dionysos, Nike, Tyche, and 
Doa Faustina frequently occur as magistrates on coins of 
Byzantium is shown to be not unprecedented in other to\vnB. 
Dr. von Sallet explains this curious custom by supposing that 
from time to time the chief magistrature fell to the turn of iho 
corporation of the priesthoods of tbo various divinities, and that 
the high-priest (or priestess, as the case might be) for the timo 
being, instead of placing his own name, as such, upon the coin 
issued during his tenure of office, substituted for it that of the 
god whom he (or she) represented. 

(^ The so-called Attic tetradraehns of Mayvnea, Dr. von 
Sallet here points out that the well-known large tetradrochms 
of Maronea, with the head of Dionysos on one side and a figure 
of the same god standing on the reverse, range in weight from 
255 to 228 grs., while ^ose of Tbasos of similar style, with 
the head of Dionysos and standing Horakles, are distinctively 
heavier, ranging from 260 to 265 grs. The writer premises 
tliat the coins of the two towns are contempoi'ory, and hence 
draws the inference that it is impoesiblo to lay down any exact 
laws 08 to standards of metrology, which wore subject to all 
sorts of local variations, which it is often impossible to account 
for. Withont doubt there is much truth in Dr. von Saliet's 
words, but, we would ask, is it after all so cortain that the coins 
of Maronea are contemporary with thoso of Tbssos? Muy 
they not have commenced after thoso of Tbasos had censed to 
be issued ? 

(i;) Syjynhols oti the eoine of P/it/yj 11. of Macedon. 

MuUer, as every collector knows, has most ingeniously classi¬ 
fied the coins of Philip, Alexander, and Lysimachus, according 
to the a^nnet symbols';which they boar, to various mints, both 
in Emopean and Asiatic Greoee. His arrangoment is so 
plausible, and, it may be added, so convenient (no more satis- 
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factory method haviug been as yet elaborated), that it has been 
very generally adopted, not only by colloetors, but in most of 
the public collections. Nevertheless, it is becoming every year 
more and more apparent that the whole edifice rests on a 
foundation of sand. The symbols, however rnncb they may 
resemble mnnicipal devices or coin-types, are, as Dr. von Sallet 
clearly shows, merely the signets of the monetary magistrates, 
and only very exceptionally to be accepted as mint-znarks. 

(d) On a com of PharsanzM, Kiwi Bosporus. The coin 
here published reads clearly BACIASCOC 4^APCANZOY 
N<b (year 650 of the aera of Bo8i>ora8=A.D. 268). The usual 
reading, Phareanzos, is incorrect. 

(i) Iteinarkg on the eovu of tlie Sc>/thian Kitifft. 

(k) Coins of Alejcetndtr's guceessors in BactrUt a7id India. 

Sophytes, Demetrius, Euoratides, Heliocles, Menander, 
Nicias, hlaues, Azes, Azilises, ** Hardagases,’* Abdagases, 
Zoionises, Kanerki, &c. 

(X) Asklepios and Htfijuia “ banqiutinpf' on a coin of Penno 
mxm. 

(/*) On a Find tif IJo?nan Dmarii near ]Hctz. 

(v) CrispifM awl Comxnodus. 

{$) tht a Denarius of Aureliun «*i<A the legend RESTITV- 
TOIUGENTIS. 

Dr. von Sallet is doubtless right in here taking ** Origens ” 
as a late unolassioal form of ** Oriens,’' the insertion of a G 
between two vowels in base times being not without many pre¬ 
cedents. The coin should therefore be read BE8T1TTX . 
ORIGENTIS, and not RESTITVTORI • GENTIS. 


4. 0. di Dio. AVia, an tmpuhlished Denarius. 

5. A. von Sallet. On the lead medals of Tobias 
Tobias Wolf the elder atidl'. WofJ'the youtitfer. 

Q. A. Erman. Supjdement to the Acquisitions of the Coin- 
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Saxon coins tound in I&eland (note on p. 106).—Since 
ibis eommnnioalion vros sent to press I find that a penny 
of Eod-weard the Elder, found at Cuerdole, ** bears on its 
reverse the name of Bath, 'wbioh is the only place of mintage 
mentioned on any of the coins of this king." The coin is in 
the British Museum. 

Hankins, “ Silver Coins of England," 2nd edition, 8vo, 1876, 
p. 182. Aquiixa Suitr. 

Tns PiRST GOLD Noblx. —The precise meaning of the 
obverse typo and reverse legend of the first gold nobles has 
nover been quite satisfactorily determined. Yet the type, from 
its unusual character—being neither the regal portrait or arms, 
nor even a religious effigy or emblem—and the legend, from its 
quaint abruptness and seeming unfitness to serve as a motto, 
•must always excite a certain curious interest. The pages in 
Boding {Annah, i. pp. 219—221) which deal with these points 
are, of course, familiar to every English numismatist; bat it 
may be usefnl to call attention in the A^utNtsmafic ChwikU to 
an interesting paper by the Bov. Dr. Boron, recently pnblisbed 
in the Archaoiwjia {On a Heal'd of Gold NoUet found at 
Bremerhhjt Farm, We$tJmrij, TFt/tt, by the Bov. John Baron, 
D.D., F.S.A. Arclurol., vol. xlvii. 1882, pp. 137—160), 
which seems to throw some additional light upon tho subject. 
It was thought by Selden, who followed a hint thrown oat by 
an anonymous versifier, apparently of the time of Henry VI., 
that tho type of the noble alloded in a general manner to 
Edward's claim to the sovereignty of the sea. Ending himself 
offered the ingenious suggostton that the ship and com¬ 
memorated the English victory over the French fleet off Sluys 
in 1840. He was inclined to consider the reverse legend as a 
spell against thieves. Although Bndin^’s explanation of the 
ship ty'pe seems, at first sight, more fanciful than that of Selden 
—especially as (be first noble was not issued till several years 
after the event to which it was supposed to refer—it receives 
considerable support from a passage in the Chronicle of Melsa 
( Chron. Monast, tie Melta,"vol. Hi, p. xxxii., 46), which is cited by 
Dr. Baron, for the first time, we believe, in this connection. 
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The &rmod figure in the ship and the legend derived from St. 
Luke (iv. 80} aro thero distinctly explained by the writer, 
Thomas de Burton (elected abbot of Meaux in Yorkshire, a.d. 
1896), as not only commemorative of tho victory at Sluys, but 
even of a particular incident in the engagement. The passage 
in question mus as follows :—“ Ipsm autem naves Francorum 
prius catenate ei'ant, ne ab iuvicem possent separari. Sed 
ante primum congressum, Edwardo rege cum sna closso fugam 
simulante, catenas suas rumpubant, et regem Edwardum 
inordinate sequebantur. Quod videns Edwardus rex, ordine 
disposto per medium ipsomm transibat, et de illis victoriam. . . 
adeptus est. Quapropter ipse rex Edwardus impressionem 
monete suae auren fecerat oommntari. Unde in suo nobili. . . 
ex una ejus parte navem cum rege armato in oo oontento, 
rogio nomine oironmsoripto, et ex altora ejus parte cruoem 
imprimi eoustituons, hone cirenmsoriptionem adbibnit * Jesus 
autem transions per medium illorum ibat.’" Even if it bo 
objected that this statement of De Barton's does not conclu¬ 
sively prove what was actually in the mind of Edward and his 
mint-master when they dosigued the dies for tho noble, it is 
at legist important as an indication of tho popular belief as to 
the meaning of the coin; and this is perhaps as near as we can 
got to the trntb. The reverse legond, which is thus required to 
be read in connection with the obverse type, would by no means 
—os Dr. Baron well shows—be considered as eccentric or 
perplexing; for that it was a passage of scripture in familiar 
use at this period as a motto or pious ejaonlation may be 
gathered from its appearing (i.) as the inscription of a gold ring 
of the foorteenth century, found at Montpensier in Auvergne ; 
(ii.) from its occurring in treatises of alchemy ; and (iii.) from 
its being the text carved upon the wooden front of a druggist's 
shop (temp, fourteenth century) formerly attached to a house of 
Uie Templars in Toledo. L^tly, it is mentioned in the well- 
known passage of Maundeville (Travels, chap, x.):—And 
therefore seyn sum men, when thei dredeu hem of Tbefes on 
any Weye, or of enemyes ; Jesus autem transietis jyer vHtiiuM 
illurum ; that is to seyue, Jesus forsothe passyugo be the 
myddes of hem, he wente: iu token and myndo, that oure Lord 
passed thorghe out the Jewes crneltce and scaped safely fro 
hem; so surely mowe men passon the perile of Thofos." 

W. Wboih. 

Mods or coznino hamusbbd monby in Pbssia.—M r 
Ernest Ayscogbe Floyer, F.R.G.S., F.L.8., who in 1878 
visited Kirman, in sonthera Persia, gives the following account 
of bis visit to the Mint. 
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" One day I Tisitad tbo mmt, a fine dome-shaped bi'ick 
bnildlng, but the grubby, ragged appearance of the trusty men 
in charge was curious. 

** The Kban buys up dollars and old krans* of other mints than 
bis own, and melts and resiamps them. 1116 mint was in full 
blast wben 1 saw it. On one side the silver was being drawn 
out into a tbiek wire by a clumsy wooden apparatus. On 
another, a man was chopping it up into short lengths, with a 
rapidity and exactness that ooold only have been aeqnirod by 
veiy long practice. The next process was weighing the lengths 
(and nearly all were right). They were then thrown into a 
charcoal brazier near the die*cutting anvil, and hero was the 
smartest operation of all. The anvil itself was a hard steel 
spike bearing one face of the die. One man stood by with a 
pair of tongs, a second with a small hammer bearing the second 
face of the die, and a third with a huge hammer. Tlie first 
man seized a ** dab ” of silver from the brazier, and with un> 
erring certainty placed it on the centre of the narrow anvil. Al¬ 
most at the same instant man number two placed his hammer 
exactly on it, and thump came number three with a blow which 
flattened it and imprinted the die on both sides. They struck 
thirty-three or thirty-eight per minute, I am not sure which, as 
the second figure has become blurred in my note-book." * 

In the quarterly ststement of the Palestioe Exploration 
Fuud, July, 1880, 1 find quoted from the Zeitschrift of the 
German Palestine Association, an account of some coins dis¬ 
covered in 1872 ill Jerusalem, among which is one struck in 
Kii-man in 811 of the Hegira, t.c. about 047 years ago. 

Aquiixa Suirn. 


* A kran is woi'th teoi>ence English. 

* Unexplored Baluchistan," 6vo., Griffith andFarran.LoU' 
don, 1882, p. 828. 



XIV. 

APOLLO WITH THE .3SS0ULAPIAN STAFF. 

Tu£ attributes and symbols of Apollo are perhaps more 
numerous than those of any other deity in the Greek 
Pantheon. They are at tbe same time amon^ the most 
familiar. Whether the great Sun-God be represented 
with the branch and patera of lustration, or grasping 
his all-powerful bow; whether he appear before m clad 
in womanly raiment, his lyre in hand; or whether, 
again, his presence be denoted by tripod or by omphalos 
—his identity is seldom a matter of doubt. But to 
these and other Apolline adjuncts equally well known 
it would seem that another should now be added, 
the snake-encircled staff of .£sculapiuB. Instances on 
coins of this object appearing (during Imperial times) in 
the hand of Apollo haye been recently brought forward 
by Dr. von Sallet in a short notice published in the 
ZeitS€M-i/i/ur^tmi8nuUiA{vol.ix. (1881), pp. 139—141). 
These are ;— 

(a.) The representation of a naked male figure, beardless, 
standing, faeing, with head turned 1., his legs 
crossed; his right hand holds the iEsoulapian 
staff, his left is placed upon his hip. (Reverse of 
a copper coin of Serdica struck under Caracalla. 
See Plate XIY., Fig. 2.) 
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(/).) A Qiiked mule figure, beardless, standing, facing: his 
right hand holds the iBscolapian staff, his left is 
placed upon his hip; on each side of him is a 
serpent with head erect. (Bronze medaUion of 
M. Anrelias [Csesar]. See PI. XIV., Fig. 8.) 

To theae I would now add (y) the reverse type of an 
aureus of Garecalla, described in Ciohen'swork \Mid.Imp., 
“ Caracalla," No. 242 (Ist ed,)], and in Mr. Madden's 
account of the Blacaa CoUeotion {Ntm. Citron^, N.S., vol. 
viii., p. 2, No. 188), but which I have never anywhere seen 
figured or alluded to in the present connection; and (3) 
the reverse of a sestertius of Qalba, which has not hitherto 
been figured, though it has already been noticed by Mr. 
Evans in the Numimatic Chronicle (vol. vii., N.S., p. 3). 

(y.) ANTONINVS PIVS AVG. Hoad of Cara- 
calla r., laureate. 

Bcr.—PONTIFEX TR P X COS 11. Naked male 
figure, beardless, and with hair short, standing, 
facing, in a distyle temple, in the pediment of 
which is a wreath; his right hand grasps a long 
8nake*6ncircled staff which reaches to the right 
armpit, his left is placed upon the hip. The figure 
stands on a very low pedestal, on either side of 
which is a serpent with head erect. (Aureiu. 
British Mnseum Collection. See PI. XIV. Fig. 1.) 

(S.) 01.e..-SER SVLPI GALBA IMP CAESAR AVG 
P M TR P. Head of Galha r., with togin on 
breast. 

—S C. Naked male figure, beardless, and with hair 
falling in two long tresses on the shoulders. He 
stands, facing, and bolds in left hand the snake- 
encircled staff; his right hangs down by his side. 
^esUrtitts, British Museum Collection. See PI. 
XIV. Fig. 4. Cp. Cohen, Mid. Imp., od. 1680; 
“ Galba,” Nos. 265, 266.) 

Without, for the momoTit, taking into consideration the 
various details in which these four representations differ 
one from another, we observe that they agree in por- 
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truying a male beardless figure, who is naked, and holds 
the 8nake>oncircled staff. The identification of this figure 
is not, however, to be settled offhand; for though the 
stuff is cert-ainly the staff of .^sculapius, the figure itself 
is suggestive rather of Apollo. In the notice already 
referred to, Von Sallet states, as his opinion, that the deity 
represented is Apollo ; while he admits, at the same time, 
the possibility of his being the youthful Aileoulapius. The 
German numismatist has not entered upon any discussion 
of the point; but it is not difficult to suggest reasons which 
should induce us, I think, to insist more strongly than 
he has done that the divinity in question is Apollo. 

In the first place, though it is quite true that JBsou- 
lupius was occasionally depicted as a youthful and beardless 
personage, there is no evidence, in tho authors, of his 
being at the same time represented rtude. On the con> 
trary, in the few representations of the beardless 
lapius which are now extant, the god is found draped^ 
wearing the himation, in fact, just as it is worn by 
the well-known bearded JEsculapius (Wieseler-Muller, 
DenkmaleTf pi. lx., n. 775, n. 776).^ The absence of 
drapery, on the other hand, would well agree with tho 
supposition that the figure is Apollo; in the long tresses, 
too, which are visible in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4, we have a 
treatment of the hair which would admirably suit tho 
more feminine type of Apollo. And that Apollo in his 


* In a paper which will be published in a future number of 
the Journal of HeUenic Studies, I have endeavoured to show 
that the statue in the British Museum (Brit. Mas. Guide to 
Oraco-Iiomnn Sentpturei, Pt. II. (1876), p. 48, No. 114) repre¬ 
senting a youthful mate figure holding the serpent-staff, is a 
young .ffisculapiuB, and not, as it has hitherto been named, Aris- 
teos. This figure has tho ordinary drapery of ^colupius. 
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r6le of medical divinity should display the peculiar symbol 
of his sou .^)6culapiu8—the God of Medicine proper—has 
nothing in it very surprising \ indeed, we sometimes find 
^sculapius himself borrowing the tripod and omphalos 
of his father.^ 

If, then, we determine the god to be Apollo, we may 
suppose that these four specimens, belonging to the times 
of Galba, Aurelius, and Caracalla, reproduce some type~ 
tolerably familiar at Home—of Apollo in his special 
character of a divinity pf healing. This Apollo must 
have been a nuked, beardless figure, holding the staff of 

* It may be added in a note that Br. von Sallet refers to two 
Boman medallions whose types may possibly be regarded as 
belonging to the same class of representations as the mar speci¬ 
mens described above: (1) Medallion of Antoninus Pius; ret, 
Tonthfol male figure (Apollo ?], standing 1., his right hand 
on snake-encircled stan^ bis left placed upon his hip; before 
him, tkymiaterion t behind, tree. Drapery {chJamy$t) hangs 
from the left arm. (First published by Mr. Evans in Num. 
C^rcn., H.S. vol. vu. p. 1.) (il) Medallion of Hadrian; rsr. 
Female figure wearing ptplum; her left band is placed upon 
the shoulder of a youthful irude figure wearing wreath (?), 
but DO drapery, except a mantle flowing from the left sboolaer 
over the arm. He stands faomg, holding in right band a staff 
encircled by a seipent, which his companion feeds with her 
right baud. Behind him, statue on a column bolding uncertain 
o^ect. The female figure has been called Salus; the male 
has been variously described as iBscolapius, Herakles, Apollo, 
and Antinous (as Apollo). Gmeber, Cat. Rom. Medall. in 
British Museum, p. 4, No. 6; and Madden in Num. Chron. 
N.8. vol. i. p. 97. I add the following references to various 
specimens with representations in some respects to those 
mentioned in the text:—(i.) Coin of Bhegium, Brit. Mas. Cat. 
Ork. Coins, Italy, Bhegium, No. 87. (ii.) Coin of Mytilene, 
(R:* ; see Zeit. f. N\m,, Bd. 5, p. 880. (iii.) 

itoman Medallion (?), see Cb. Bobert, MedaiHtm$ Coiitormate* 
(Paris, 1861), PI. 8, No. 4 (naked figure with serpent-staff, 
bf^rdless!). (iv.) Coin of Zac^mthns, Mion. t. ii., p. 206; 
Planchetf PI. 78, 8, and Prof. P. G^dner, Tmee of Greek 
VoiM, PI. 8, 88. 
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^sculapiuB; but the details of the representation as 
giyen on the coma are somewhat varied. Thus the 
..S^culapian staff is represented either long (Fig. 1) or short 
(Figs. 2, 3^ 4); it is held in the right band (Figs. 1, 
2, 3) or the left (Fig. 4). The hand not engaged in 
holding the staff is made to touch the hip, though in one 
instance (Fig. 4) it hangs down by the side. Further, 
on the medallion of Aurelius (Fig. 3) we find the youthftd 
figure represented not only with the serpent-staff, but 
with a serpent on either side of him. It will be at once 
noticed that our aureus of Caracalla (Fig. 1) likewise shows 
this additional and remarkable detail. In the latter case, 
moreover, the god and his serpents are placed within a 
temple, and the figure itself is raised like a statue upon a 
low pedestaL 

It may, then, not unreasonably be supposed that in 
this more elaborate picture we have a reproduction of 
some Roman temple-statue of the medical Apollo—a 
group in which the god was presented undraped and 
holding the serpent-stoff of .^sculapius, while a serpent, 
with head erect, appeared on either side of him. This 
group may be considered as substantially reproduced in 
its entirety upon our two specimens with the serpents 
(Figs. 1, 3); while, on the remaining pieces (Figs. 2, 4) 
we get only a reminiscence of the principal motive. 
Although the literary sources, so far as I can discover, 
contain no record of such a temple-statue of Apollo, its 
existence is not perhaps a very violent hypothesis to 
base upon the specimens which we have now described: 
in *any case it may be hoped that future discoveries 
or further reseai'ch will throw some additional light upon 
this limited but interesting series of representations. 

■Warwick Wroth. 



XV. 

UNPUBLISHED COIN OF JOHN HYRCANUS. 

Since the publication of Mr. F. Madden’s now work last 
year on the Coins of the Jews, I have obtained for my 
collection an inedited coin of John Hyroanus I., with a 
new type altogether. The type is similar to that coin of 
Alexander Janneeus, published by me in the lium. 
Chron.y N.S., 1862, vol. ii. PL VI. No. 3 {t>ide Madden's 
‘'Coins of the Jews,” p. 86, No. 2). The description of 
the coin is as follows 

Ob ).— pmn' written in four lines, in the middle 

^ braneh placed horizontally. 

n -12m 

in'* 

Rw .—A half-opened flower within a circle. 

St. according to Mionnet's measure. 

Tho signification of the word on these coins scorns 
still a debatable one. Dr. Creiger^ suggests that tho great 
Jewish Senate was thus called, advancing as a proof these 
very coins of John Hyreanus without any further evidence 
from other Jewish sources. This venerable assembly is 
mentioned in the Misbna and both Taltnuds by the name 
of nVxn/TDM, Tract Aboth i. 1, Toma 69 b, Bava 
Buthra 15a, and likewise by a Greek word If 


‘ Urschrift, pp. 121, 124. 
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this renowned assembly was called by a name derived 
from the root i2n, one would expect, from the nature of 
the language, a feminine noun, like rn>3n ; and in con¬ 
nection with the following word the Sanhedrin or tTewieh 
Senate should have been known by n'‘Tin’'n minn, and 
not, 08 on the coin, D'lin'n nan. 

The word pan on the Marseilles inscription * does not 
imply that the Suffetee were called thus because that they 
were the representatives or members of the Senate, hut 
because that as Sufietes they had to possess a certain 
amount of knowledge, and in consequence were called by 
the very word found on our coin. 

The high priest was ex officio the president of the 
Jewish Senate, and if these coins were issued by tho joint 
authority of the high priest and the Senate, the coins with 
tho legend D'*Tin''n nan seem, in my opinion, not to 
permit such an hypothesis to be entertained. At all 
events these latter coins imply that they were issued by 
the sole authority of the high priest who is styled at the 
same time as the chief chaber of the Jewish nation. 

Hbkry C. Ebiohardt. 


* VuU Maddeo, p. 77. 



XYl. 

WHEN WAS MONEY FIRST COINED IN IRELAND? 

For more than half a century I have been familiar with 
certain coins found in great number in Ireland. They 
are usually termed Hibemo-Daniah, but Hiberno*Scandi> 
navian would be a more appropriate term, because the 
foreigners who established settlements in Dublin and 
other places were not only Danes, but Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Qotha 

1 felt no disposition to study these coins with attention, 
because I saw that many of them were very rude in work* 
manship, and that the characters on them were often 
manifestly unintelligible; while on many others some of 
the letters were unmistakable, but so collocated as to defy 
any attempt to identify the legends with the names of 
persons or places recorded in history. 

Having recently undertaken to arrange about four 
hundred of these coins in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, I was encouraged after a cursory examination 
to pursue the study of them, more particularly with the 
object of determining the chronological order of the 
numerous varieties of types with greater precision than 
previous writers on this subject had attained. 

Simon, in the first sentence of his Essay on Irish Coins, 
(Dublin, 4to, 1749), while admitting that “we cannot 
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trace out the first invention of money in Ireland,’* confi¬ 
dently says, *’yet it cannot be denied, that it was in use 
here long before the arrival of the Danes or Norwe¬ 
gians.” 

In 1689 a great quantity of coins was discovered at 
Qlcnduloch, in the county Wicklow, six of which were 
published by Sir James Ware, and were copied in Simon’s 
pi. i. figs. 12 to 17; from an examination of which and 
other coins published in his Essay, he concluded that, 
** Their rude and coarse make denotes them to be very 
antient, and that they were current here long before the 
arrival of the English, and some of them, perhaps, before 
the Danes were settled here.” (P. 5.) 

Lodwicb, in allusion to the writings of Keating and 
O'Flaherty, and the speculations of Sir James Ware and 
others on Irish coins, says, ” We must be at a loss to 
discover by what rules Irish antiquaries conduct their 
inquiries concerning Irish money, for they are evidently 
not those of learning and good sense, as they would have 
produced something sober and rational on the subject; 
whereas we see nothing but tbe wildest whimsies, and all 
the exorbitance of romantic and licentious assertion.” 
(“ Antiquities of Ireland," 4to, Dublin, 1803, p. 211.) 

Although Ledwich did not altogether abstain from 
speculation, he came to the ** sober and rational" conclu¬ 
sion that, “There was no mint in Ireland antecedent to 
the ninth century, and that erected by the Ostrnen.” 
(Ibid. p. 216.) 

Mr. Lindsay, in the Preface to bis “ View of the Coin¬ 
age of Ireland ” (4to, Cork, 1839), after duly acknow¬ 
ledging the “deep reseai'ch exhibited by Simon," in his 
Essay on Irish Coins, says, “ Tbe Hibemo-Danish, 
however, seem to require a far closer investigation than 
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they have hitherto received, and the large hoards of them 
discovered during the last twenty years, may naturally 
be supposed to facilitate such investigation. The subject is, 
however, one of extreme difficulty, requiring the deepest 
attention to those coins, and the closest comparison of 
them with the contemporary ones of England, Denmark, 
and Korway, together with such a knowledge of the 
names, order of succession, and dates of the reigns of the 
HibemO'Danish princes, as the confused and often con* 
tradictory records of those times have handed down to 

This clear and comprehensive view of the subject is in 
no respect exaggerated, and it shows how ftilly Mr. 
Lindsay appreciated the difficulty of the task which he 
imposed on himself. The first words in his View are, 
“ At what period money was first coined in Ireland, is 
now nearly impossible 1 believe to ascertain;" and in the 
same page he states, ** that no Irish coins have yet been 
discovered, which can with any degree of probability be 
assigned to a period earlier than the arrival of the Danes,'* 
which opinion I believe to be correct. 

Mr. Lindsay has shown that some of the rudest coins 
found in Ireland, ** are evidently copied from those of the 
Anglo-Norman princes" (p. 20). The ** rude and coarse 
make" instead of denoting them to be very ancient, as 
Simon supposed, is in my opinion very clear proof of the 
deterioration of the art of coining in Ireland, sub¬ 
sequent to the establishment of a mint in Dublin by 
Sihtric III., the Danish King, a.d. 989—1029. 

Mr. Lindsay’s six elaborate Tables containing De¬ 
scriptions and Legends of the Hiberno-Danish coins 
appropriated to particular princes,” show how confident 
he felt that, “An examination of the rude and imperfect 
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legends on the Banish coins will enable us, without much 
difficulty, to trace the names of Auluf, Sihtrio, Ifars, and 
Hegnald; but there being several princes of each of these 
names, not only in Dublin, but even Waterford and 
Limerick, it becomes a matter of extreme difficulty to 
appropriate them, nor can we be certain of assigning 
more than three or four of them to their proper princes ; 
many others, however, may, I think, be classified with a 
reasonable probability of being right'' (F. 3.) 

To facilitate the chronological arrangement of the 
Iliberno-Banish coins, Mr. Lindsay compiled a Table of 
the succession of the Banish Kings of Dublin, Waterford, 
and Limerick, from the most authentic materials at his 
commaud. The Banish Kings of Dublin, “being gene¬ 
rally considered as the supreme heads of all the Danes in 
Ireland," he commenced bis investigation with Anlaf I., 
the first Danish prince of Dublin, a.d. 853. 

Mr. Lindsay not having mot with any coins which 
appeared likely to belong to Anlaf, he proceeds to con¬ 
sider certain coins which he was “ strongly inclined to 
think belong to his brother Ifars or Imar I., who w'as, 
at first, King of Limerick [a.d. 853], but, on the death of 
his brother Amluf, in 870 [became] King of the Danes of 
all Ireland. It is, also, supposed that this prince is the 
same who was chief of the Danes in England at that 
time." (P. 8.) 

8 imon published a coin of fifteen grains weight, pi. t., 
fig. 34, and from the inscription on the obverse he was 
led to think that it probably was coined by Ivurus, who, 
Sir James Ware says, is styled in the Irish Annals, Kmg 
oj tha Bormans oj ail Ireland, and who died in 872. (P. 6.) 

Mr. Lindsay remarks on this and other similar coins 
which have been generally assigned to Ifars I., (hat it is 
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“ nearly certain that they do not belong to Him, but to 
Ifars II./' on the grounds of “ their extreme resemblance 
to the coins of Sihtrio III., who began to reign in V)89, 
and who was expelled from Dublin in 993 by Ifars 11., 
and who was himself expelled by Sihtric in the following 
year.*’ (P. 8.) 

Having dissented from Simon's appropriation of the 
coin to Ifars I., he says there are other coins, previously 
unpublished, and probably not kuown to either ^mon or 
Snelling, which “ are likely to have been struck by the 
first Ifars/’ the type of which is, ** that they bear a full 
face with forked beard, and a legend scarcely intelligible.” 

(P- 8.) 

It is not necessary to quote Hr. Lindsay’s ingenioits 
but unsatisfactory arguments in favour of his sppropria- 
tion to Ifars I. of the coins first published by him (pi. i., 
fig. 1 and 2), from which he concludes that, ” We must, 
in any case, place them at the head of the Hibemo- 
Danish series; no others that I have met with appearing 
as old as these, and very few older than the time of Ethel- 
red.” (P. 10.) 

Having made these coins the basis on which his chro¬ 
nological arrangement is founded, and also from his 
opinion that it was possible, ” without much difficulty, to 
trace the name of Anlaf, Sihtric, Ifars, and Heguald/’ it 
is essential to state the chief objections to his view ” of 
these coins. 

As Mr. Lindsay’s “ View of the Coinage of Ireland ” 
may not be in the hands of many members of the Numis¬ 
matic Society, and because he attaches so much impor¬ 
tance to the type of the coin under consideration, an 
accurate representation of one in the Museum of the 
Koyal Irish Academy is introduced. 
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The full face is like that on the Irish half-pence of 
John; the eye-brows, the two rows of side curls, and 
particularly the crown with three pearls, resemble the 
type of the short-cross English pennies of Henry II., 
which have been found in great number in Ireland. 

. The long double cross with each limb terminated by 
three crescents, on the reverse, first appears on one of the 
types of the Saxon sole monarch, ^thelred II., and is 
identical with the reverse of some of the undoubted 
Dublin coins of his contemporary, Sihtric III. 

The branch-like symbol, usually called a hand, in one 
of the quarters of the cross, does not occur on the coins of 





Sihtric III., while it'is found, in one or two quarters of 
the cross, on a multitude of Hiberno-Danish coins of a 
later period. 

The type of the reverse may he seen on several coins 
published by Lindsay, pi. ii., figs. 37, 38, 39 and 40, 
which are attributed by him to Ifars II. K. Limerick ?, 
who died a.d. 040, and also on figs. 42, 44, 45, 46, and 
47, which are admitted to be ** uncertain.** 

Moreover all these coins have on the obverse wbat Mr. 
Lindsay calls “ the King’s head with Irish helmet ** 
(p. 11), in profile, some to the right, and some to the left; 
the latter typo copied from a Saxon coin of .ZBthelrod II. 
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on the Dublin coins of Sihtric III-, a century at least 
after the death of Ifars I. 

As to the legend which is admitted to be " scarcely 
intelligible/’ it would be more correct to say that it is 
impossible to identify it with Ifars, or the name of any 
other person recorded in history, if the characters are to 
be read as letters of the Roman alphabet. 

The weights of the two coins published by Lindsay 
are respectively nine and a half, and ten and a half grains 
(Table 2), and of the coin in the Royal Irish Academy, 
eleven and two-tenths grains; a fact which suffices to 
convince me that these coins belong to a period much 
later than the undoubted Dublin ooias of Sihtric III., the 
average weight of thirty-hve of them being about twenty 
grains. 

It seems therefore that Mr. Lindsay’s attempt to iden¬ 
tify these coins with Ifars I., in order to prove that money 
was first coined by him in Ireland, has utterly failed, 
and that further inquiry is necessary to determine which 
of the HibemO'Danish kings first established a mint. 

Mr. Lindsay was unable to discover any coin which 
could be classed with any degree of certainty," within 
the long interval of ninety years, between the death of 
Iiuar or Ifars I. in 872, and the accession of Aulaf IV. in 
962, and to account for this wide gap in his chronological 
series, he says, " It is more than probable, several of tho 
rude coins we have were struck by the Danish princes of 
Dublin, who reigned during the interval." (P. 11.) 

The coin which Mr. Lindsay published as belonging to 
Anlaf IV. (pL i., fig. 3), is in the Royal Irish Academy. 
He notices the fact that, it is of the same tjrpe as those 
of the common Irish type of Sihtiio III. and Ethelred." 
He consideted the blundei'ed legend to be intended for 
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** Olaf Rex Difli/' and ** the King’s name seems repeated 
on the reverse, in a still more intelligible (P) manner,” and 
mentions that it weighs twenty-eight grains, ”as some of 
the [Irish] coins of Ethelred and Sihtric nearly do,” He 
adds, ” There is, indeed, a possibility of its being struck 
by Anlaf V., 1029, but from its type and weight, I have 
little doubt that it belongs to Anlaf lY.” His observa¬ 
tion on the weight is noticeable, because he did not make 
any remark on the very light weight of the coins he 
attributed to Ifars I. 

As the appropriation of this coin to a Banish King of 
Dublin is questionable, it is necessary to present a more 
accurate representation of it than that given by Lindsay. 





The long double cross with three crescents at the end 
of each limb, is good evidence that this coin was not struck 
before a.d. 970, wben Ethelred came to tbe throne in 
his tenth year, and on one of whose coins such a cross 
first appeared, and this type was copied and introduced 
into Ireland by his contemporary, Sihtric III., on coins 
minted in Dublin. 

Mr. Hawkins, in hi? description of this type, mentions, 
** The.close resemblance of the [cross on the] reverse to 
that of Cnut’s types 4 and 7 (210 and 212) seems to 
prove that this, as well os type 1, which is closely con¬ 
nected both with it and with Cnut’s type 2 (209), was 
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struck late in iBtlielred’s reign.'* Silver Coins of 
England/* second edition, 8vo, 1876, p. 160.) 

In the year 1704, a very large board of coins was dis¬ 
covered in Sweden, among which were several of Olaf I., 
King of Sweden, and of .dBthelred II., sole monarch of 
Saxon England. Keder ^ published engravings of several 
coins of Olaf, together with two different types of coins of 
Ji)thelred * to show the similarity of the coinages in the 
two countries. 

The type of the coin published by Mr. Lindsay bears a 
close resemblance to fig. 8 in Keder, who after describing 
the two different types of the new Swedish coins, observes, 
“Mirum, quantum AETHELREDI, Anglorum Regis, 
OLAO amicitise fcedere juncti, nummos imitentur, et 
literis nempe, et lingu&, et epigraphis, et figuris.'* (P« 
46.) 

From the type of this coin and the evidence quoted 
from Keder it is probable that it was coined by Olaf I. 
of Sweden, and not by Anlaf IT., the predecessor of 
Sihtric in., King of Dublin. 

Olaf, Skot Konung or the Tribute King, believing that 
the use of the Runic characters had retarded the spread 
of Christianity in Sweden, held a conference with his 
nobles, A.Jt. 1001, and determined to substitute Latin 
characters instead of Runes. A great controversy arose 
aud Olaf was encouraged to persist in abolishing the \ise 
of Runes by Pope Sylvester II., and also by Bishop 
Sigfrid, who had been sent to Sweden by .^tbelred from 
England. (Keder, p. 47.) 


* Nummi aliquot divers! ex argento prsestantissimi, omses 
ieliurc Sueeiea olim absconditt Lipsis, 4to, 1706. 

’ Rading, pi. xxii., figs. 2 aud 4. 
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It remains now to notice certain conjectures of Simon 
and Lindsay respecting numerous coins of extremely 
rude workmanship found in Ireland. 

Woodcuts of six of the coins found at Glondaloch in 
1639, and firrt published by Ware in 1654, were copied 
in Simon’s pi. i., figs. 1'3 to 17; from the consideration 
of these and other coins in his possession, he inferred that 
they were very ancient, and that some of them were 
current in Ireland before the Danes were settled there, 
and on comparing them with the coins, figs. 30, 35, and 
36 in his pi. ii., he supposed “ that the Irish, from their 
intercourse with the Danes, were much improved in the 
manner of striking their money.** (P. 5.) 

The types of these coins bear strong evidence against 
the correctness of Simon’s conjecture; not one of them 
presents an intelligible legend, and many of them have 
only straight lines arranged in a circle instead of letters; 
those which have a head on one side are evident but very 
rude attempts to copy early Hiborno^Donish coins of 
good workmanship, and with intelligible legends. One 
of the coins published by Ware has CKVX, within the 
quarters of the short cross on the reverse, like a Saxon 
coin of .^thelred II., but it has straight lines instead of 
a legend. 

These facts ore good evidence that if the rude coins 
were struck by the Irish, their manner of striking money 
was not improved by their intercourse with the Danes. 
Mr. Lindsay was so satisfied with the correctness of his 
appropriation of the coin bearing, “ a full face with forked 
beard, and a legend scarcely intelligible,*’ to Ifars I., that 
he clung to the opinion that, ** it is more than probable, 
several of the rude coins we have were struck by the 
Danish princes who reigned during the interval” (p. 10) 
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of ninety years between the death of Ifars in 872, ond the 
accession of Anlaf IV. in 962. 

Like Siiuou, Mr. Lindsay has published eridence which 
refutes his own opinion. In his pL viii. he gives the re> 
verses of ten English coins from Harold I. to Henry 11., to 
illustrate the types of the Irish Bracteates of that period, 
and in his Supplement, pi. iii., be gives drawings of ex¬ 
tremely rude imitations of coins of William the Con¬ 
queror, and also of early Banish coins, in which the 
attempt to represent the human face is grotesque in the 
extreme, and straight lines are substituted for letters, 
characteristics which demonstrate the degradation of the 
moneyer’s art in Ireland previous to the English invasion 
by Henry II. 

No satisfactory evidence has yet been produced that 
money was coined in Ireland before the authority of the 
Bauish.or Scandinavian Kings was established, and if my 
objections to Mr. Lindsay^s appropriation of certain coins 
to Ifars I. and to Anlaf IV. be admitted to be well 
founded, the chronological series of the Hibemo-Danish 
coins will commence with Sihtric IH., King of Bublin, 
who was contemporary with Jilthelred II., sole monarch 
of Saxon England. 


StpUntUr, 18S2. 


Aquilla Smitu. 


XVII. 

ON SOME COINS OF NADIB SHAH STRUCK IN INDIA. 

Nadir Shah obtained possession of Kabul on the I2th 
of Rabi ul awwal, 1151 a.b. He had been engaged in its 
siege fi'om the 3rd of that month, or only nine days. 
Passing through Gandamah ho took Jaliilabiid on the 
30th of JumadI ul akhari. He stayed at Jalalabad until 
the 10th of Shaban. He seems, after some preliminary 
difficulties had been overcome, to have bribed tho Affghan 
tribes of the Khaibar Pass. They took him and his army 
by the shortest routes, and, in consequence, his appearance 
near Peshawur was so unlooked for that it caused great 
consternation in tho army of Nasir Khan, the governor. 
Defeating this brave general, he took the city. After 
this the road to the Indus was open. Crossing it at 
Attook his army met with no opposition until his arrival 
at Wazlmbad (or, according to some, Yamlnabad), where 
Kalandar Khun, opposing him, was defeated and slain by 
Nasir Khan, the old governor of Peshawur, who had been 
won over to Nadir’s cause. Zckarlah Khdn, governor of 
Lahore, hearing of the defeat and death of Kalandar, 
marched out with an army of 20,000 men about twenty 
miles from Lahore. Bat his van being defeated,*he re¬ 
turned in haste and capitulated, after a'show of defence 
which lasted only three days, on condition that the city 
should be spared. Nadir Shah took up his residence in tho 
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Sbalimur it is epclt in the Persian MS.), and 

Zekarlah Khan there presented him with twenty lahhs of 
rupees (jj «= ^id, perhaps in gold), and some elephants. 
On the 26th of Shawwal, Nadir, after a stay of eight days 
in X>abore, left for Oehll. He arrived in Sarhind 
on the Mogul coins of the period) on the 7tb of Zu’l 
Kadah, at Kajah Sara on the 8th, at Amballa on the 9tb, 
at Sbababiid on the 10th, at Tbanesar on the 11th. On 
the 13th Nadir arrived at the Sara of Aztmubud; on the 
14tb he drew near to Panipat. On the 15th he drew up 
his army on the plain between the All Mardiin Canal and 
the river Jumnu, and defeated the army the Mogul 
Emperor of Behll, Muhammad Shiih, had sent against 
him under Nizam ul Mulk and Pevran Kban, the latter 
of whom was mortally wounded. Four days after this 
battle Muhammad Shah made his submission to Nadir. 
The result of this submission was that the military chest, 
all the artillery of the Mogul Emperor, the persons of the 
Emperor, and his sons and his Empress and their 
domestics, the palace of Dehli and its contents, the city 
of Bebll and its treasure, in short, all northern India 
came into the hands of Nadir. He arrived at Pohll on 
the 0th of ZuT Hajjab, 1151 a.h. On the 11th there was 
a disturbance in the city, and several of Nadir’s soldiers 
were slain. The next morning, the 12th, Nadir ordered 
a general massacre of the inhabitants of Dehll. It is 
supposed that over a hundred thousand were slain. On 
the 25th of Zu’l Hajjah, Nasar UUah Mirza, the young 
son of Muhammad Shah, visited Nadir Shah. The next 
day the son of Nadir married the daughter of Muhammad 
ShMi. Thus ended the year 1151. The month of 
Mi^arraro seems to have been spent by Nadir in collect* 
ing treasure, and in those acts of oppression and cruelty 
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necessary to sucU a proceeding. On the let of Safor, 
1152, Nadir held u darbur, and distributed gifts to the 
nobles of the Dchll court. On the 7th of Safar he left 
Dehll on his way back to Persia. Thus he stayed in 
Behll from the 9th of Zu’l Hajjah> 1151, through the 
month of Muharram, 1152, and up to the 7th of Safar, iu 
all fifty*eight days, thirty-seven of which were iu 1152. 
He made good use of his time in returning, for he arrived 
at Wazlrabad on the 27th of Safar. Thence going by the 
way of Hasan Abdal, Attock, and Peshawar, he returned 
to Kiibul on the 1st of Kamzau, 1152. Thus, from his 
obtaining possession of Kabul in 1151 to his return in 
1152, bis Indian campaign hod taken up but 520 days. 
I have said nothing at all about tho events of the maroh. 
They are all known as histories of Nadir, and are not 
scarce. 

It may be as well to state that the year 1151 a.h. com¬ 
menced on tho 10th of April, 17dS A.D., and 1152 a.h. on 
the 80tb of Maroh, 1739 a.d. Henco Nadir arrived, in 
Pehll in March, 1739 a.d. His campaign in India there¬ 
fore, from Peshawur to BehlT, resolves itself into a winter 
one, extending over the whole of the cold season of 
1738-9. His stay in Behll extended through March and 
April, and he left Behli about the 7th of May. His 
twenty days’ march to Waxirfibad would be an excruci¬ 
atingly hot one. After leaving that town he seems to have 
gone by easy stages, for it took him six months to get to 
Kabul. 

Having thus glanced at the chronology of Nadir’s in¬ 
vasion, let us look at the coins we have been able to 
obtain to illustrate it. As Nadir was always on the move, 
he left no buildings or public works behind him to per¬ 
petuate his evil name. The mosque on the top of which 
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he sat at Behll watobing the massacre is still shown in the 
Chandee Chauk. The gardens at Lahore, too, are still in 
existence. The track of ruin and devastation which 
marked his coming and return has long since been over¬ 
grown by jungle or obliterated by the prosperity which 
has succeeded our occupation of the country. His coins 
alone-remain to show that his presence once cursed the 
land. Facium monmienia nutneni. And the only 
momunents of Nadir are his coins. 

First of all we have the large double gold mohur. 
Double mohurs are sometimes called nazidna mohurs, be¬ 
cause they are presented to superiors. This mohur weighs, 
with the hoop which is attached to it, 366 grs. The 
inscriptions are 

Obverse in double circle with dots between. 

Bevcrse. dJ! not aiJaLJI 

Now Nadir stayed at Lahore only eight days in going 
to Dehli. During that time, as we have seen, Zekariah 
Khan, governor of Lahore, presented to him twenty lakhs 
of money ( or gold or money generally, 

but it was probably in rupees. As we find the word jj 
used, we may suppose that payment was made in gold to 
some extent. Whether this coin was made by Zekariah 
Khan or not we cannot teU. The gold was probably pre¬ 
sented by him and then coined by Nadir, who certainly 
ordered coins to be struck while he was in Dehli. This 
mohur is a coin of very poor workmanship. It bears 
every appearance of having been prepared in a great 
hurry, and the dies must have been cut by a very coarse, 
clumsy workman. Twenty-six years after this, when the 
Sikh Commonwealth struck their first rupees in Lahore, 
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they produced very much better coins. Two rupees 
which I have of Huhammad Shah, struck at I^ahore in 
his first and second year, 1131 a.h. and 1132, or twenty 
years before this mohur, are of beautiful execution. Hence 
I am inclined to think that the dies for this mohur were 
cut in a great hurry in Nadir’s camp in the Shalimar 
gardens, and probably by a Persian artificer. The style 
is similar to some of his Meshed coins. The title of the 
city, A:iaLJ\is the one which always occurs on the 
coins of the Moguls. The date, itei, enables us to state 
that the coin was struck on the occasion of Nadir’s march 
to Behll, and not on his return. 

Our second coin is a rupee of Nadir’s, struck at Dehli. 

Obv. 

Rov. jlU. iiftr 

Weight, 176'1 grs. Duplicate, British Museum. 

The title, ^1 ^ was affected by Shuh Jahan, and 

also by Muhammad Shah. There is nothing to call for 
remark about the fabric or inscription of this coin. 
The dies were evidently cut with care. After the 
massacre Nadir stayed in Dehll over fifty days. The coin 
was probably struck during the lost days of Muharram, 
from silver obtained in the sack of Behli. We are told 
by Jonas Hanway, in his “ History of Nadir Shah”— 
” Nadir, being now master of vast treasures, paid his 
army their arrears; and in order to encourage them to 
bring in their plunder, he added a gratuity also. These 
payments were made in his own coin, which was struck 
upon this occasion, with this inscription:—‘Nadir, the 
master of fortune and the King of Kings, is the most 
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powerful prince of tbe earth/ The reverse waa : * May 
God preserve his reign.' ” The only thing Hanway 
omits is the mint and the year. 

Theee rupees are far from common. I have seen only 
one duplicate, the one now in the British Museum, which 
was obtained by me. I have heard of one other. Han¬ 
way says that twelve months' pay to the army of 
140,000 men would amount to £3,400,000. We are not 
to suppose, however, that this large sum was paid in 
l^odir’a rupees. Had it been so these coins would have 
been common now. We find Muhammad Shah's rupees 
in great quantities in Indian bazaars. His moburs, too, 
are common. During tbe late AfTgban war his rupees 
sold for one rupee six annas, up to one rupee eight 
annas each. On inquiring tbe cause of this 1 found that 
the Affgh^ merchants had raised a demand for them, 
only, however, for those struck in Dehli. These were 
taken to Kabul, and in the event of a Gazi being killed, he 
was buried witb one of these on his tongue. I could not 
get to know anything farther about this strange custom. 
Just at the time I was completing my set of years of 
Muhammad Shah's rupees, and trying to do the same for 
a friend, I experienced considerable difficulty in Lahore, 
Amritsar, and Dehli in obtaining any years of the Dehli 
mint, at less than an exorbitant price. 

Nadir's Dehli rupees ought to be found in Affghunistan 
and on the return route of the army rather than in Dehli. 
But I have never seen one in any collection of Affghonia- 
tdn rupees. The truth is, there is not much of an influx 
of new silver into Afighanistan, and old coins are melted 
down or rcstruck. After the last war was over I saw in 
Amritsar some of her Majesty's four anna pieces, which 
hud been restruck by either Aiyiib or Abd ur Rahman. 
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Some of tHe letters of the first inscription were still visible 
on them. 

The third coin is also a rupee; weight, 173*3 grs. 

Obv. 

Bev. 

There is no date on the coin visible, so wo cannot say 
whether it was struck on Nadir’s going to India or his 
return. 

The fourth coin is also a rupee, struck in Sind. Nadir, 
after his return from Dehlt, stayed in Kabul only six 
days. Then sending his treasure to Herat, he wont to 
Sind by the way of Bangash and the Dorajat. Ho arrived 
in Bera Ismael Khan on the 5th of Shaww^ of 1152, and 
in Bera Guzi Khan on the 15th. On the 14th of Zu’l 
Kodah he arrived in Larkana, and on the 28th in 
Amarkote. He left Lurkdna, on his return, in the first 
month of 1153. Hence it will be seen that, in the winter 
succeeding his Bohll campaign, Nadir was chiefly engaged 
in Sind. The object of his going there was to obtain 
possession of Elhuduyar Khun AbbasI, who “ had refused 
to pay homage to Nadir.” He was governor, says Han> 
way, of Pokier, or, as I suppose, Blakkar. Amarkote was 
taken by strategy, and although Khudayar Khan escaped, 
he afterwards capitulated and ** gave up oU his riches.” 

Obv. JiJ 

(only a sn^ poition of this comos on iho coin) 

Bov. JCmi^ 

There is no date again on this coin. "We may, how¬ 
ever, safely assign it to the year 1152, as in 1153 Nadir 
was on his way back to Persia, commencing his maioh 
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from Larkana in the first month of the year. The word 
on the coin is probably the name of the moneyer. If 
80 it is a onique feature. The same is common for men. 
It is the name OrmtUy also that of the island in the 
Persian gulf. 

I haye not seen any copper coins of Nadir. I have not 
either seen any silver coins struck in Lahore or any gold 
ones struck in Behll. I am just editing a small copper 
coin of.Taimin Sang, struck in Dehll during his incur¬ 
sion. There is also a gold one I believe in existence. 
Hanway tells ns that ** most of the gold and silver was 
melted into large ingots, and flung over the bocks of 
camels, horses, and mules.’* This will account perhaps 
for the scarcity of Nadir’s coins at the present day in 
India. The plunder which he carried away was in the 
form of bullion not coins, and the coins of the Empire as 
well as his own must have been melted down at the same 
time. We may account ourselves fortunate that the few 
coins in our possession have been preserved. I know of 
no public collection in India that has one of them. 
Private enterprise in that vast and interesting Empire 
has of late received an impulse in a numismaiio direction, 
and the result is that private collections often contain 
coins not to be met with in any public cabinets. Another 
result is that India is gradually being denuded of her 
“ portable antiquities,” and these, instead of being kept in . 
India for the study of In^’s eons, are being spread 
over the world to the wonder of people who cannot under¬ 
stand, and who cannot, therefore, appreciate them. 

C. J. Eodosrs. 


XVIII. 


LETTRE A M, STAKLEY LAKE-POOLE, STIR 
QUELatJES MONNAIES MUSTILMANES. 


Ohbr ColiAqttb bt Ami,— 

Jo desire tous entretenir aujourd’hui de troia pieces 
qui m^ritent d’etre signaldes aux amateura de la Numis- 
xnatique musulma&e. Elies font partie da riohe Oabinet 
de H. de PEoluse. Oe sont dee monnaiee de ouiTre, male 
rinfiriorit^ du tn6tal n’onl^re rien d Tmt^rdt qu’ellea 
pr^sentent. 

La premidre sera d^ign^e, si vous le voolez bien, ecus 
le nom de Fek d**Abd AUa/i ebn Dlndr, 

Son diamdtre eet de 22 miUimdtrea. 

Av. Bans un petit oercle fin: 

j -R- 

II n*y a de Dieu que 
4(131 IHeu teul. 

«0 31 II n*a pas d*aw>cid. 

En debore du cercle, Idgende cLrculaire: 

(sm) ltd (LL«1£ (Iaj) U) ^ ^1 

{CeiU piice est) de celles qu'a ordonnd {dejrapper) l*imir 
Boghdpar les soina de eon agent ‘Abd Allah ebn DA 
La dernidre eyllabe eet probablement poor Ddoild, la fin 
de ce nom ayant iih omise faute d’espace. 
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En dehors, second cercle et rebord. 

Me. Bans un cercle plus grand que oelui de 1* avers: 
*Abd Alhh 
tX4^ Mohammad 
(w<) Venwyi 
itUI d« IHm. 
jUjO Elm Dindr. 

En dehors da cercle, Ugende circulaire commen 9 ant 
& droite, en face de I'l d'^1: 

dJJl ijLtf <111 

Notu eroyom en Venwyi de Dieu^ Mohammady qw Eievi 
U biniste et le eahe / 

Tout aatour, traces d’nn second cerde. 

La Ugende pieuse “ Nous croyons en I’envoy^ do Dieu, 
etc.,” tout & fait insolite, semble indiquer que la pidee 
a frapp^e par quelqu’un qui ^tait en r^volte centre 
le Khalife regnant. Si nous ne consid^rons que le nom 
d’*Abd AllftK ebn Dink*, Ebn el Attr fait mention d'un 
personnage ainsi appel4 et qui avait embrass^ le parti 
d’Yazld ebn el Moballeb, r4volt^ centre Yaztd ebn *Abd 
el Kalek, le Khalife Omajjade. En cffet> lorsque *Ady 
ebn Ort&t, envoys oontre le rebelle, fat fait prisonnier par 
oelui-oi en Tann^e 101, 'Abd Allah ebn Dink ^tait un de 
oeuz charges de sa garde.^ D moumt en Tann^e 127 ou, 
selon quelques-uns, en Tann^e 136.^ 

II est moins facile d’expliquer la presence, dans la 
Ugende circulaire de Pavers, du nom de “P^mir Boghi’* 
qui ordonna de impper ce fels. Ce n’est que plus d’un 
d^le aprk que nous rencontrons des Bogh& au service des 
Kholifes ^Abb&sldes. Quelle 4tait la province dont le 
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ndtre avait re 9 U le gouvememeixt P De qui teiiait>il sa 
nomiaation P Son agent on gonvemeur 'Abd Allah ebn 
D&oM nous est ^galement inponnu. 

Je laisse 4 de plus compStents I’^tude de ce probldme 
d’bistoire musulxnane, avoo Tespoir que quelque manuscrit 
en fournira peut-4tre un jour la solution, et Tais m’occu- 
per des deux autres pieces. Les deux fels dont il s'agit 
xnaintenant ont 4t6 frapp^s par un personnage mentionn^ 
par les ohroniqueurs orientaux, Ebn el A^tr et Ebn Khal- 
doCin, entre autres, sous le nom de Hostom ebn Bardou. 

Lo No. 1 est frapp^ 4 El Kaslsab (Mopsueste). 
DiamStre 26| millimetres. 

Av. En baut, gros point. 

B iCy a de J>ieu que 
IHett; Mohammad {eef) 
aUI Venttoyi de Bieu, 

Tout autour, doable cercle om^, 4 rinterieur, de petits 
traits places en haut, en bas, 4 droite et 4 gauche; rebord. 

Bv. En haut, gros point. 

^ accost^ de deux 4toiles. A Bieu. 

Boetom 

jjy) Bbn Bardou. 

A El MaeUah. 

Au bas, omement. 

Tout autour, doable cercle et rebord, comme 4 Vavers. 

Le No. 2 eet frapp^ 4 Tarsolls. 

Biamdtre 26 millimetres. 

Av. Bans un double cercle: 

'i 11 fCy a de Bieu que 
*x*jBr* Bieu; Mohammad {eet) 

<dJ! Venvoyi de Bieu. 


Kebord. 
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Rv, Dans un double oercle: 

aU aooost^ de douz ^toiles. A 
Bost<m 

[jMfj'Joi A Tarsolta. 

Rebord. 

lies caraoMres du No. 2 sent plus ^pais; ceua du No. 1, 
au contraire, sont plus maigres. 

En Tann^e 292 de Tb^gire (comm. 12 nov. 904)/ 
Andronlqos er^roumi/* conduisit une expedition contre 
Mar'aob et ses districts. Les habitants d’El Mastsab et 
ceux do Tarsods sortirent en masse (centre Vennemi). 
Abou’r-redjftl ebn Abi Baklcir fat atteiat 4 la t3te d’une 
troupe do musulmans. Le Ehalife (El Moktafy) destitua 
alors Abou’l 'Achdir Ahmad ebn Nasr du oommandement 
dee Tillee*froatiSrea et en investit Kostom ebn Bardou. 
O'est ce dernier qui fut oharg6 de V4obaoge dee oaptifs. 
Le nombro total des prisouniers qui furent rachet4s s’^le* 
Tait i douze cents. 

En I’ann^e 299 (comm. 28 aodt 911), Bostom, I’^mir 
des viUeS'frontidres, oommanda Bexp^dition d’^t4 et partit 
du district de TarsoOs, accompagn^ de Damyhnah. II 
assi^gea le ohdteau de Kelih Farm^nien; puis il entra 
dons la rille et la livra aux flammes. 

Eostom ebn Bardou mourut vers cette epoque; car Ebn 
el Atlr place en Fannie 301 (Comm. 6 aoht 913) la mort 
de Damy&nah i qui il donne le titre d'4mir des TiUes- 
frontidres j^\ . 


* Sbn c] Afir, tU. p. S71; Ebn QuIdoUn, iii. p. 357. 

« Aadronk It grt«. Il s'Bgit iei d’Andronin Doeoi, r<nomm5 pour u 
Talflur efc m talents niilitaires. Andronio fut oblij^, an Uaim^o SOS de J. 0., 
de s’enfoir do Constantinople; il so r^fogia 5 Gawa prSe d’looaa; puia, 
tonjoun pouisuiri par les intrigues de Samonae, Cl w rondit d U oour du 
Ehalife et moumt m misin eo prieoa. Of. Lebeau, JETist. du Bat Sm., 
xiit. p. 331>3S3. 
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Damy&nah (Damien) 4tait greo d'origine.*^ II fut eans 
doute fait captif; il devint, en effet, I’eaclave de 
Veunuque B&zm&r, affiranclii de Modeh ebn Kb&q&n, et 
embrassa rielamisme. Lebeau fait mention de Damien 
sous Tann^e 902^ et dit que ce ren4gat, c^Ubre par sa 
yaleur, s'empora, & la t^te dW corps de musulmans, de 
S41eucie sur la mor de Cilioie. 

Damy&nah figure dans la Obronique d’Ebn el Adr d^ 
I’annde 284 (Comm. 7 f6vrier 897); il se trouvait alors 
& Tarsofis'^ oil la disoorde ^clata entre lui et R4gheb, 
adranobi d^£l Howaf&q. Yoici quelle en fut la cause: 
E&gheb fit cesser la pridre publique au nom d’Haroiln 
ebn Khom&raTrayh ebn Ahmad ebn TofiloCln et la c^ldbra 
au nom de Badr, affranchi d’El hfo^aded. Il fut en d^s> 
accord avco Ahmad obn Toughftn. Or lorsque ce der¬ 
nier fut sort! de captirit^ en I’ann^e 283, il s’embarqua et 
e’en alia sans entrer i TarsoOs; U y laisaa Damy&nab pour 
s’occuper des affaires de la ville et le munit de troupes. 
Fort do ce secours, Damy&nah reprocha i R&gheb sa 
oonduite. La guerre civile ^clata; B&gheb fut vaiirqueur 
et Damy&nah, transport^ & Baghd&d. 

Kn Fanned 287,^ El Mo‘taded, apr&s avoir fait 'Wostf 
prisonnier, se rendit & El Masisoh oh il manda les che& de 
Tarsohs et les dt saisir parcequ’ils s’&taient mis en corres¬ 
pondence avec Wasif. Il ordonna aussi de mettre le fen 
aux navires de Tarsohs, sur lesquels les habitants faisaient 
leurs expeditions centre I’enncmi, ainsi qu^& tout le ma¬ 
teriel naval. De ce nombre &taieat environ cinquante 
navires anciens pour lesquels il avait d^pens^ des 


* Baxdoa, 1« piro dfl Rostosi, svait auasi unfl origioe ^fjoo^&re. 

* Lebeao l9c. taud. xiii. p. 361. 

T Eba «i Affix, Tii. p. 336. 

* Ebn el Aitr, Tii. p. 343-344. 
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Bommee iiinombrables. L’incendie de oes Davires eat 
lieu k I’inatigation de Damy&nah, eeclave de B&zm&r> qui 
avait conserr^ oontre les habitants de Tarso^le un profond 
rossentiment. 

Lorsqu'en Tann^e 292,* El Moktafy youlut s’emparer 
de I’Egypte sur les TonloClnides, il exp^dia Bamy&nah par 
mer ayeo drdre de p^ndtrer dans le l^il et de oouper les 
approTisionnements de Mesr. Bamy&nah obtint un plein 
succ^s. 

Nous avons d4jd tu qu’U oocompagna Bostom dans 
Texp^dition d'dt6 de Vann^e 299. 

Damy&aah monrut en Tanude 301 (Comm. 6 aoOt 913). 
Ebn el Atir lui doone le titre d^JSmir det ullea-'/nntiirei et 
de la 

Je terminerai par quelques indications g^ographiques 
tirdes du Iftrrdssd. 

qu’on 4crit aussi JSl Maseieah, est une ville 
sur le bord du Djayh&n (Pyrame), faisant partie des 
toghokr (yilles-irontidres) de la Syria, entre Antioche et 
le pays de RoOm. C^dtait un des points oil les musulmans 
se rduuissaiont pour se lirrer d la guerre sainte.'' 

“ Taraoils est une ville dans Ice ^oghotr de la Syrie, entre 
Antioche, JTalab et le pays de Bodm; six parasangos la 
apparent d’Adanah; elle est traversde par le Heuve El 
Barddn (Cydnus) et renferme le tombeau d’El Mdmodn.’* 

** Le (mot) pighr (pL s’applique d tout endroit 

d proximity du territoire ennemi. II est appeld ainsi do 
la iaghrah (fissure) d’un mur, parce qu’il faut le ddfendre 
do peur que Tminemi ne p^ndtre par lA II y a beaucoup 


* £bD (i Attr, rii. p. 370. 

*** Leboaik, /m. di. p. 407, pl&M la mort de Dtinica, imir it TVr, en I’oasde 
915, au monteab oO il ilkib se rondre auttn de Stiobtle ear le uoxd da golfe 
Cdramiqoe. 
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de togho&r. Teb sont ceux situ^s en Syrie, entre Id pays 
de Syrie et le O’est Ik que statioimeiit des cheiks 

mosalmans qui &e oonsacrent k la guerre salute pour les 
d^fendre, comme le pays du Sd/tel (le littoral) dont les 
ports ^talent d^fendus contre rarrivSe des vaisseaux des 
Grecs. Les plus c^l^bres de ces toghour dtaieut Ascalon, 
Tarsods, Adanah, El Masisah, du c6td d'Halab et les 
*Awdiem.** 

*‘lies *Awd$em, pluriel de ^Asem, sont des oh&teaux forts 
et des territoires qui les entoureat, entre Halab, et An- 
tioche. La plupart d*entre eux sent dans les montagnes. 
Parfois on y comprend les iogJufUr d'El Massisab et de 
Tarsods. Halab n’en fait pas partie. Abou Zayd leur 
donne Manbedj pour capitale,'* 

Agrdez, etc. 

Ht. Sauvairb. 

Bobbskiir vxa MoyrroRT (Tar). 
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PAPER-MONEY OF THE NINTH CENTURY AND SUP- 
POSED LEATHER COINAGE OF CHINA. 



Obikese Paper money op the Tano Dynasty, 

The purpose of this communication is not to recapitulate 
all that has been written on the paper money in China, 
and its first issue in the Flowery Land since the beginning 
of the ninth century. 

It is only to exhibit a specimen, unique I think, of 
the paper money issued under the Emperor Hien-Tsung 
of the T'ang dynasty, during the first years of his reign, 
i.e. after 806 a.d. 

The object of this paper money, which was called 
Flying*money fH was not the creation of a fictitious 
currency without representative value. It was issued 
only to alleviate the burden of merchants, military and 
civil officers, rich families, etc., and save them, in their 
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journeys through all parts of the country, the trouble of 
carrying quantities of weighty copper money. This paper 
was given them by the Oovernraent in exchange for 
their deposits of copper coins, and they could recover the 
metal currency at the Government offices upon the 
presentation of this kind of bank-note,^ of which, so far 
as I am aware, no description of size, shape, design and 
legend exists in Chinese annals. We know that they 
were made of paper, but we are not told what number of 
cash ^ was represented by one of them. It is a mere 
supposition of ours that one of these flying coins was 
worth one ktean or string of 1000 cash, or perhaps 
sevemL 

They were found so convenient that the result was soon 
to withdraw a great quantity of copper coins from daily 
circulation, and use for petty expenses, and they wore con* 
sequently forbidden in the capital. Schemes were devised 
to supply more money, and it was proposed in the year 
800, in order to give an impetus to trade, to allow the 
merchants to have their salt and iron appraised at the 
Ministry of Finance ^ and receive in return flying 
money which they could exchange for cash, less a discoxmt 
of 10 per cent. But no merchant having availed himself 
of this costly facility, an order was issued that the notes 
should be exchangeable for their full value.^ 

No further mention is made at that time of the paper 
money and it disappears altogether, to return in a more fully 
developed form 150 years lator^ under the Sung dynasty. 


* Vid. Jf Hf, ^ or Chia Yuea-lung ^ 

Ic. IXXT. I. 21; or ^ ^ k. occlxii. f. 24. 

*Vid. 

* Vid. YuMring, On CAi'wm Gturrfnetft Cotri, andPaptr ACanty (l^idca, 1877, 
8to.), p. 121. 
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It 18 the institution of that flying coinage which has 
given rise to the erroneous saying, so often repeated, even 
by high Chinese officials in Europe, that the bill of 
exchange was invented in their country in A.n. 806. 

The specimen, here exhibited, is from the rich collection 
of coins of the Japanese Tamba family of Bamios,* ** which 
has been secured for this country by my friend Howel 
Willfl, Esq. The reason why some confidence can be placed 
in the genuineness of this specimen, so labelled, is that the 
Tamba collection was formed by this family during several 
generations, all the specimens having been selected with 
the utmost possible care, no efforts having been spared 
in order to get the finest and undoubtedly genuine coins. 

The figure of this specitneu in a printed catalogue of 
coinages has induced some counterfeiters to imitate it for 
amateur ooUectors and ignorant Europeans; but besides the 
unmistakable modern aspect of the fabric, the forgers have 
made the mistake of supposing that the figure was that 
of a metal coin, and they have accordingly cast it in copper! 

The legend of this specimen of paper money of the T’ang 
dynasty, about 807 a.d., is as follows: iS. T*ang 

hcan iung poo "current value of tbe Tseng's countings 
houses.*' 

A tradition which has found its way down to modem 
times, in some native books on numismatics, would seem 
to attribute tbe invention of paper money to a minister 
of Huang-ti (Nakhonte), the first Emperor 2697 b.c., if 
we are to understand it in tbe sense in which it has some- 
times been taken.^* But the vagueness of the Chinese 

* The eatalogae of one part of this eollectioa ttm published in 1782 
under the title of ^ , 3 k- by Mom fetmo, prince 

of Ketsuko end of Oki, sou of Nobu tiiMn, heir apparent of the province of 
Tamba, vrith the title of prince of Xoteuke and Ito. 

** As in Vimering, On Vhinm CWrmcy, p. 161. 
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signs does not necessitate such a constraction of their sense. 
"When dealing with these early traditions, and the refer¬ 
ences made to them by subsequent writers, we should be 
careful not to attach more weight to them than the 
probabilities derived from other facts and sources justify 
us in doing. As a rule the Chinese authors, treating of 
a special object, whatever it be, always quote what was 
done formerly in the same line,, and as far as possible, try 
to find anything connected with it, in the doings of their 
first Emperors and their galaxy of ministers and subjects. 
But these allusions should not be pressed unfairly, and 
should be accepted as the Chinese authors themselves give 
them. Many fancies about Chinese matters in European 
literature have crept in in this way, and they deserve 
neither more nor less credit than many similar European 
traditions, which common sense forbids us to accept. They 
lack criticism, it is true, but many generations have not 
elapsed since the time when Western writers were not 
conspicuous by their display of this quahty. Chinese 
authors generally have no great power of imagination, 
they are satisfied with repeating what has been said 
previously to their time, but they have an immense power 
of' combining the information.' Thus we must be on otir 
guard against neglecting those considerations when dealing 
with any Chinese quotation of facts connected with the 
early traditions, customs and objects from their first 
emperors. 

The statement referred to is that Pdh Ling ^ a 
minister of Hien-yuen {i.e. Hwang-ti) began to make use 
of fabrics ^ ^ pupoh as substituted-money ^ ^ ch*u pi. 

The last expression is a compound used in a merely 
conventional way; for if we had to press the meaning of 
every character, we should obtain a nonsensical record. 
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and find that the above-named minister * began to make 
mulberry-tree-bark-made-bills with hempen and silk olotb.'*^ 
But we have to consider that ^ ^ pu poh is a compound 
expression of two concrete words to indicate a synthetic 
meaning, a process of frequent use in the making up of 
the vocabulary; pu signifies * cotton, linen or hempen 
fabrics/ and ^ poh ‘ silk-cloth / the two words are in 
opposition one to the other as far as concerns the material, 
and are used together to indicate ^fabrics* generally. 

Of the other expression ^ eh*u pi, the first word 
means * the Brovssonetia papyrifera, a species of mulberry 
from whose bark the Coreans and Japanese make paper, 
and also a coarse kind of cloth made by them, but the 
paper itself is much used for garments.’ * The second word 
^ pi means properly * a piece of silk,’ and its secondary 
meaning already known in the classics is * wealth, riches.’ 
The two words were extensively used as a compound, 
under the Yuen dynasty, with the meaning of ^bank¬ 
note,’ and it is obviously in this sense that we have to 
take them in the present instance, as the phrase has been 
framed by a modem writer, perhaps of the Yuen period. 
In the K*ang-^hi^izi'iieti^ the compound expression is ex¬ 
plained by ^ ch*ao, a rimilar word of which the proper 
meaning is 'copied money.’ 

The explanation of the statement which has led us 
astray is to be found in this known fact, that in the early 
periods of the Chinese institutions, a long while before the 
organization of any local or general coinage, anything of 
material value was used os barter; precious stones, cowries, 


* M.TlMeriBg(o.f.p.lSl)hutn 2 iiUt«d:... 'begutotatkepaper.inooe^of 
nlk ahred*.* Be bat miraadantood M and tniQskted it aa W. 

* Vid. Wells Williama, BptUh. Xiiet. p. 93. 

’ 9.9. pu 75 f. 74. 
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skins, pieces of clotb and specially silk cloth; and any 
piece of copper, made as tools or implements, specially of 
small sizes, knives, points of weeders, etc., were easily 
exchangeable. 

We have mentioned the skins of animals amongst the ob¬ 
jects used in barter, a famous instance of which may be re¬ 
lated here. It happened during the seventh century b.c., and 
is one of the chief events of the life of Pdh-li Hi, celebrated 
as a wise counsellor of Muh, Duke of Ts’in one of the 
principal states of the Chinese Confederation. Originally 
a minister of the petty prince of Yu, be followed its captive 
duke after the submission of this small principality to the 
state of Tsin ^; refusing to take service in that state, he 
was sent to Ts'in in a menial capacity, in the train of the 
eldest daughter of the house of Tsin who was to become 
the wife of the Duke Huh. Disgusted at being in sneh a 
position when upwards of seventy years old, ciroa B.c. 655, 
he absconded and fell into the bands of the men of Ts’u ^ 
where he became noted for his skill in rearing cattle. The 
Duke Huh having heard of his great capacity, sent to Ts’u 
to reclaim him as a runaway servant, offering also to pay. 
for his ransom five rams’ skins £ He was 

afraid to offer a more valuable ransom, lest he should 
awaken suspicions in Ts’u that he wanted to get Hi on 
account of his ability, and on obtaining him he at once 
made him his chief minister. These facts have been tacitly 
alluded to, by later writers, as a leather currency of old 
time, and the making of leather badges sold by the 


* Th« hiaton of PSh-li m is to b« found in Mvenl old Chinese books with 
diTorgondas <a detail, but the mab fact of a rnosom of “ Fire nuns’ skins ” 
renvsins. Vid. JlJ |g jg, k. xxt. sq.; SB , A h. r. f. 0; 

Mencius, Pt. r. port i. ch. ix., ChinfS4 Cliutic», editXegge, rol. ii. pp. 242, 
244, ana 249 n.; F. W. Hayisr’s Chintu B. M. p. 170. 
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government for appearance at the court, though &r from 
being a currency of any formal shape, has also been quoted 
as another example of a leather coinage. 

Erroneous Stateuent Concernino a Leather Ooznaob. 

I take this opportunity of adding a few words on the 
supposed leather coinage of China. The fact has been 
recently adduced in an important book,* which refers to a 
passage from a paper on Tibet by my friend Dr. Buahell, 
but all this is a misunderstauding which requires to be 
corrected at once. 

The misleading quotation given by the author states 
that in a memorial presented to the Chinese Empress 
Ts’^tien in a.d. 692, it is related that money was made of 
leather. 

The memorial in question, fully translated by Dr. 
Bushell,^ does not mention a c<mtemporary fact; it alludes 
only to an event which happened eight centuries before 
under the Former Han dynasty; the text from which the 
passage quoted by the learned author has been extracted 
shows this plainly further on, by mentioning the Emperor 
Kwang-Wu as posterior to the described state of things. 
Kwang-Wu ^ ^ was the founder of the Eastern Han 
djrnasty, who ascended the throne in a.d. 25. 

The event referred to happened in the fourth year of 
the period Yutn-ahen, he. 119 B.a, under the reign of the 
Emperor Wu«Ti of the Former Han dynasty, when it is 
recorded that a currency of white metal and deer-skin was 
made. But this last-named currency had a rather narrow 
range. It consisted only of pieces of ihe skins of white 


* F. W. Madden, Cbint of th* Jnet (Londott, 1S82, 4to), p. 2S. 

8. W. fiosholl, Barly Sittvry of 2VM, JVoin Ckinm Sowm, 
J.R.A.S. K.s. 18S0, toL lit p. 462. 
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stags, measuring a square foot, and embroidered on the 
hems, for which the kings, feudal princes, and noblemen 
of imperial clans had to pay 400,000 copper coins a piece, 
as they were compelled to wear them as badges of honour, 
without which entrance to court and audience by the 
Emperor could not be obtained. 

It is unnecessary to go into further detail as to this kind 
of currency, which is pretty well known. My purpose 
was only to correct the erroneous idea that any leather 
coinage had ever been issued in China under the 'Fang 
dynasty, and of which the dato of 692 a.d., given in the 
passage quoted above, would seem to vouoh the accuracy. 

Terribn de LaCoupebib. 

Lonpok, Nvf. 26<A, 1862. 
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NOTES ON JAPANESE IRON COINS. 


This subject has already once been brought before this 
Society by James White, Esq., who last year read some 
general notes thereupon. I may therefore be permitted 
to give some further details with regard to this iron 
currency. 

From S..D. 708 the Japanese began to use copper 
coins, of the same shape as had then been common in 
China for many centnries, tiz. round with a square hole 
in the centre. These Japanese coins were cost, not struck. 

On the obverse they bore four characters, which in the 
earlier issues formed such high-sounding terms as “ The 
currency of ten thousand years ** The everlasting 
treasure of glorious peace ** Heavenly treasure of abun¬ 
dant profit,” etc. On later coins, however, two of the 
characters generally were those forming the name of 
the Nm-go (Chinese nien~kac, * period of years ’) during 
which the coin was issued, the two remaining characters 
merely signifying * currency.* ^ The reverse was for some 

1 The JepiuioM, lOce the CbiaeM, count their ye&n by q>ochB or periods of , 
uncertuia length, not br any continnoos era, and detigiiate any year oy ftaring 
its number in the period within which it &lls. 
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ceataries blank, bat on later issues we sometimes find 
characters indicating the place of coinage. 

Besides those copper coins, gold and silver were also 
current, at first in the form of dust or in bars, but later 
on as coins of different shapes. 

In the period called Kmn-ei (1624-1643) the copper 
coins bore on the obverse the characters Ktean-ei'tsti-hl^ 
*the currency of Kican-ei,* and this inscription was 
retained on all coins issued during the subsequent two 
centuries, without regard to the actual name of the 
periods in which the new issues took place.* 

In the 1st year of the period Qem-hun (a.d. 1736) iron 
was for the first time used for coinage. Owing to the 
increased cost of labour, as well as the enhanced value of 
copper, the Government found they were losing on the 
currency, each piece costing more to produce than the 
sum it represented. The Government had formerly, on 
similar occasions, reduced the size of the coins, and at 
the same time bestowed lass care upon the workmanship, 
hut experience had shown that such a course among 
other evils tended to encourage forgeries. This time it 
was therefore decided to effect the desired saving by 
using iron instead of copper. 

Among tha many different issues of Ktcan-H-Uii-h6 
which were current in the said period Oemhun, there was 
one issue that bore on the reverse the sign >j> Ko, 
being the initial character in the name of 

the place where the coin was cast; while another had the 
character -f- c7« in the round border of the obverse, 
indicating that it was coined at a place called t/fl-waa- 
isuho. Of these two coins a number were now cast of 

• Mr. White transUtee the inacrintioa of tlus coin as “ The current money 
of Younf the Prosperoos," hot this u nnt correct. 
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iron, and circulated indiscriminately with the copper 
coins, both being of the same nominal value, viz. 1 Mon. 
{Mon originally meant piece of money,*’ but had in 
course of time come to be the name of the unit of the 
currency). 

From the said year 1736 the number of iron coins 
issued gradually became larger, and the copper coins pro¬ 
portionally fewer. Considering the smaller intrinsic value 
of the iron coins, and their aptness to corrode, it was but 
natural that within a short time these coins became less 
liked by the people, who oonsequently began to draw 
a distinction, thereby establishing a rate of exchange be¬ 
tween the two kinds of currency. The outcome of this 
was that the Government in the year 1768 issued a some¬ 
what larger copper coin of the nominal value of 4 Mon^ 
though in reality not even double the size or weight of 
the 1 Mon copper and iron coins. On this 4 Mon copper 
coin the inscription on the obverse was the same as on the 
1 Mon coins, viz. Kioan^ei-Mi-hb, but on the reverse it 
was ornamented with wave-like lines, 21 or 11 in number, 
whence the Japanese generally called it Nami-sen, 'Wave- 
coin.’ For some years this Nami~Hn continued to be cast 
of copper, and was considered the equivalent of four of 
the ordinary smaller cash, of which by this time by far 
the greater portion were of iron, the copper ones having 
been withdrawn by the government to bo re-oast into 
Nami-ton. 

Copper, however, continued to grow dearer, and the 
Government soon found it necessary to repeat its former 
operation, and to cast the 4 Mon coins of iron also. I am 
unable to say exactly when this commenced; but a large 
issue of 4 Mon iron coins took place in 1821, and as was 
the cose when the small iron coins were issued, the new 
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Namuim of iron were used -indiscrimmately with the 
copper ones. 

Some years later, in 1835, a large oval bronze coin was 
issued, bearing the inscription * The cur¬ 

rency of the period Tem^pd* and on the reverse an indi¬ 
cation of its value, viz. 100 Mon. Its weight was, 
nevertheless, only equal to about five 4 Mon pieces. 

Finally, in the third year of Bun-kiu (1863), a new 
4 Mon copper com was issued, inscribed on the obverse with 
four characters ^The everlasting treasure of 

Bun^Jtiu,* the reverse was covered with waves.” This 
4 Mon piece was considerably smaller than the old copper 
and iron 4 Mon coins, which still remained current in ^e 
country. 

At this time (1863) we thus had the following coins 
in circulation: 

1 Koc E«an.«i.t8Q-h5, copper or iron. 

4 Mon „ „ „ 

4 Mon Ban-MO-d-hd, copper. 

100 Mon Tem.pO.tea-bS, bronxo. 

A promiscuous use of copper and iron, as above de¬ 
scribed, coupled with the disproportion in the size of the 
various coins, caused such a confusion that the Qovem- 
ment, first in 1865, and thereafter in 1868, found it neces¬ 
sary to adjust the relative value of the coins as follows: 


Orlctnal Vila* mlireod 

VtlM. to ISC9. to 1S6S. 


Sntoll EtMN-r» iron ooin 

1 Mon 

1 Mon 

1 Mod 

Large „ n 

4 


4 

tl 

4 „ 

Bmoll „ eopp«r coin 

1 

It 

4 

ft 

12 

copper coia 

4 

ft 

8 

tf 

16 „ 

Lar^ Eican-M copper coin 

4 

It 

12 

tt 

24 „ 

2Vm-/d copper coin 

100 

tt 

100 

ft 

lOO „ 


In 1871 the Japanese introduced an entirely difierent 
currency with new denominations, and consisting of gold, 
silver and copper coins, made after European pattern. 
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and as carefully proportioned to each other as any modem 
money. This currency is on a decimal basis, viz. 

1 T«o at 100 Sen. 

1 Sen m 10 Ein. 

1 Bin • 10 MS. 

The copper pieces of this series are of the value of 2 Se/r, 
1 Sen, ^ Sm and 1 Jim. The old copper coins ore to 
remain in circulation until a sufficient supply of new 
coins can be issued, their present value being fixed as 
follows: 

T«ia-p9-tiQ*h&, oral copp«r coins 6 Bin 

Xvui>«i>tsfl-h8, copper coin (witb wares) 2 Bin 
Bnn>kiQ>«i-1i6, copper coin (witb wares) 1 Kin 6 MS 
Xwan.«i«t8Q>hO, snu^ copper coin 1 Bin 

The value of the old iron coins has also been fixed by 
the Government as follows: 60 large Kwan^ei iron coins 
(witb waves) or 120 small Kican’H iron coins = 1 Sen; 
but they are never used now, owing to the rusty and 
decomposed state, to which most of them have been 
reduced, and also because coins of a nominal value so 
small, that it takes 3000 pieces to make up an amount 
equal to one shilling, are not required for commercial 
purposes. 

The following is a complete list of all iron coins issued 
by the Government: 

A. K\c<m-ei-tsU-h&, value 1 Mon. 

1. Without any additional characior. Of these there are 
numerous issues differing in size and style of writing. 

2. With additioMl cluvracUr in hoi'der (ffobtoree. 

(a) -f- Ju, in border. Coined at Jii~imn~tsuho, in 
1736. Of this coin there are also specimens in copper. 
The iron ones bear the said character in only one place, 
while the copper ones may have it in one, two or three 
places. 
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(d) jl[ KaicOf in one or two places of border. Ooios 
of iron only at Konagi-kawa, in 1737. 

(o) ^ Ichit in two places of border. Coined of iron 
as well as of copper between 1736 and 1741. Place 
tuicertain. 

3. With additional character on the reverse. 

(a) Kot coined at Ko-ume-mura, in 1736, in iron 
and copper. 

(&) ^ 8a, coined in 8ado, in 1736. Only iron. 
There are copper coins with the same character on the 
reverse, but it is differently written and the coins belong 
to a different issue. • ' 

(c) ^ 8en, coined in Sendai in 1769. Iron only. 

(rf) ^ Ku, coined in Kxyi-g^ri, in 1769. Iron only. 

(e) X above and ^ Ni below the square hole. 
Same place and time. Iron only. 

No record remains of the quantities of coins issued by 
the Government in remote days, but the following figures 
giving the totals coined at the more recent issues, may 
be of interest: 


ETriui>oi 

1 Mon, iron, from a.i>. 17S9 to 1867 

6,383 million pieces. 


4 Mon, copper, ,, 

1768 to 1860 

167 

H 

n 

»> 

4 Mon, iron, „ 

1860 to 1868* 102 

1* 

II 

BunkiQ 

4 Mon, copper, „ 

1862 to 1867 

892 

t* 

II 

Tem>p6 

100 Mon, copper, „ 

1888 to 1870 

488 

tt 


Of the Ktcan-ei 1 Mon 

copper coins. 

which 

were 

issued 


from 1636 until 1768, the exact quantity is not known, 
but it must have been immense. In 1859 the Govern* 
ment hod in their warehouse not less than 2114 million 
pieces of these coins, which they had bought up with 
100 Mon and iron coins, with the intention of recasting 
them into 4 Mon pieces, and yet an enormous 

quantity stiU remained in circulation. 


* Qoantatj of 4 2Ion iron coixii ucoed prior to 1860 ia uoknown. 
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Besides the iron coins cast by the Central Oovemment, 
and current throughout the country, others were at various 
times issued by the feudal lords (Daimid), for the exclusive 
use of their own dominions, or by certain chief towns. 

The following is a complete list of such local iron coins : 

1. Dominion of Sendai. Square, with rounded comers. 
Value 1 Mon. Inscription on obverse: Sen’dai'ig(i~hO, 
‘Currency of Sendai.* There were several issues, of which 
the first took place about 1782. 

2. Same place. Hound coin. Value 4 Mon. Inscription 
on obverse Kaan'ei~Mi~hO, and on reverse 11 wave-like 
lines, and thus like the Government 4 Mon, the only 
difference being that it bears the character ^ Sen, above 
the square hole, on the reverse. Issued about 1844 (f). 

3. Dominion of Mito. Like the foregoing, but with the 
letter |\ to on the reverse. Coined about 1866. 

4. Dominion of Aidau. With letter f* a on reverse. 
Otherwise like the foregoing. Same time. 

5. Dominion of Morioka. With letter S Mori on re¬ 
verse. Otherwise like the above. Same time. 

6 . Province of lee. With letter ] i on the reverse. 
Otherwise like the above. About same time. 

7. Place and time the same as the foregoing. On the 
reverse the sign J , which in this case is probably an 
abbreviation of {. 

8 . Town of Hakodate. From this town, which did not 
belong to any dominion, but was directly under the 
Crown, there is an iron coin, with a round hole in the 
centre. It has on the obverse the inscription Hako^daJte- 
tofi-yd, ‘ Hakodate currency,’ and on the reverse the cha¬ 
racter ^ An, which has reference to the epoch An‘eei, in 
the 4th year of which (1857) it was coined. Value 1 Mon. 

9. At a place called Kaskinuh-mura large numbers of 
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different kinds of iron coins were cast in tlie year 1738, 
which circulated as 1 Mon. Some were of the pattern of 
the earliest issues of S^aan-ei-tsU-hd, dating from the time 
when iron was not yet used for coinage. Moulds were 
simply formed from these old copper coins, and iron coins 
cast therein. Among the iron coins emanating from this 
place are also several bearing the same inscription as coins 
formerly current in China. I have thus found iron 
with the following inscriptions : 

X si 

$ S: X « 

^ X « 

X II % 

X 16 jS * 

IS m If 

ii « 

^ ^ ift 

tK a « with ^ on the reverse. 

At Kfishitna^mum was further cast an iron coin, which 
from its inscription seems to have been coined by or for 
some private individual in the town of Osaia^ for on one 
side it has the words * Takara-machi OsnAvr,* Tukara-Street, 
Osaka,’* and on the other the family name ICo-matsu. 

Before closing the list of Japanese iron coins I must 
stUl mention four, that differ in design from the others, 
and have more similarity to the amulets or so-called 
''Temple-coins” so frequently found in Japan and China. 
I have, however, good reason to believe that they were 
actually used as currency, although I am not yet in pos¬ 
session of full information regarding them. They are: 

1. Largo and thick coin, without any hole. On the 
obverse a cow. Reverse blank. Said to have been cast in 
the province of Yamato, about 1738. Value unascertained. 
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2. I^rge, with square hole. On one side the characters 
Ftt'hoht-kiihhei, meaning “A wealthy country and a strong 
army;*' on the other a tiger. B^des those in iron, there 
are issues in copper and tin. Values unascertained. They 
were coined in Mito, in the second year of the period Kei-6 
(1866), which happened to be “ the year of the tiger/* and 
hence the design.^ 

3. Somewhat smaller coin. On one side the image of 
Dai-kokUt the god of wealth. On the reverse four Chinese 
characters. This was also cost in Mito, a year or two after 
the preceding coin. There are issuea in iron, copper, and 
tin. Values unascertained. 

4. A small coin. On obverse four characters. Bcverse 
blank. Place of issue and time the same as the foregoing. 
Only cast of iron. Value 1 Mon, 

The inscriptions in Chinese oharacters on the two last* 
mentioned coine are both referring to the same quotation 
from a Chinese classic, which says: 

Majr jour wealth b« as rast u Ao Eastern Oeean 
And fonr aga as oU as tlte Soothem mountams. 

On the larger of the two coins in question, the image of 
the **god of wealth** presumably takes the place of the 
first line of the stanza, and the inscription merely com¬ 
prises the second line. On the smaller coin the quotation 
has been contracted into “Wealthy as the ocean, old as 
the mountains.** 


* Japansse jsan, bssidss being designated bj tbair nnmerical order in the 
ei)Ochs of which they form part, are also group^ into croles of twdre Tears, 
each of which are called after one of the twtfve signs of the todiac, ris the 
bull, tiger, hate, dragon, aerpont, horse, goiit, ape, cock, dog, aad boar. 
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My dkab Mb. Hbad , —As I have do doabt yoa purpose issu¬ 
ing a supplement to your very interosUng article on Ephesus 
I send you to-day a small contribution to the list of unpublished 
coins of that town, made up from coins now in my possession. 

Unpubushzd Goiks or Ephsscs. 

Or Pbbiod V. ? 

M. 2. E—<t>. Bee. Forepart of stag to r., bead to L No 
tymbol. 

Or Pteiod Vm. ? 

JSi. 8. Bee. Stag kneeling to head to r., astm- 

galus XEAAAN. 

.E. 8|. E—4^. Bee in wreath. Stag feeding to r., above, a 
quiver in ex, TjlMArOPA[Z. 

N.B.—It is important to note that this magistrate's 
name appears on a copper coin of Period YU., type 
of Arsiuoe, and that another magistrate's name, 
AnOAAnN, also appears in Period VUI. (type, 
stag kneeling), and Period VII. (?). 

Pebiod DC. 

A. 4. Rhodian didr., with nOEEIADNIOE. 

M. 8. Same type, EPKAIPIOE. 

N.B.— I call attention to the fact that this latter 
name is found on a silver coin of Period V., B.a 
887—295 (?). 

PxBion X 

M, 4 . E—Bee in circle of dots. Stag standing to r., 
before a palm-tree XflTAE. About 60 grs. 
N.B.—Yon describe this coin from *'Cat. de Palm.,” 
wheie it appears as size 8. 

PsBton Vn. 

M. 4. Head of Arsinoe to r., veiled. AP—Zl. Stag kneel¬ 
ing 1., head to r., above astragalus. No magislrato's 
name. A. J. Lawson. 

Sktkna, Octobtr, 1882. 
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Apollo Skikthecs at Pmoamon.—M r. Warwick Wroth (p. 
89) considers the rat or monse found on the coins of Pergamon 
AS pointing to some actual association of the cults of Asklepios 
and Apollo Sminthens, amoonting perhaps almost to an assimi* 
lotion of the two cults. 

Its occorrcDce is undoubtedly doe to the invasion of rats or 
mice, incidentally referred to by him, and by which the district 
is occasionally afflicted. It is considered that a favourable sea> 
son for mast in the forests on the mountain sides encourages 
the naturally rapid propagation of the creatures, and that when 
a deficiency of fo^ arises they descend in myriads to the 
plains, committing great ravages. The birds of prey are then 
insufflcient to cope with them, and they only disappear from 
some change of the weather, the interposition of the Smintbean 
Apollo of old. During one of these Pergamon visitations I was 
in Asia Minor, when ^e mice dug up oven the seed corn. The 
best account of the ravages of mice in this and various other 
countries is in a paper by Sir Walter Elliot, E.O.S.I., of 
Wolfilee, Hawick. Htdb Clakeb. 


Crowms op Cbaklss I.—It is not often that one is able to 
exhibit an unpublished coin of tiie sise and importance of a 
crown of Charles I. 

I have this evening brought for the inspection of our members 
a Tower crown, m. m. harp, which differs from the ordinary 
type (Hks. 474) in having a plume over the shield on the re¬ 
verse. There is no example of this piece in the National 
CoUeetion. The arrangement of the pellets on the obverse is 
identical in both coins, but on the reverse of this coin there is 
but one pellet to the left of the mint-mark, and between each 
word of the legend, instead of fonr pellets as in the ordinary type. 

I leave to the consideration of those who have more time and 
facilities for the purpose than I have, how far the question of 
pellets is material to the proper study of the coins of Charles I. 
It is at present only in the case of pennies that they have been 
considered ae specific mint-marks. I have no doubt but that a 
careful examination of the subjeoi would prove that with regal’d 
to other coins both in gold and silver, there is more meaning in 
the number and arrangement of pellets than has at present been 
shown. 

On the obverse of both the harp crowns of Charles I. the 
fonr pellets to the left of the mint-mark are not circular in form 
as in the case of other crowns, but each terminates in a carved 
tail and resembles a comma. While on this subject I most 
refer to and exhibit two distinct types of the crown, m. m. 
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plamo, tbe differenoes between which have never before been 
recorded. Jo the one, the inner circle is composed of circular 
dots, as is most nsnal in crowns of this reign, and there are 
seven pellets to the left of the mint-mark; in the other, there 
are but five pellets in that position, and the inner circle consists 
of beaded dots of an elongated form. 

I mnet, however, add that although I think some weight may 
be attached to these pellets when treating of the coins inUr 
I do not for one moment suggest that they are of any general 
importance as affecting coins of different denominations. The 
contrary is clearly shown on an examination of the various 
gold and silver pieces of the period; 

I conclude by exhibiting another crown of this reign, 
bearing the mint-mark A^impressed over that of the anchor, 
thus proving (if proof were necessary) the consecutive relation, 
in point of time, between these two mint-marks. 

H. Mo^fraoo, 

19, 1682. 


Cork Sxeos-pixoes. —I have made an interesting discovery in 
connection with a so-called Cork siege-piece, or money of 
necessity, which is figured in Idndsay’s “ Coinage of Englend,'* 
plate 7, No. 151. This be assigns to 1641 or thereabouts, and 
places among the coins of Charles I.’s reign. 




On plate 9, No. 7 is a trade token of William Ballard, anno 
1C77. Now I have both No. 151 and No. 7, and also No. 7 
countennarked with the stamp of No. 161, proving that 
Ballard’s tokens, which were only pa 3 fable at his shop or place 
of business, were, to meet the exigencies of the times, stamped 
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with the eity stamp of the aatborities here, auJ so matte to pass 
current and become a legal tender. And instead of dating from 
1641 we must now assign the so-called siege-piece to ante 1677. 

I send representative tokens from the gronp, which wilt 
determine my contention. They ai'e shown in the accompanying 
cate, kindly lent from the Joiirjial of the Boyal HUtorical aud 
Archaologieal Attociation of Ireland, voL v., 4th series,.p. 632, 
where I have pnblished fall particalars. 

Robkrt Day. • 

Ooax, December 10, 1801. 


Dzab Sot,—I have read in the "Nxun. Chron." part ii. 
for this year a note from Mr. £. Mackensie Thompson, 
describing foar varieties of the shilling of George III. for 1787, 
all of which I have with one exeeptioD. 

I thoaght it probable that sii^ar varieties might be found 
among the sixpences of that coinage, and on looking over them 
I obtained— 

Liinebnrg shield, semce with hearts, harp six-stringed. 

„ „ harp seven-stringed. 

„ „ not semee, harp six-stringed. 

There is therefore only one variety wanting as yet to complete 
the series. I have written to him on this matter, bat you can, 
if yon like, lay this note before the next meeting of the Namis- 
matic Society. 

The sixpences of George II. require revision. I find 1757, 
plain, has two varieties of harps, vis., six and seven strings. 
And the sixpences of 1768 also two varieties of harps, five and 
six-stringed. W. iSuzbr. 

DoBLor, Oeuber 23, 1832. 


TRBASuaE-TBOVx.—A treasore-trove consUting of 16 gold and 
264 silver coins, from Letchmore Heath, Aldenham, Herts, has 
lately been examined by me. It contained pieces belonging to 
all tte reigns of English sovereigns from Edward VI. to 
Charles If., and incladed abont 180 silver coins of Charles I., 
bat no rarities of any kind. The only noticeable thing aboat 
the treasure is that it comprised no pieces of the Common¬ 
wealth. G. F. Keahy. 


Fiyi > OF Goiks in Scotland. —Towards the end of March last a 
discovery of gold and silver coins was made by a shepherd named 
Peter Mardo^, at Overblack Craigs, New Camnock, in Ayrshire. 
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Tho coins were At once transmitted to Ezcheqaer, and were 
sent to me (u Curator of Coins of the Society of Antiquaries) 
for examination and valuation. I sut^oin a Ust of the coins, 
there being 41 goU and 142 silver. The English coins are 
named according to hfr. Neck’s arrangement. (See " Num. 
Cbron.," 2nd series, vol. xi. p. 98.) 

Gold, axx Scottish. 

St. Andrews of James I., 11., or HI., 9 varieties 18 


Lions of James I. and n., 6 varieties . . 21 

Half Lions ditto varied ... 2 

a 

SrtTEB. 

Scottish. Robert HI. Edinburgh groats . . 4 

English. Edward III. London groats . 10 

Ditto. Half groats . . . .10 

Henry V. London groats . . .11 

Ditto^ Calais groats. . . .22 

Henry V. or VI. Calais groats . .16 

Henry 'Nn[. London groats ... 6 

Ditto. Calais groats . . .28 

Ditto. Calais half groats . . .10 

Henry, forgery London groat . . 1 

Henry V. London half groats . . 5 

Ditto. Calais half groats . . .18 

Edward IV. London heavy groat . 1 

142 


Edinbueoh, Ut Mcy, 1SS2. Geobob Sm. 


Medal Strucs on the Rbfoehation op the Ealendab, 
1682.—Some weeks ago, there appeared in the IHma news¬ 
paper a learned article on the reet^oation of the Julian year, 
made under authority in the Roman States, exactly three hun¬ 
dred years ago, during the pontificate of Gregory XIII. (Bon- 
compagni). In honour of the occasion, a medal was struck, to 
which it seems appropriate to draw attention now. Its ob¬ 
verse presents the bust of the Pontifif, the head bare; beneath, 
under the shoulder, are the letters L. FARM. ; above, is tho 
legend, GREGORIVS. XHI. PONT. OPT. MAXIMVS. On 
the reverse are the words, ANNO. RESTITVXO, with the date, 
MDLXXXn.; and the figure of a dragon, its tail in its month, 
and with the body coiled round so as to describe a circle. 
Within the circle is the head of a ram, o» nud tthniu vhieh art 
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four ttan, while from the borne hangs a victor's ehaplot. Tho 
stars show ns that it is the Celestial Ram, the Sign of the 
Zodiac, Aries; in which Sign the sun is, at the season which 
then was the beginning of the year. The circle has its proper 
meaning, as when made an emblem by the ancients with the 
coiled body of a serpent; the difference between the nsaal 
mode of displaying it, und that which is to be observed on this 
medal is explained, when we know the dragon was the heraldic 
bearing of the Boneompagni family. Writers on Papal medals 
hitherto have omitted to notice how the head of the Ram is 
stndded with stars, yet as a feature in the emblem they are 
highly significant* The letters L. FARM, on the obverse, form 
the signature of the Medallist, “ Laurentius Parmensis." 

By the alteration of the Ealendar, commemorated thus, the 
day October 6th, 1682, became October 16th, in Rome; and 
not in Rome o^y, for in Spain, Poland, and other connhnes, 
the '*New Style" was adopted. Russia alone stands out 
agamst it now, but onr own country was slow in following 
the lead, so that here the alteration did not come until tho 
reign of George II. It was brought about by the author 
of the ** Chesterfield Letters," who was then a minister of 
the Crown. Supported by the learning of the President of the 
Royal Society (George, second Earl of Macclesfield), Lord 
Chesterfield cahied a Bill through Parliament in spite of the 
timidity of his colleague, the Duke of Newcastle, and in the 
teeth of popular prqudice. The Bill provided that the legal 
year, in future, should commence on January Ist, and that to 
correct the Ealendar, eleven nominal days should be suppressed 
in September, 1752, so that the day following tho second of 
that month shonld bo styled the 14th. Popular pr^udice asserted 
itself, however; for when Lord Macclesfield’s eldest son stood 
a contested election for the county of Oxford, in 1764, the cry 
got up against him at the hnstmgs was, “ Give os back our 
eleven days which you’ve stolen." 

Members of the Society who possess any collection of Papal 
medals of the fi^enth and sixteenth centuries, would confer a 
great favour by opening communicatioDB with me, as I desire to 
bring under the Society’s notice whatever matter I can collect 
in regard to a series, which hitherto seems to have been 
neglected by us. Assbkton Pownau.. 

SoVTK KlLWOATn Rbctobt, Rcort. 


£ltR.VTA m Vol. 11., Sbrub 3. 

P. 229, line 1: the rn. of No. % is pkeod under tho elr. of Xu. 3. 
P. 2W,liiio 15: far VI. VI. ISiAfJPl. VI. 11. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY. 


SESSION 1881—1882. 


OcTOBiB 20, 1881. 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the 

Chair. 

The following presents were annoaneed and laid upon the 
table:— 

1. G. Schlnmberger. Deux Chefs Normands des Armees 
Byzantines au XI* siMle. Paris, 1881. From the Author. 

2. E. Thomas, F.R.S. The Revenues of the Mughal Empire 
in India. From the Author. 

8. BuUetino dell’ Institute di eorrispondenza areheologica. 
Nos. 5—10, 1881. From the Institute. 

4. Revue Beige de Numismatique. 8*and4*livrai80n8,1881. 
From the Society. 

6. The Canadian Antiquarian and Nomismatio Journal. 
April, 1881. From the Society. 

6. Bulletin de la Societe de Borda (Daz). 2* and 8* liv., 
1881. From the Society. 

7. The Coins of the Sikhs. By C. J. Rodgers, Esq. From 
the Author. 

8. A Tabula honest® missionis relating to Britain, discovered 
near liidge. By C. Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A. From the 
Author. 

b 
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9. Journal of the Boyal Aeiatio Society. N.S., Vol. 

Pt. rv. From the Society. 

10. Journal of the Boyal Historical and Arehsological Asso¬ 
ciation of Ireland. Kos. 44» 45. From the Association. 

11. Bulletin de la 8oci6te des Antiquaires de rOuest. 2" 
trimestre, 1861. From the Society. 

12. Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. ii., No. 1. Text and 
Plates. From the Society for the Promotiou of Hellenic 
Studies. 

18. Boyal Irish Academy. Proceedings. (Polite literaturo - 
and Antiquities, Vol. ii., Sar. II.; Science, Vol iil, Ser. II.) 
Transactions. (Polite Literature and Antiquities, VoL xxvil, 
Pt. TV.; Science, Vol xxviil, Pfc. I.) Prom the Academy. 

14. C. A. and R. Serrure. Bulletin mensuol do Numis- 
matique et d’Arobuologie. From the Authors. 

15. Bulletin Historiqoo de la Sooiete des Antiquaires de la 
Moriuie. Livraisons 117, 118. From the Society. 

16. Lea Honnaies G^noises de Raffs. By M. le Baron de 
Eoehne. From the Author. 

17. Smithsonian Institute. Annual Report, 1879. From 
the Institute. 

18. Aarboger for Nordisk 01d>kyndighed og Historie, 1880. 
From the Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

19. ZeitschrlR fflr Nomismatik. Bd. Tiii., Hefl 4, 1881. 
From the Editor. 

20. Le hlonitenr de la Numismatique et de la Sigiilographie. 
Pis. L and IL, 1861. From the Editor. 

The President exhibited a penny of the second coinage of 
Henry VH., struck at Canterbury. 

A unique copper coin of Shams ud Dunya wa ud Din Mahmud 
Shah was exhibited by Hr. Charles J. Rodgers. This coin is 
dated A.R. 718, and was struck at Delhi; and Hr. Rodgers 
snpposes it to have been either issued by the usurper Waia Beg 
doring the absence of Eutb nd Din Hnbarak Shah on an expe¬ 
dition to Deogur, or by those who disliked the rule of Wafa 
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Bog, in order that they might show it to the King and accuse 
Wafa Beg of the assumption of regal functions. 

Mr. Henry 8. Gill exhibited a very rare penny of Alexander n. 
of Scotland, stmok at Forres. 

Mr. Burlacher exhibited a specimen of the new Afghan medal, 
1878—80, having the portrait of her M^esty on the obverse, 
and on the reverse a company of troops on the march headed 
by an elephant, with rider, and bearing a cannon. 

Mr. Bieber exhibited a very rare medal of Henry VIIL, with 
the King’s bust on one side and on the other the portcullis. This 
medal appears to be of the time, and of German work. 

Mr. Webster exhibited several very rare Anglo-Saxon and 
English coins, among which was a penny of Eadwig, struck at 
London, one of two specimens known, and another of Eadgar, 
strnck at Newport 

A paper was then reiid on A Medal of Charles V. of Spain 
by Giovanni Pomedello,” by Mr. T. Whitcombe Greene. It is 
printed in the Third Series, Vol. i., p. 884. 

Mr. Toplis communicated a notice of a find at Newark, in 
June last, of coins of Henry III., struck at London and Canter¬ 
bury. See Vol. i., p. 808. 

Mr. Warwick Wroth read a paper on " The Coitus of Ask- 
lopios at Pergamon, as illustrated by the Coinage of that City 
from B.o. 400 to a.n. 268." See Vol. ii., p. 1. 


NovsuuxB 17, 1881. 

JoNK Evans, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.S., President, in the 

Chair. 

Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley, E. K. Borstal, Esq., W. Dawson, Esq., 
John Jennings, Esq., W. Lees, Esq., and J. Doyle Smith, Esq., 
were elected mombers. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table:— 
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1. BuUetin historiqae 4e la SooieU des Astiqaaires de la 
Horiiue. LivraUon 119. From the Society. 

2. Christiani Sehlegelii de niunnua antiqois Gothania Cygneis, 
Coboi^ensibaa, VinariensibaB, et Merseborgessiboa Diasertatio. 
Franoof. et Lips., 1717. From J. W. Trist, Esq. 

Mr. Krombbols exhibited proofs in silver of the Prussian silver 
coinage of 1867, a Boomanian marks of 1874, a re^truck 
Brazilian dollar, and a specimen of the Hamburg Jubilee medal 
of 1808. 

Mr. J. J. Nunn exhibited a groat of Hen^ VI. with a mark 
resombling the Arabic numeral 4 after the King’s name. 

Mr. Yanx exhibited a gold medal bearing the name of the 
Society for the Translation of Oriental Literature, which be 
supposed to have been presented by William lY. to Prof. H. H. 
Wilson. 

Canon Pownall exhibited, on behalf of Dr. Frazer, of Dublin, 
two base testoons of Edward YL, one with the mint-mark on 
both sides, a harp, 1652, foond in Ireland; the other, very rare, 
with the lion mint-mark. The first of these coius is counter- 
marked with the greyhound, according to the proclamation of 
Elizabeth (September 27th, 1660). Canon Pownall also exhi¬ 
bited three base testoons of Edward YI. from his own cabinet, 
one having the bolt mint-mark, 1649, counter-marked with a 
portcnllis, as ordered by a subsequent proclamation of Queen 
Elizabeth (October Oth, 1660), and two with the harp mint- 
mark and Lombardie lettering, weighing respectively 67 and 
63*5 grs. These have been submitted to assay by Messrs. 
Johnson, Matthey, & Co., of Hatton Garden, and found to contain 
no silver in any appreciable quantity, and to consist chiefly of 
tin and copper. With reference to these coins Canon Pownall 
quoted an extract from King Edward's diary, under date June 
10th, 1662, as follows:—" Whereas it was agreed [t.e. on May 
18th above] that there should be a pay now made to Ireland of 
£6,000, and then the money to be cried down, it was appointed 
that 8,000 weight which I had in the Tower shoald be carried 
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thither and coined at three denar fine, and that incontinent the 
coin should be cried down.” Canon PownaU remarked that if 
his H^esty did not mistake as to his ** three denar fine,” this 
was a coinage infinitely more base than any ever before devised, 
three parts only in 240 (according to the nsnal mode of esti¬ 
mating the fineness of silver by the pound weight) being fine, 
but that, whatever may have been the fineness of the coins, the 
manner of condncting the transaction was highly disgraceful. 

Mr. W. Bramsen read a paper on Japanese iron money, in 
which he traced the history of the coinage of Japan firom a.d. 
708 to the present time. Bee Nnm. Chrom, Vol. ii. p. 842. 


DKonftCB&B 15, 1881. 

John Evans, Esq;., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., President, in tho 

Chair. 

Tho following gentlemen were elected as honorary members 
of the Society:—H. Dannenberg, E. Hueher, G. Schlombergur, 
and Professor W. Tiesenbausen. 

The following presents were annonnoed and laid upon tho 
table:— 

1. Zeitschrifl fUr Namismatik. Band ix., Heft 2. From the 
Editor. 

2. Numismatisohe Zeitsohrift. Band xih., 1st semester. 
From the Society. 

8. Monatsberioht d^r K. Preussischen A.eademie dsr Wissen- 
schafton. Feb.—Oct., 1881. From the Academy. 

4. Bnlletin do la Socidto des Antiquaires do rOnost. 8*^ 
trimestre, 1881. From the Society. 

5. Eead-di-esses exhibited on ancient coins. By B. Phillips, 
Junior. From the Author. 

Mr. R. A. Hoblyn read a paper, communicated by Mr. W. C. 
Homersham, *'On the Groats with the profile of Henry VIII., 
and, on the reverse, the inscription P08YI DEV ADIVTOBE’ 
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ME V’.” One of theee groats bore the legend incorporating tho 
title of ** King of Ireland,” 'which, according to the generally 
received opinion, was only adopted aimoltaneonsly with the 
fall-face bast, which, on the groats of this King, euporseded the 
profile. 

Mr. 6. y. Head read a paper on the chronological seqoence 
of the ooins of Boeotia, in which he gave a sketch of the origin 
of the coinage in that district in the sixth century B.o., and 
traced it throagh its snecessivo phases down to the time of the 
Roman conquest of Greece. 'The paper is prbted in Vol. i., 
p. 177. 


JaNOABT 19, 1682. 

JooN Evans, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.S., President, in the 

Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected as members of the 
Society:—^E. Montagu, Esq., A. Peckover, Esq., H. Phillips, 
Esq., P. W. Pixley, Esq., and A. 6. Richardson, Esq., F.S.A., 
Soot 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table:— 

1. The Journal of HeUenio Studios. Yol. ii., No. 2. Text 
and Plates. From the Society. 

2. Revue Beige de Numismatique, 1882. 1* livralaon. From 
the Society, 

8. Annuaire de la Societe Fran^aise de Numismatique, 1882. 
1* tcimestre. From the Society. 

4. The Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatic Journal. 
VoL X., No. 2. From the Society. 

6. The American Numismatio and Arehfcological Society of 
Now York. Proceedings at the Annual Meeting, March 15th, 
1881. From the Society. 

6. Separate copies of four papers contributed in 1680 to the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, and of 
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four papers contributed to the American Philosophical Society. 
By H. Phillips, Esq., Junior. 

7. American Philosophical Soriety. Proceedings at the 
Dinner commemorative of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
incorporation of the Society. March 15th, 1880. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a “ Hog'money '* shilling of the Bermuda 
or Sommers Islands. 

M^or A. B. Creeke exhibited a styea in silver of XJlfhere, 
Archbishop of York, a.d. 854—895. This coin bears the name 
of a moneyer, which appears to be that of Eadwnlf somewhat 
hlondered. 

Mr. Pearson exhibited a small brass coin purporting to be of 
the Emperor Procopius, with the inscription SOLI INVIOTO 
COMITI, struck at Treves, but probably in reality a coin of 
Constantine altered. 

Mr. Evans read a paper on a hoard of Roman silver coins 
lately discovered by some workmen engaged in digging a rail¬ 
way catting near Nuneaton. The coins represented in this 
‘‘find” ranged from the time of Vespasian to that of Marcus 
Aurelius. See Vol. i., p. 810. 

Dr. A. Smith contributed a paper on the Irish coins of 
Richard H See Vol.p. 806. 


Febboaby 16, 1882. 

\V. S. IV. Vatjx, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

W. J. Andrew, Esq., J. Ashtell, Esq., J. E. Backhouse, Esq., 
E. Leggett, Esq., and 0. W. C. Oman, Esq., were elected 
members of the Society, and M. Gustave Schlumberger, hono¬ 
rary member, was elected as an ordinary member. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table:— 

1. Anglo-Saxon Coins in the Royal Swedish Cabinet of 
Medals at Stockholm. By M. Bror E. Hildebrand. Stock¬ 
holm, 1881. From the Author. 
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2. Societe d&s Antiqaaires de la Morinie, Cartulaire de 
r^gliae de Terouane. Publie par Th. Duchet and A. Giry. 
St. Omer, 1881. From the Society. 

3. The same. Bnlletin Historiqne. 80* aim6e, N.S., 120* 

livraifion. From the Society. 

4. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. N.S., Vol. xiv., 
Pt. I. January, 1882. From the Society. 

6. Un mobilier Fon^raire servant k etablir le passage de 
I’age de pierre k I'figa de bronze. By M. le Dr. Nonlet. 
From the Author. 

6. The fret or key ornament in Mexico and Peru. By R. P. 
Greg, Esq., F.S.A. From the Author. 

Canon Pownall exhibited an impression of an Irish Water¬ 
ford halfpenny of King John, now In the library of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, Dublin, and believed to be unique. 
This coin has on the reverse the cross pommee instead of the 
ordinary cross, a fact which tends to confirm the attribution to 
John of the coins with the cross pommde, of the short-cross 
class, in the English series. See Yol. ii., p. 126. 

M. Terrien de la Couperie contributed a paper on the sUver 
coinage of Tibet. See Vol. i., p. 840. 

Masoe 16,1882. 

John Evaks, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS., President, in the 

Chair. 

The following presents were announced and Imd upon the 
table:— 

1. The Coins of the Jews, being Vol. ii. of the Numismata 
Orientalia. By F. W. Madden, M.R.A.S. From the Author. 

2. The Journal of the Royal Historical and Arehmological 
Association of Ireland. 4th Series, Vol. v., 1881. From the 
Society. 

8. Batty's Copper Coinage of Great Britain, Ac. Vol. ii., 
Parts 24—26. Manchester, 1880. From the Author. 
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4. Report of the Prooeedings of the Nomismatic and Anti* 
quariao Society of Philadelphia for 1881. From the Society. 

5. BuUetinu de la Society dee Antiqnaires de rOnest. 4”” 
trimestre, 1681. From the Society. 

6. hlemoiree of the same. Vol. iii., 1880. From the 
Society. 

7. Bulletin des Proeds Terbanz de la Societe d'Emulaiion 
d’Abbeville, 1877—80. From the Society. 

8. Philologische Wochenschrifi. 1st year, Ist qnarter, 1881. 
From the Editors. 

9. Foreningen til Norsks Fortidsmindesmerkers Bevaring. 
Aarsberetnicg for 1880, together with Eanst og Haandverk 
for Norges Fortid. Heft 1. From the Society. 

Mr. H. Montagu exhibited some half-crowns of Edward VI. 
and crowns of Charles I. and Cromwell in remarkably fine pre¬ 
servation ; also a counterfeit sterling struck by John of Hainault, 
found at Worsted, in Norfolk. 

Mr. Evans read a paper on a hoard of early Anglo-Saxon 
coins found near Delgany, co. Wicklow, in 1874, consisting of 
silver pennies of Eadbearht, Cnthred, and Baldred, kings of Kent, 
a.D. 794—828; of Ofia, Coenwulf, Ceolwulf, and Beornwulf, 
kings of Mercia, 767—824; of Egbert, sole monarch; of various 
Archbishops of Canterbury ; and of one coin of Pope Leo HI., 
795 —816. See Vol. ii., p. 61. The writer remarked that this 
was the most essentially Kentish hoard of which we have any 
record. A discussion followed, in the course of which Mr. 
Vaux remarked that the Irish provenanct of these Kentish coins 
shed an entirely new light on the early history of England. 
Mr. B. V. Head concurred with Mr. Evans in his attribution 
of the Papal coin found with this hoard to Leo Ill. rather than 
to Leo VIII., to whose pontificate the few coins kno^vn of this 
type have been hitherto classed. 

Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley communicated a paper on the hoards of 
Roman eoius which have been from time to time discovered in 
the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, chiefly in the vicinity of 

e 
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anoi«ot iron mines, the coins having been, perhaps, intended 
for the payment of the miners’ wages. See Vol. ii., p. 52. 

Mr. Stanley Lane*Poole communicated a letter which he had 
received from M. H. Sanvaire on some rare or inedited Oriental 
coins in the collection of H. Ch. de VEclnse. See Num. Cbron., 
Vol. ii., p. 827. 


Araix. 20, 1882. 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.S., President, in the 

Chair. 

3, Q. Hall, Esq., was elected a member of the Society. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon Uie 
table:— 

1. The Jonmal of the Royal Asiatic Society. N.S., Vol. xiv., 
Pt. II. From the Socie^. 

2. Annnaire de la 8oei6td Fran^aise de Numismatiqne et 
d’Archeologie, 1862. 2** trimestre. From the Society. 

8. Revue Beige de Knmisznatiqae, 1882. 2* livraison. From 
the Society. 

4. The Jonraal of the Royal Historical and Archeological 
Association of Ireland. Vol. v., 4th Series, No. 47. From the 
Association. 

6. Bulletin de la Sooidtd de Borda (Bax), 1882, I*' tri> 

mestre. From the Society. 

6. The Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatio Jonmal. 
Vol. X., No. 8, 1882. From the Society. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a large brass coin of Antoninus Pins, 
with the inscription on the reverse S.P.Q.R. A[nnnm] N[ovum] 
F[an8tam] F[6licem] OPTIMO . PRINCIPI. PIO, This coin 
was in a remarlcably line state of preservation, the reverse resem¬ 
bling a medallion rather than a large brass ooin. Mr. Evans also 
exhibited a rare half groat of Henry VIH., with the reverse in- 
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scripUon REDD [EJ CVIQ[VE] Q[V]OD 8WM EST, -with the 
Bow mint-mark, a coin which is not to be found in Hawkins’s 
work. 

Mr. Pixiey brought for exhibition a shilling of George IV. of 
1820, with the rose, shamrock, and thistle. 

Mr. Bnrstal exhibited a penny of Henry I., of the *' Pax ” 
type, and one of Stephen with the obverse die defaced by a 
large cross. 

Mr. Krambbobs exhibited a selection of five thalers, a donbie 
thaler, and a gold ten>daoat piece of Leopold I. of Hnogary, 
1656—1706. 

Mr. W. Wroth read a paper on figures of Apollo holding the 
.^scnlapian serpent-staff, with especial reference to the occur¬ 
rence of this type on a sestertius of Galba and on an aureus of 
Goracalla. See Num. Ghron., Yol. ii., p. 801. 

Mr. Evans read a paper on a find of 400 Roman denarii, 
ranging from the time of Commodus to that of Philip H. This 
board was lately discovered in Lime Street. Mr. Evans sup¬ 
posed it to have been buried about b.c. 248. See Yol. ii., p. 6. 

Dr. A. Smith commumcaied a paper on some Anglo-Saxon 
coins found in Ireland, of the reigns of Edward the Elder and 
Athelstan. See Yol. ii., p. 108. 


May 18, 1882. 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the 

Chair. 

T. Bliss, Esq., and £. Freshficld, Esq., wore elected mem¬ 
bers of the Society. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table:— 

1. The Journal of the Royal Historical and Arehmological 
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Associalion of Ireland. 4th Series, Vol. v., No. 48. From the 
AseociatioD. 

2. The Books of Ghilan Balam. By B. G. Brizton, M.D. 
From the Author. 

8. Sceaox en Plomb de Chefs des Manglavites imperiaux a 
Byzauce. By G. Sehlamberger. From the Author. 

4. £loge de hf. de Sanlcy. By G. Sehlamberger. From 
the Author. 

6. Tresor de Jublaics. By £. Hueher. From the Author. 

6. Bulletin Hietorique dc la Society des Antiquaires de la 
Horinie. N.S., 121* livnuson. From the Soeiety. 

7. The Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatio Journal. 
April, 1882. From the Society. 

Mr. J. G. Hall exhibited a foor-ducat piece of Ferdinand and 
leabella of Spain (1474—1604) straok at Segovia (Heins, 
<« Mou. Hisp. Christ.," i. p). 20, fig. 60); also a denier of 
Stralsund, obr. UONETA SYNBBNSIS and a brood arrow, 
rev. DEVS IN NOMINE TVO and a cross patde. 

Mr. H. Montagu exhibited a proof in silver of the gold broad 
-piece of Oliver Cromwell, also a rare half-groat of Edward lH. 
with an annulet at the point of the tressure on each aide of the 
King's bead. 

Mr. F. W. Pixley exhibited a copper coin of the North 
Borneo Company sttuek in the present year. 

Mr. C. J. Rodgers exhibited nine silver coins of Cashmere 
bearing the names of difierent kings, but all dated in the year 
842, the reason for which Mr. Rodgers was unable to explain. 

M. J. P. Six communicated a paper on a unique silver staler 
of Cypms, struck in the names of two kings, Nicocles and 
Demonieus, sons of Enagoras I., b.o. 410—874. On the 
obverse is a seated figure of Zeus, and on the reverse a goddess 
holding a patera and a branch. M. Six supposed this figure to 
have been copied from the famous colossal statue of Nemesis by 
Agoraeritos, a pupil of Phidias, preserved in the temple of 
Nemesis at Hhammis, in Attica, on the site of which the bead 
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ftcd 60 &Q 6 other fragments were diseovered and are now to be 
seen in the British Mosenm. See Yol. ii., p. 89. 

Mr. 0. J. Rodgers commanieated a paper on some coins of 
Nadir Shah struck in India. See Nnm. Chron., Vol. ii., p. 819. 

Mr. J. F. Neck read a paper on a hoard of coins of Edward I. 
discovered at Northampton, in which he also made some remarks 
on the coinage of Edward II. and Edward HL See Vol. ii., 

p. 108. 


JuxB 15, 1882. 

ANNIVERSARY MEETINO. 

JouM Evans, Eeq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the 

Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

H. P. Biackmore, Esq., M.D., was elected a member of the 
Society. 

The Report of the Council was then read to the Meeting as 
follows:— 

Gentlemsk,-—T he Council again have the honour to lay before 
yon their Annual Report as to the state of the Numismatic 
Society. 

With great regret they have to announce their loss by death 
of the four following members 

W. Bramsen, Esq. 

H. W. Henfrey, Esq. 

M. Aurelio Prado y Rojus. 

Samuel Sharpe, Esq. 

also of our illustrious honorary member, 

Monsieur Adrien de Longp^rier. 
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By resignation the Society baa lost the fuUowiog foar 
members 

R. F. W. Brandt, Esq. 

Lord Edward Spencer GhorcbUl. 

Charles Qoldiog, Esq. 

Oeneral Hyde. 

The following gentlemen havo also ceased to belong to the 
Society:— 

J. Lord, Esq. 

H. Mott, Esq. 


On the other band the Council have mneh pleiisore in record¬ 
ing the election of twenty-one ordinary and three honorary 
members:— 

Ordinary Mmben. 


W. J. Andrew, Esq. 

J. Ashtell, Esq. 

J. E. Backhouse, Esq. 

H. P. Blackmore, Esq., M.D. 
T. Bliss, Esq. 

E. E. Borstal, Esq. 

W. Dawson, Esq. 

£. Freshfield, Esq., U.A., 
V.P.8.A. 

J. Or. Hall, Esq. 


W. Lees, Esq. 

E. Leggett, Esq. 

H. Montagu, Esq. 

Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley. 

0. W. 0. Oman, Esq. 

A. Peckover, Esq. 

H. Phillips, Esq. 

F. W. Pixley, Esq. 

A. B. Richardson, Esq., F.S. A., 


J. Jennings, Esq. 


Scot. 

J. Doyle Smith, Esq. 


Monsienr G. Bchlnmberger. 


Honorary Mnnhert. 
Herr H. Daocenberg. 
Monsieur E. Hucher. 
Professor W. Tiesenbausen. 


Accordmg to our Secretary's Report our numbers arc, hero* 
furo, as follows :— 
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Ordiouy. 

HoowtTy. 

ToteL 

June, 1881 . . . 

... 199 

85 

284 

Since elected . . . 

... 21 

8 

24 


220 

88 

268 

Deceased .... 

... 4 

1 

5 

Resigned .... 

... 4 

— 

4 

Erased. 

... 2 

— . 

2 

June, 1862 . . . 

... 210 

87 

247 


The Treasurer's Report was then read to the Meeting, by 
which it appeared that the balance in hand on June 15th was 
£178 128. 8d. 

The President then delivered the following address:— 

I have already on so many occasions congratulated this 
Society at its anniversary meeting upon its material prosperity 
and its intellectual activity, that it would be almost a repetition 
of what 1 have already said, were I to do more than refer with 
some degree of satisfaotion to the Report of the Cooneil which 
yon have just heard read. Not the least gratifying part of it 
is that which records the increase in the number of our ordinary 
members from 199 to 210. It seems to me that I shall do 
better with what little time I have at my command if I devote 
it to bringing before yon, in a short and comprehensive notice, 
the various topics which have engaged our attention at the meot> 
ings held during the past year, and the different subjects to which 
the pages of the ** Numismatic Chronicle have been devoted. 
1 believe that a summary of our work, such as on former occa¬ 
sions I have attempted to give, has been found of some service, 
not only to the numismatists of our own country, but to those 
of other lands, who are desirous of seeing what progress has 
been made in a department of knowledge which ranges over so 
wide a field. 
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In aoeieot numismatics the longest, aud if it is not mvidioos 
to say so, the most important Paper that we have had before us 
is that by one of our Secretaries, Mr. Barclay V. Head, on the 
Chronological Sequence of the Coins of Bceotia. The lines 
upon which a scientific arrangement of this interesting series of 
coins must be based, had, it is true, been laid by our distin¬ 
guished honorary member, Br. Imhoof Blnmor, bat Mr. Head 
has attempted to arrange their sequence in a still more strict 
chronological order, and has divided the eight oeuiories over 
which the coinage extends into sixteen historical periods. Tho 
difilcolties of redncing the coins of a series of this kind into 
their true chronological relations, are enhanced in the preseut 
instance by the simplicity of form which characterizes the prin¬ 
cipal type of the obverse, the well-known Bceutian shield. 
Commencing with the towns of Thebes, Haliartus, and Tanagra, 
the coinage with this type subsequently extended to Aorsphium, 
Coroneia, Myoalesims, and Pbarae: Orchomenos alone standing 
out from this confederacy of towns, and striking only the 
smaller denominations of coins with the type of a sprouting 
grain of corn, symbolical of the fruitfulness of her soil. Later 
on, after the middle of the fifth century b.o., after the tempo¬ 
rary asuendenoe of the Athenians over Boeotia, the Thebans 
obtained the predominance, and the fine series of coins with 
the Herakles types begins. The alliance with Athens, the war 
with Sparta, the dissolution of the Boeotian confederacy, 
which restored autonomy to so many of the towns whose coin¬ 
age had been in abeyance, seem all to have influenced the 
numismatic history of the country. But for all sncb details 
and for the later features of the coinage, the Paper itself must 
be consulted. The autotype plates will be found of almost 
equal value to an inspection of the coins themselves, in illus¬ 
trating the different phases of the coinage. 

Another important memoir is that by Mr. Bun bury, on some 
uopublished coins of Athens, and one of Eleusis. Nearly a 
quarter of a century has elapsed since the publication of M. 
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Baole's great work, ** Lee Uonnaies d'Ath^es/* and, aa might 
have been anticipated, some varietiea with whioh he was nnao 
qnainted have been brought to light by modern researches. 
Some remarkable tetradrachms of archaic character are figured 
by Mr. Banbury, as well as some of the later type, inclading 
one bearing the name of Mithradates, the King. A list of about 
forty coins unknown to M. Beuld proves what a valnable 
supplement to his work is to be found in this paper. The 
small coin of Bleusis described by the author bears upon it the 
vase x/hich occurs on some of the copper coins of Athens, and 
whioh has been recognised by M. Beale as the plemoohoe em> 
ployed in the sacred - rites on the last day at the mysteries of 
Eleusis,' an attribution which this coin of Elensis itself con¬ 
firms. 

Prof. Gardner has communicated to our pages a translation 
of that important part of the Onomasticon of Julius PoUuz 
which deals with the coinage of aucient Greece. Although it 
was not until the latter half of the second century after Christ 
that the Onomasticon was compiled, its author, whose home was 
at Athens, had access to a number of works by earlier writers 
which have now perished, and though he may not always have 
apprehended the exact meaning of the passages he has quoted, 
there can he no question as to the importance of his essay on 
mouey. It is now, I believe for the first lime, presented to 
the reader in an English form, while the notes added by Prof. 
Gardner enhance its original value. 

Those interested in Greek numismatics will be much indebted 
to Mr. Warwick Wroth for the two communioaiiohs which he 
has made to the Society, of whioh as yet one only bas been 
published in the Chronicle. This relates to Asklepios and the 
coins of Pergamon, and in it the author bos traced the develop¬ 
ment of the cultus of the health-giving God, as well as the 
sequence of the coins struck in the city which of all others 
appears to have been most devoted to bis worship. By no 
means the least interestiog of these are the Lnperisl coins, and 

d 
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especuilly those wbieh seem to bear so elose a reference to tbo 
visit of Caracalla to the shrine of ^senlapios at Pergamon, of 
which a recortJ is preserve4 by Dion Cassias. 

Mr. Wroth’s second paper is on a somewhat kindred sabjeot, 
viz., on coins with the dgiure of Apollo holding the ^scnlapian 
serpent-stafT, of which type notable instances are foand on a 
sestertioB of Galba and an aoreos of Caracalla. A small 
medallion of Antoninas Pins, with an analogoas type on the 
reverse, formed the subject of some remarks of my own in an 
early volame of the Chronicle.^ 

Onr distinguished foreign member, M. Six, of Amsterdam, 
has communicated to os an important paper; not, indeed, on 
any coin preserved in any foreign collection, but on* a -remark¬ 
able coin in car own national cabinet. It is a ailver stater of 
Cyprus, hitherto unique, and bearing upon it the names of two 
kings, Nicocles and Demonions, sons of Evagoras I., so that it 
dates about four centuries before Christ. It is now some thirty 
years since the Duo de Luynes published his “Namismatiqae 
et Inscriptions Cypriotes,” since which time some further pro¬ 
gress has been made in the absolute determination of the value 
of the various and complicated characters which constitute the 
Cypriote alphabet, so that the attribution of this stater to 
Nicocles and remonicus may apparently be relied on. The 
types differ materially from those of tho coins already ascribed 
by Borrell,' which present the turreted head of Yenus and the 
laureate head of Apollo, On that now under consideration 
there is on the obverse a seated figure of Zens, unfortunately 
much iigured; and on the reverse a draped female figure, 
standing, holding a patera and a leafy branch. This figure is 
of singular grandeur, and is supposed by M. Six to have been 
copied from the famous colossal statue of Nemesis, Sculptured 


* N.S. vol, vii. p. 1. 

* Notice sur qaelques MedaUles grecques des Bois de Cbypre, 
1836, p. 82. 
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by Agoracritos, a popU of Phidias. What adds to the interest 
of this suggestion is that the head and some other fragments of 
the statue which was originally placed in the temple of Kemesis 
at Bhamnus, in Attica, are now in the British Museum, where 
also is this unique numismatic reproduction of the statue. 

The papers relating to Roman numismatics have been of 
less importance than those relating to the Greek coinage, and 
have all consisted of notices of finds of coins in Britain. One 
of our lady members, Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley, has supplied us 
with interesting particulars of yarioua hoards of coins found 
among the traces of Roman mining operations in the Forest of 
Dean; and I have myself given an account of a hoard of Im¬ 
perial denarii found near Nnneaton, and of one of somewhat 
later date found in the City of London. Each board comprised 
some coins of reigns but rarely represented in British finds, 
and also a few varieties not mentioned in Cohen's comprehen¬ 
sive lists. 

The papers relating to Saxon coins have been two in number. 
Cne of them, on some Saxon coins found in Ireland, is by 
our veteran honorary member, Dr. Aquilla Smith. It relates 
to coins of Edward the Elder and ^thelatan, and gives us the 
names of some moneyers not mentioned by Ruding. The other 
paper is by myself, and relates also to a hoard of Saxon coins 
found in Ireland, but of an earlier date than Edward the Eldar. 
The most remarkable feature in this hoard is that by far the 
greater part of the coins are of Kentish origin, so that in all 
probability they formed part of a treasure carried off from Kent. 
As, however, coins of so early a date are never found in the 
Scandinavian hoards, a presumption is raised that many of the 
early incursions of the heathen men," or Danes, on the western 
and southern shores of England, were made by Danes who had 
already settled in Ireland, and not by those of the mother 
conniry. The date of the last of the coins agrees well with the 
recorded invasion of the Isle of Sheppey, and the undoubtedly 
Eontisb origin of most of the coins tends to strengthen the 
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attribution of many of the eoine of the Bongs of Merola to the 
Oanterbory mint, even when the types alone rather than the 
names of the moneyers afford the evidence. 

In English numismatics the commnnioations made to the 
Society are, I am glad to say, numeroos. Canon Pownall has 
called our attention to the Irish half-pence of John, with the 
cross pomm^e mint-marh, as confirming, if confirmation were 
necessary, the attribntion of the English short-cross pennies 
bearing that distinctive mark to the reign of John. 

Hr. Toplis has favoured us with an aeconni of a hoard of 
long-cross pennies of Henry IIL, found at Newark, which is 
espectally interesting on account of the vessel in which they 
were buried having been found intact—numismatics thus 
coming in aid to the students of medieval English pottery. 

I Ur. Keck, in an elaborate paper based on a hoard of coins of 
Edward I., throws some new light on the attribution of the 
coins of the three first Edwards, though in the main bearing 
out the views of Sainthill, and of my son. Not the least vain* 
able part of the paper consists in a list of the half-pennies and 
farthings of the three Kings, which, however, still present 
great difficulties in being reduced into chronological order. 
Perhaps some hoards which may yet be discovered will throw 
a satisfactory light upon this subject. 

Pr. Aquilla Smith, whose knowledge of the Irish eoinsge is 
probably unrivalled, has famished us with a Paper on the Irish 
Coins of Richard HI., which makes known some documentary 
evidence hitherto unpublished, and gives a list of the varieties 
of eoins at present recorded. Short as was the reign of Richard 
there appears to have been time in it for three distinct coinages, 
though specimens of all of them are so scarce, that in Simon's 
time only a single example seems to have been known. 

Ur. Homersham has called our attention to the groats with 
the profile of Henry VUL, and Mr. Gill has still further added 
to the list of the Devonshire tokens of the seventeenth 
century. 
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Some of tho8« grand works of art, which testify so strongly 
to the gecios of the early Italian medallists, and which of late 
have attracted so much attention, and realised snob large prices, 
have been brought under our notice by Ur. Whitcombe Oreene. 
His paper on the medals by G. Pomedello extends the 
attributions of Messrs. Armand and Friedlsender, and enlarges 
the list of Pomedello'e medals to eleven. The medal of Charles V., 
now for the first time shown to be of that artist's workman¬ 
ship, will not detract from the high reputation of the Veronese 
medallist. 

In Oriental numismatics we have had several papers, of whioh 
perhaps a short summary may suffice. Mr. Thomas has given 
ns an important paper on some bilingual coins of Bokh&ra; 
the Hon. James Gibbs, an exhaustive account of the gold and 
silver coins of the Bahmdni dynasty; M. Sauvaire, a note on 
an unpublished Safiaride ftU; and Mr. Bodgers a notice of 
some coins of Nadir Shah, struck during his incursion into 
India. The coinage of Tibet has been illustrated by M. Terrieu 
de la Couperie, while that of Japan, more especially in iron, 
formed the 8ol:gect of a paper by Mr. Bramsen, whose sudden 
and nntimely death we all deplore. 

Another of onr younger members, Mr. H. W. Henfrey, has 
also been taken from us. Henry 'William fienfrey was bom in 
London, on July 5, 1852, and was the eldest son of the late 
Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., d^c., Professor of Botany 
in Sing’s College, London. His mother was Elizabeth Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late Hon. Jabez Henry. 'While still a 
pupil at Brighton College he showed great talent for lan¬ 
guages, and attained distinction in the school. An unfortunate 
accident, however, interfered with the progress of his studies, 
and prevented him from entering the University of Oxford. 
The firiendship of the late Mr. Peter Cunningham, Mr. Joseph 
Bonomi, and Admiral Smyth, encouraged him in archssological 
and numismatic studies, for which he had a natural bent. One 
of his El’s! efforts in numismatics was an article on Queen 
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Aand's faitbicga commomcaidd to tbe EmjlUh Mtchanic. While 
atilt a youth he, in 1868, beeame a hfember of thia Society, to 
Vhich be contiibnted no leas than twelve papers, printed in tbe 
“ Numismatic Chronicle." They principally relate to English 
coins and medals. To the Archsologioal Association be also 
communicated some valuable papers, especially on the coins 
struck at the mints of Bristol and Norwich, and on the medals 
of Oliver Cromwell. At the time of his death he was extending 
the scope of these memoirs, and was arranging for the press a 
History of the Country Mints of England, for which he had for 
several years been eolleeting materials. 

In 1870 he pnblisbed a Guide to English Coins,"* a very 
useful handbook for collectors; but his most important work was 
the ** Nnufiie ma ta Cromwelliana," * published in 1877, which 
contains the most complete account of tbe coins, medals, and 
seals engraved during the Protectorate, which has ever been 
compiled. 

Mr. Henfrey was a foreign member of the Belgian and French 
Numismatic Societies, as well as of several Antiquarian and 
Noousmatie Societies in Americs. His health hsd for some 
time been failing, and shortly after his retnm from a sojourn in 
Italy, he died at his mother's residence in Bromley, Kent, on 
dlst July, 1881, regretted by a large circle of friends. 

In Mr. Samuel Sharp, F.S.A., F.G.S., we have lost an old 
and valued friend. He was elected a member of this Society 
in June, 1861, and had more than completed his twentieth 
year of membership at the time of his decease, on January 
28,1882. He was bom at Romsey, in Hampshire, in 1814, 
and received his early edneation at Sonthsea. While still a 
boy he removed to Stamford, in Lincolnshire, his mother 
after his father’s death haying married the proprietor and 
editor of the Stamford Moreury, one of the oldest newspapers 
in the l£dland Counties. Here Mr. Sharp assisted his step* 


* J. Rnssell Smith. 


* J. Russell Smith, 4to. 
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father io editbg and znaaagicg the paper, aad hare he aeqniced 
that love for the ancient town of Stamford, which led him to form 
an mirivalled collection of the coins which iasaed from its mint, 
a first list of which appeared in the Nmnismatic Chronicle," 
N.S., Yol. ix., and a second list, raising the nnmber of Stamford 
coins to nearly eight hondred, appeared in the twentieth volume. 
In 1657, Mr. Sharp removed to the neighbourhood of North¬ 
ampton, and two of his other communications to the Society 
relate to Boman coins and coin moulds found at Dueton, near 
that town. His other papers in the Chronicle are on foreign 
sterlings of Marie d’Artois and Henry IIL of Germany. 
Besides bjs labours as a numismatist, Mr. Sharp djstbguished 
himself in the fields of geology and archseology. His papers 
on the Oolites of Northamptonshire will long remain standard 
authorities on the Jurassic strata of Central England, and his 
** Budiments of Geology," which he did me the honour of dedi¬ 
cating to me, is now in its second edition. His arehaologioal 
papers were principally communicated to local societies, but his 
account of Boman remains found at Buston is published in the 
" Arehisologia " of the Society of Antiquaries, of which he be- 
oamo a Fellow in 1864, and of which be was Local Secretary for 
Northamptonshire during many years. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Geological Society in 1862, and was a frequent attendant 
at its meetings. Combining as he did a knowledge of geology 
and archfsology be naturally took a warm interest in the ques¬ 
tion of the Antiquity of Man, which was a subject of lively 
discussion some twenty years ago, and in 1862, Mr. Sharp 
delivered a lecture on this subject, and on more than one sub¬ 
sequent occasion took up the cudgels in defence of primeval 
man. He was especially interested in promoting sdentifie 
tastes in Northamptonshire, and did much to improve the 
character of the local museum. His ready eye and retentive 
memory gave him a faculty of determination whether of a fossil 
or of a coin, and his stores of knowledge were always readily 
available to others. Of late years his failing health kept him 
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mach at borne, bat be never lost bis interest in any of bis 
favoorite subjects. His death leaves a void in bis adopted 
county which it will be hard to fill, and numismatists, geolo¬ 
gists, and antiquaries alihe mourn bis loss. 

Among our foreign members we have to deplore the loss of 
M. Adrien Prevost de Longpwer. He was born in Paris on 
the 2l8t of September, 1816, and at an early age exhibited a 
taste for arcbaology and numismatics. While still a youth he 
formed a fine oollection of ancient coins, and at the age of 
twenty was admitted as a supernumerary officer in the Cabinet 
des MedaOles, at the Blbliotbdqoe Royale. He there remained 
until 1846, when he became one of the Keepers of the Collec* 
tion of Antiquities at the Louvre. After twenty years of 
service he was compelled by ill-healtb to resign, but bis arcbce- 
ological tastes and bis museum experience were again brought 
into use in 1877, when be was called upon to organize the 
Betrospective Exhibition at the Trocaddro, in Paris. His know¬ 
ledge of several Oriental languages, bis practical acquaintance 
with antiquities of various kinds, and from various countries, 
placed him in the foremost rank in France, a country distin¬ 
guished as the nursery of so many of our best aroboologists 
and numismatists. I shall not attempt to recapitulate his 
various works which relate to the archsology of the New 
World—" that great antiquity, America," as Sir Thomas Brown 
has happily termed it—as well as to that of the Old. His 
papers in the "Bevue Nmnismatique," of which for some years 
he was one of the editors, are numerous, and range over a wide 
field. It was to him that so many of the essays of M. de Saulcy 
on the Gaolish coinage were addressed, onder the oft-repeated 
formula of ** Hon cher Adrien." 

So long ago as 1889 M, de Longpmer communicated a paper 
on a coin of Titiopolis in Isauria to the first series of the "Nu- 
mismatie Chronicle," and subsequently showed his interest in 
English numismatics by publishing a remarkable gold coin 
of Ofia with a Cufie inscription, some notes on coins in the 
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Caerdale hoard, and an accoont of a Monton d'or struck in 
Normandy by our Henry V. His only other paper in the 
Chronicle is a note on coins reading OYEPBIANHN. 

I may add that his arehsological papers are now being pub¬ 
lished in a connected form, under the able editorship of M. 
^ Schlumberger. 

Personally M. de Longp^rier was a courteous gentleman of 
engaging manners, and always ready to place bis vast stores of 
knowledge at the disposition of those who needed his aid. TT js 
loss will be deeply felt by a large circle of attached friends. I 
must not, however, dwell longer on his memory, but in con¬ 
cluding this imperfect notice would hold him up as a model 
which we all might do well to follow. 

Eetuming for a moment to the aff^ of the Elociety, I will 
again urge upon our Members the desirability of bringing under 
our notice any new facts or discoveries with which they may 
become ac<{aainted, not necessarily in long or formal papers to 
be read before the Society, but even in short occasional notes 
such as might fittingly be printed among the Miscellanea in our 
Chronicle. 

The Treasurer's Report is appended:— 


s 
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The UeetLag then proceeded to ballot for the Cooneil and 
Officers for the ensuing year, when the following gentlemen 
were elected:— 

Prtndent. 

Joecir Evans, Esn., D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.S., F.S.A., 
F.G.S. 

Vxce^PretidmU. 

Bt. Hon. thx Earl op Ennisktllkn, D.C.L., F.B.S., 
P.G.S. 

W. 8. W. Yam, Eki., M.A., F.K.8. 

Trtaturtr. 

Alprsd E. Copp, Esa. 

StcreiarUt. 

Heubkbt a. Gbcebbb, Esq. 

Babclat Vincxrt Hxai>, Esq., M.K.A.S. 

Foreign Secretary. 

pROPBssoa Pebct Gabdneb, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

Ltirarton. 

Riohabd a. Hobltn, Esq. 

Mevnbert of the CouncU. 

E. H. Bunbuby, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. 

C. F. Kbabt, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

B. Lloyd Kenyon, Esq., M.A. 

Rev. S. 8. Lewis, M.A., F.S.A. 

J. H. Middleton, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

J. F. Neck, Esq. 

R. W. Goohrak-Patrick, Esq., M.P., F.S.A.S 00 T. 
The Rbv. Canon Pownall, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Hon. Rboinald Talbot, LL.B. 

Warwick W. Wroth, Esq. 
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